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HE loom filled more than half 
the one room of the cottage, 
@y4, and through its intricacy the 
eS \ YA weaver was seen as in a frame. 
EN 5) An oil-lamp on the wall be- 
ge nn) hind him served to light his 
SNPZASSQU task, but through the win- 
dow and the open door the level sunset cast a 
rude glow on his face. He did not pause when 
his son entered, but merely bent a brow on him, 
while the heavy shuttle clashed to and fro be- 
tween his hands, deft with thirty years of use. 
Evan halted nervously as he came in, with a 
kind of appeal to the thin, pitiless man at his 
work. He was a big lad of some seventeen 
years, loosely knit and long in the limb, whose 
gross work on the land had not yet bound his 
strength to clumsiness. There was an openness 
in his face that bespoke the recaptive faculty, 
a fine nostril, a running curve of eyebrow, the 
hall-marks of the idealist. He stood shuffling, 
looking under the beam of the loom to the thin 
and inflexible ascetic whom he knew as father. 
““You’ve no time to lose,” said the weaver, 
over the clack of the uneasy shuttle. His voice 
was good and sonorous; his face, with its wisp 
of grizzled beard, was a mask moulded to se- 
renity by convictions long since rooted and 
experience never amended by disaster. 
“Ay,” said Evan dully, and went to eat his 
food and clothe himself for the evening’s ordeal. 
He moved at his affairs not without adroit- 
ness, eating while he washed and dressed, and 
passing to and fro “between the bed and the 
loom with a quick handiness. From the carved 
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mantel a faded portrait of a woman in hideous 
Sunday clothes watched him; the shawl and 
bonnet did not quite eliminate a certain slender- 
ness and potentiality of grace in figure and poise. 
It was his mother, the dead wife of the weaver, 
who had never quite achievéd her husband’s 
standard of seemly living and thinking, and had 
lasted just long enough to leave her limber 
quickness and the brown of her eyes to Evan. 

Clack! went the shuttle and thud! went the 
beam. The weaver knew no rest. His hands 
worked automatically and his feet on the pedal 
trod without thought from him. He watched 
the lad, his son, and his face gave no index to 
his thoughts. Five days a week, fromm soon 
after dawn till long after dark, his.station was 
at the loom, reeling forth, inch by inch, the 
harsh grey flannel cloth. On the sixth he car- 
ried his product to Llanelly to sell, walking 
there and back, forty good miles of hard road; 
and on the seventh he gave himself to chapel 
and the relaxation of the forms of worship. For 
thirty years his life had revolved in no wider 
cycle than this; and his wisdom was the iron 
wisdom of a man who has thought alone for 
long hours and backed his conclusions unaided 
from the great quarry of universal truth. 

“I’m ready,” said Evan, at last. “He stood 
up with his cap in his hand and faced his father 
again. 

The weaver nodded, and a gleam came into 
his pale and secret eye. His hands never halted 
to pass the shuttle. 

“*Not the righteous, but sinners, to repen- 
tance,’ he quoted, giving it out in strong, 
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throaty Welsh. “Harden not your heart, 
Evan. Seek your salvation, and you'll be a 
good man yet.” 

The boy stood with hanging head and gave 
no answer. 

“Well, what’s the matter with you?” de- 
manded the weaver. 

‘“‘| don’t want to go,” said Evan, sullen with 
nervousness. ‘It isn’t as if I’d been drunk or 
swearing, like there was some that was,” 

“You was dancing,” said the weaver, delib- 
erately. 

The sun was down now, and the flying shuttle 
threw up gleams as it raced to and fro under the 
lamp. 

“Dancing, in a wicked place, with music and 
woman.” 

“I know I-was,’ answered Evan, with a 
desperate fling of the head. “I wasn’t deny- 
ing it. When you asked me, | didn’t deny 
it. But to go to the Band of Hope and stand 
up to confess in front of everybody in the 
light—’’A hot flush rose to his face as he 
visualised it. 

“What have they got to do with it ?”’ he de- 
manded. ‘‘ You’re my father; I’ve answered 
to you. What do! want to go answering to 
Morgan Rhosegadder for — and Jones Pentowy, 
and all that ?”’ 

“You'll be late if you’re not quick,” said the 
weaver. 

Evan started and put on his cap. “I’ve got 
to go, then?” he asked, pausing as he stepped 
to the door. 

““And home straight,” said the weaver, im- 
perturbably. - 

Evan stared at him for a pair of moments, as 
much in wonder as in any protest or rebellion. 
There he sat at the loom, so still as to the droop- 
ing head, of so grave and unfired a countenance, 
that the fluttering hands and laborious feet 
seemed scarcely to be parts of him. The lad 
felt that he might as well appeal to the law of 
right and wrong. He passed out with a sigh, 
and closed the door of the cottage behind. The 
clack of the shuttle was in his ears as he went 
down the road. 

The way to Pentre Morlais and his sacrifice of 
expiation ran down through the flat marshes, 
where the river Morlais debouched into Car- 
marthen Bay between flats of mud and low 
banks of reedy sand. In that country, the salt 
breath of the sea is always in one’s nostrils ; its 
sky-line binds every landscape on the south; 
and the very soil is coarse and arid with brine. 
In ten minutes Evan walked in the heart of a 
mute solitude, a far-reaching melancholy of 
empty land and Jow clouds, and the slow breeze 
came up to bear him comfortable company. 
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For him, with the inarticulate artist’s soul, the 
mighty openness was ever an address in his 
pulses; even now, for all his trouble, he threw 
up his head to take the wind full in his face 
and breathe in its salty exhilaration. 

Where the road snaked through the burrows 
by the sea, he stopped a minute or two to mark 
the lights of a ship off the mouth or river. He 
could see nothing of her save the red and green 
lamps, but he noticed then that she seemed to 
be very close in for that deadly coast. He 
would gladly have stayed to watch, for the sea 
and its ships were the daily spice of his thoughts, 
but he knew he must hurry on to the scourging 
that was due tohim. He thought for a moment 
that the landward breeze brought up voices to 
him; but there was no time to make sure. 

There was a full meeting of the Band of Hope 
that evening. The affair of Evan Evans was 
every one’s affair. As the boy came up to the 
little hall, the group about its door made way 
for him with a sudden cessation of talk, and he 
went to his seat under a burden of curious and 
hostile eyes. It was a small place, that hall, 
the house of indomitable activities in the way 
of religion, by the rigours of which the sanguine 
Welsh are wont to temper the fever of their im- 
pulses. A huddle of chairs and benches, a desk 
for the official Bible, and a harmonium were all 
its furniture; farmers, labourers, weavers, and 
shopkeepers were its population: but its author- 
ity was the Almighty, its air was the air of the 
Upper Room. 

By the desk sat Morgan of Rhosegadder, 
known as Morgan Rhosegadder, an elderly 
farmer in whose cheerful face lived no sign of 
the severities to which he could rise. His eye 
caught Evan’s as the boy jostled in his seat, and 
his pleasant face took on a cast of gravity. 
Morgan Rhosegadder lived under the law and 
dealt the law, fearing it reverently, and fearing 
it too much to lighten it for himself or for others. 
Under his glasses Evan shrank as though from 
a whip, and was glad to sink into his seat and 
avail himself of its partial obscurity. To this 
hour he had looked forward with dread through- 
out the week; now that it was upon him, the 
dread played on his taut nerves as on tuned 
strings; he sat, tingling from head to foot, with 
his fac set for the imminent horror of public 
humiliation. 

Morgan Rhosegadder rose at the desk and 
prescribed a hymn, reading it out in all its 
length. The harmonium gave the lead, and the 
congregation sang, spinning out the plaintive 
Welsh melody sensuously. Evan sang with 
them mechanically, and then cowered in his 
place while Jones Pentowy prayed aloud. It 
was commonly his wont to watch Jones when 
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“*Go out! I do believe you are damned. 


he prayed. The tall cobbler had a gift of rapt 
eloquence for which he was famous; he would 
himself in an ecstasy of superbly phrased 


far 


our. But to-night the boy was glad to 
le his face in his hands. ‘‘Amen,” droned 
Jones Pentowy at last, and the audience rus- 
‘ed and coughed itself back to its attitude of 
'tention. 
It had come; this was the appointed moment. 
(hrough the storm of the racing blood in his 


” 


We will not judge you’ 


ears Evan heard Morgan opening the court. He 
wrought with himself to master his fears and 
carry an outward calm. 

“My friends,” the farmer was saying, rolling 
his r’s like rocks on a hillside, “there is a sad 
duty before us. A young man here is backslid 
from the strait an’ narrow way, and is been 
seen in the devil’s service, dancin’ in a dancin’- 
place in Carmarthen, with fiddles—an’ there 
was women there.” 
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‘$si7’s HARD. T 2 TAKEN FOR A THIEF, BUT THE GOD'S TRUTH IS, 
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He paused, and his eyes travelled through the 
audience and picked Evan out. 

‘“Evan Evans,” he bade, hoarse with emotion, 
but never weakening, “‘stand forth.” 

In a horror of light, his eyes blurred and his 
heart a-flutter, Evan came to the front. He 
barely heard himself answer when Morgan asked 
if he had denied the charge. 

“Then is there anything you want to say. 
now ?”’ asked Morgan. , 

Evan lifted his burning face to the grave face 
of the farmer, but his voice was not at command. 

“Plenty of time,” said Morgan. He was 
conscious of an impulse to pity the lad, and 
throttled it as wrong. “If you’ve got any- 
thing to say, we will hear it, an’ glad to.” 

His was the office of the priest, with none of 
its aptitude; conscience was unaided in Morgan 
by any inclination. 

No answer from Evan. With a sign, Morgan 
yielded place to Jones Pentowy. 

Jones stood up sharply, eager to-interrogate, 
to confound, to convict. With one hand on the 
desk, he leaned forward, attacking keenly like a 
weasel. 

“Evan Evans,” he said, his voice ringing like 
a shrill bell, ““what put it in your mind to dance 
to fiddles?”’ He waited for the answer that 
did not come, and spoke again to tear this fruit- 
less silence asunder: 

“How many times was you in that place be- 
fore this time ?’’ he demanded. 

“Never,” answered Evan, stung to coher- 
ence. ‘‘Never, indeed, indeed!” 

Jones Pentowy shook his head. 
did you know where it was, now?” 

Evan sighed hopelessly. ‘I was walkin’ 
past, an’ stopped to hear the fiddles, an’ a girl 
came up to me,” he explained. He shook his 
head as he realised the uselessness of his own 
plea—that the specious woman of the town 
had taken him by storm, that he had entered 
the dance-hall and danced, and seen no evil 
there. ‘‘She asked me in, an’ 1 went in,’ he 
concluded despondently. 

“What clse did you do?” demanded Jones 
Pentowy. 

“| danced.” 

‘And where did you learn how to dance ?”’ 

“IT never learnt,” replied Evan. ‘You 
haven’t got to learn; when the music is playin’ 
it’s easy. You just dance, that’s all, indeed.” 

‘rom the audience about and behind him rose 
a rustle of whispering. 

Jones Pentowy scowled. ‘“‘ You just dance!” 
repeated in withering scorn. 

Evan pulled himself together for an effort; 

the artist within him was not wholly uncon- 
ious, else he had not been a Welshman. 


“Then how 
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“‘There’s music,” he urged, ‘‘an music is a 
thing you can’t count on. Fiddles, now — they 
has a voice, like, same as a man or a woman, 
an’— an’ ’’—he smiled slowly to himself as he 
recalled the crazy claim of those fiddles on his 
youth and his blood —‘‘it’s a hand they put 
out to you.” 

“A hand!” echoed Jones Pentowy. “A 





‘ 


hand!”” Morgan Rhosegadder turned his face 
aside. 
““Yes.”” Evan was his own man now. The 


ring was back in his voice, and some sense that 
he stood for an apostle, a redeemer, animated 
him. With head well up and a fire of faith in 
his woman’s eyes, he gave the cobbler of Pen- 
towy his answer: 

“Yes; it puts hands on you. When you goup 
to town onceya year, tis not to look atethe shops 
you want. No, man; lights, and the people 
movin’, and to think you're doing something 
besides wait on the cattle and the crops — 
that’s what you go up to town for. | was stop- 
ping, harkin’ to the fiddles, and the woman 
came up, and she says, ‘You're young to be 
looking on,’ she says, and she laughed at me. 
Then the fiddles cried out again, and her face 
was before me, laughin’, an’—an’—I put my 
arm to her waist and went in without a word.” 

He stopped, flushed and thrilled, and the 
young men and girls stared at him, half fasci- 
nated. 

Morgan Rhosegadder slipped to his knees, 
his face clenched, his lips moving in prayer. 
Jones Pentowy was aghast, upright and word- 
less. F 

“There was no harm,” said Evan, lowering 
his voice. ‘‘No harm at all, indeed.” He 
looked round him severely. “I tell you,” he 
said deliberately, ‘‘I never felt so full of religion 
as then, when | was dancing with the woman 
to the fiddles.” 

“Stop!” 

Morgan Rhosegadder leaped to his feet and 
thrust forth a rigid finger. His comfortable, 
stumpy figure, his honest, rosy face, were 
stripped of their homeliness. He stood there 
against the wall in the attitude of command, 
instinct and inspired with vital authority, a very 
Pope of his creed. “Stop!” he said, and his 
voice bound all there to an instant stillness. 
He stood wordless for a long minute, rooting 
Evan to his place. 

“‘Go out,” he said at last, panting as he spoke. 
“Go out! I do believe you are damned. We 
will not judge you, but neither will we have 
you cf us. Go out from this place!” 

Evan stared for a moment, thought to an- 
swer him, but changed his mind. He took his 
hat and went slowly down the little aisle, and 
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those who were by the door drew aside and 
made a passage for him. At the door he looked 
back. Morgan Rhosegadder was still pointing. 
Then he went out. 

He was excommunicated; it amounted to 
that. There was a dead-line drawn about him, 
which none would pass. He was marked now 
for what he was as plainly as though he had 
been branded. 

It had no very poignant sting for him. The 
chief part of his life was not in the consideration 
of his fellows, but in his dreams, in what he saw 
and valued when he lifted his face to the salt 
wind and to seaward. As he went up the road 
now, between the dark houses of the village, he 
shrugged once or twice, as a dog shakes water 
from his coat. As he faced the longshore road 
that should take him home, he tried to put the 
whole matter from his mind. It was not quite 
easy, however; though it did not pierce the 
armour of his preoccupations,— now fear, now 
embarrassment,— there dogged yet the picture 
of Morgan springing from his prayers to cham- 
pion his faith. The farmer’s strong fate, digni- 
fied and chastened by the force of his' purpose, 
would not leave his memory. 

He would have been cast down in the end by 
this persistence of his recollections, but there 
came a material relief. At the bend of the 
road under the burrows, where it left the shore 
to follow the banks of the Morlais, he came sud- 
denly through the sand-hills to the sight of a 
ship in the mouth of the river. Her riding- 
light drew his eyes first,.and then the faint loom 
of her spars, only a little darker than the night, 
and he saw she was a square-rigged vessel. She 
lay, it*seemed, in a channel between flats of 
mud; from one of them a dull gleam answered 
her lantern. 

Evan left the road and scrambled through 
ditches and bullrushes to come nearer to her. 
Schooners and hatches come this way rarely, 
larger craft never. It was imperative he should 
see what was to be seen. He stumbled on at 
his best pace, hardly dodging the occasional 
forlorn briars in his way, while the pensive 
night sky watched him broodingly. Into one 
of them he blundered bodily, with a crash of 
dry twigs, and forthwith from the lee of it rose 
a ngan who reached an arm across the bush and 
gripped him by the shoulder. 

“You're powerful hurried, by all seemin’,” 
said the man, while Evan winced in his grip. 
“What’s amiss, mate ?”’ 

‘I was comin’ to see the ship,” panted Evan. 

“Ah, you was, eh?” The man loosed his 
shoulder, but seemed to be staring through the 
dark at his face. ‘‘And what might you be 
wantin’ of the ship?” 
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“Only to see her,” replied Evan. “Ships 
like that—big ships—don’t come here. Is 
she aground? Do you belong to her?” 

“Ah!” The seaman, for such he seemed 
plainly to be, took his time to answer. “‘ You’re 
a smart boy, ain’t you? Well, sonny, she ain’t 
aground, but she’s goin’ to be. And who might 
you be P”’ 

Evan gave an account of himself. The sea- 
man heard him anxiously. 

“Well, now,” he said, “I'll tell you what to 
do. You go home and turn in, and then if you 
come down to-morrow you'll have a good look 
at the ship. An’ if you was to keep your mouth 
shut maybe you’d get something worth while. 
Mind, I said maybe. It ain’t every ship that 
puts into a mud-flat to heave down that wants 
to be the talk of the place. Savvy that?” 

“Yes,” said Evan. 

‘“‘An’ here!” pursued the sailor confidentially, 
tapping the boy on his breast. “There wouldn’t 
be any one hereabouts with a likely pig to sell, 
would there? For sailormen sets a lot of store 
by pigs.” 

“‘There’s Morris of the Little House,” an- 
swered Evan. ‘“‘He’s got pigs. A mile up the 
road his house is.”’ 

“Ah, that’s fine,’ said the sailor. “Plenty 
of pigs, eh ? and maybe a roosterortwo? Well, 
good night to you, my lad. A mile up the road, 
you said ?” 

“Yes,” said Evan. ‘“‘Good night.” 

In the morning he had to face his father, who 
heard without surprise that he had been expelled 
from the Band of Hope. Evan gave his story 
briefly, in the barest form, while his father sat 
at the loom. The boy did not see how the 
weaver’s face flushed and then whitened at 
the recital. 

‘* Ah, well,” said the weaver, when it was told. 
“It was Morgan Rhosegadder put you out ?” 

“Yes,” said Evan. 

“Ah, well,” said the weaver, and stopped 
the shuttle to tie a broken yarn, while Evan 
went out. 

The vessel, a small wooden barque of perhaps 
four hundred tons, lay some fifty yards from 
the bank, with her side to a mud-flat. She 
seemed to be in ballast, and three or four hands 
were aloft, unbending sail. Two more leaned 
on the rail aft and gave ear to an angry man 
ashore who bellowed at them across the muddy 
water. Evan recognised him as Morris of the 
Little House. 

“T’ll learn you to come thievin’ pigs, da-amn 
you!” he was shouting. ‘‘Some of you’ll swell 
the inside of a gaol, whatever, or I’m a liar.” 

He turned and saw Evan. “It’s you,” he 
said. ‘‘There’s company for you. There’s nice 
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people, whatever! Thieves and robbers, all of 
them. They’ve stole my black pig, and the 
marks of their feet is in my sty. Go an’ dance 
with them. They’ll fiddle you.” 

He made his way up the bank and into the 
sand-hills, turning at the top to shake both fists 
at the ship. 

“Gaol!” he yelled. 
stealin’ pigs!” 

The grave company at the rail of the barque 
saw him go, and then one of them lifted up his 
voice and sent a hail across to Evan. 

“Ts it you?” he cried lucidly. 

“Yes,” shouted Evan, in reply. 

The man who had called promptly stepped 
into the mizzen-chains and seemed to let him- 
self drop overside. There was a dinghy in the 
water, though, out of sight behind the mud, 
and presently he came pulling across to Evan. 
He was a thick-set man of the middle stature, 
with a hard, brown, hairless face and small 
blue eyes. 

“Morning, mate,” he said, as he headed the 
dinghy handily. ‘‘ This here’s a fort’nit meetin’. 
Did you hear that there farmer bellowin’? 
He’s got his suspicions, he has! I wouldn’t 
have a suspicious nature like him for a pub an’ 
a street of houses. He'll lose customers, that 
man will. There’s others keeps pigs as well as 
him.” 

He nodded seriously to Evan. 

“You come aboard, matey,” he said. ‘“‘ You 
come aboard and see the big ship. She’s been 
to India, that big ship has, an’ to Morocco and 
Madagascar. She ain’t no fool of a ship, and 
you can take your oath of that.” 

Evan stepped into the boat and sat down. 

“Did you steal the pig?’ he asked, as the 
sailor shoved her off. 

The other took his seat and leisurely pulled 
into the stream. 

“No,” he answered. ‘“‘It were another of 
‘em that stole the pig. A master hand with 
pigs he is, too. But if that ravin’ bog-trotter 
had counted his roosters, he’d know what | 
stole.” 

He nodded to Evan and winked with great 
pleasantry. 

He laid the boat alongside the worn flank of 
the barque, and Evan went aboard and found 
himself on a ship’s deck at last. The planks 
made his feet welcome; overhead the cordage 
wove a web of fascination; and the simple gear 
about him —the capstan, the pumps, the rails 
thronged with belaying-pins and festooned with 
coiled ropes — addressed him intimately. His 
companion led him up the ladder to the little 
poop, and brought him to a tall old man, who 
looked at him venerably. 


“T’ll learn you to go 


“‘Here’s the lad, sir,” he said. 
off your hat to the captain.” 

There was a vague and mild quality of cour- 
tesy about the captain, something gentle and 
gallant, which easily touched Evan. He was 
over the common height, with a good and notice- 
able carriage and a fine reverend head. His 
white forked beard hung to his chest; his face 
was clear red; and as he spoke he had the air of 
condescending, of doing the graceful thing to 
an inferior. 

He welcomed Evan with a nod which passed 
for a bow. 

“‘T am glad to see you on my poop,” he said. 
“My mate tells me you live hereabouts and can 
give me the information | require.”’ 

“‘That’s me,” said the man who had brought 
Evan aboard. “I’m his mate.” 

“T’ll do my best,” said the boy. 

Another bow from the captain. 

“Be seated,” he said, waving him to the 
ledge of the skylight. 

He leaned on the wheel himself, looking down 
at his visitor, while the mate stood with legs 
apart, looking on. Then, in good, gracious 
speech, the captain commenced his interroga- 
tion. He was anxious to know where the nearest 
railway-station was, and learned with pleasure 
that it was twenty-five miles away. Coast- 
guards were unheard of here; that, too, gratified 
him. As for police, there was a constable at 
Pentowy, but he was old and infirm and infre- 
quently sober. 

“| thank you,” said the captain, when all his 
questions had been answered. He looked on 
Evan with trouble in his face. “It is natural,” 
he went on, ‘‘that you should wish to knew why 
all this is important to us. It looks, of course, 
as if we had some crime to conceal.” 

Evan rose. “I don’t care,” he said stoutly; 
it isn’t my business. The people doesn’t 
know what is crimes and what isn’t, indeed. 
They think dancing is a crime.” 

“And pig-stealing,” added the mate, indig- 
nantly. 

The captain smiled faintly. ‘“‘There will be 
no more of that,” he said. ‘There is a small re- 
pair to be made to the bottom, and for that pur- 
pose we have put in to careen. We wish to be 
private for good sound reasons, and that is all.” 

He had a way, while speaking, of letting his 
eyes wander to the shore, not as though seeing 
things, but as if his thoughts travelled easily 
from the subject. For some reason he could 
not define, Evan found himself pitying this 
tall old man. 

“If there’s anything I can do—” he said. 

“Thank you; I thank you,” answered the 
captain, and he was dismissed. 


“Boy, take 
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His work at the farm at which he was em- 
ployed did not occur to him at all. He had not 
intended to go there, anyhow. He spent the 
morning on the deck of the ship, busy and de- 
lighted, making himself familiar with the gear, 
and weaving his fancies interminably over the 
boats on their blocks and all the stuff of dreams 
of which a ship is compact. When the men 
came down to dinner, he was called to join them. 
Roast pork was their food. He sat on the hatch 
with them, his eyes and ears open to their 
strangeness, between a magnificent Greek with 
gold rings in his ears and a little wizened no- 
nation veteran whose right eyelid was flat and 
motionless over an empty socket. There were 
five of them altogether, besides the captain and 
mate, all sound men, harsh and wise with use of 


the sea and its customs, and they talked to him’ 


as only sailors can talk toa boy. He was avid 
for incidents of colour and action, and they 
glutted him with tales which were only half lies. 

“Ay, that was a son-of-a-gun of a v’y’ge,” 
said the veteran, concluding a yarn. “A bit 
like this v’y’ge it was.” 

““Where are you bound for, then ?’’ demanded 
Evan. 

The Greek flashed a dazzling smile at him. 

“You don’ know?” he said. ‘Ah, well, we 
don’ know a no more as you.” 

An English sailor opposite looked up from 
his plate with a growl. 


“Stow it,” he said. ‘Mind what you’re 
sayin’.” And the Greek shrugged and was 
silent. 


The old man heard him, and looked away 
over his head. 

“| know nothing against it,’’ he made answer. 
“But you have parents, surely? Have you 
asked them ?” 

Evan reddened. ‘‘There’s only my father,” 
he said, ‘‘an’ him an’ me’s not much friends.” 

The captain shook his fine head and mum- 
bled into his beard. 

“You’d ship on anything. Perhaps it would 
be better on any craft but this; who is to say?” 

“Why, what’s the matter with the ship?” 
asked Evan, in surprise. 

“Matter with the ship!” The old captain 
woke to a sort of liveliness. ‘‘ Nothing is the 
matter with her — nothing her own crew can’t 
put right. I’ve commanded on this quarter- 
deck since before you were born, boy, and 
who but I should know?” 

‘ He bent a formidable and gloomy brow on 
“van, 

“God forbid I should slander the ship,” he 
said, with formal solemnity. “I was at the 
building of her. To her you might trust yourself. 
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Yes, you’d be safe with my old barque. But 
—but—” His voice trailed off into uncer- 
tainty, and his pale eyes wandered again. 

“Please, sir, I’d like to ship with you,” said 
Evan, after waiting for him to go on. 

The captain seemed to hear him as a sleeper 
hears a sound at his window, with no under- 
standing of its import. 

““She’s nobody’s if she isn’t mine,” he said 
absently. 

Evan felt a hand on his arm, and turned to 
face the mate. 

““Where’s your manners?”’ demanded that 
officer. “Don’t you know better than to 
plague the skipper? Has he shipped you?” 

Evan shook his head. ‘“‘He wants me to 
ask my father first.” 

“That’s funny,” said the mate, leading the 
boy for’ard. ‘Where does he think sailors come 
from? But don’t you worry, sonny: I'll fix it. 
You’re shipped, you are.” He slapped the lad 
disconcertingly on the back. ‘“‘Ship’s boy an’ 
cook’s mate — that’s you, barrin’ act of God 
an’ the Queen’s enemies. . Get along down to 
the fo’c’sle; you’re shipped.” 

Evan went through the scuttle and down the 
ladder to the darksome little fo’c’sle up in the 
eyes of the barque, and the men received him 
with grins. 

“What did the old man say ?”’ they inquired. 

“I’m shipped,” said Evan, with pride. 

The one-eyed veteran looked up sharply. 
“Shipped, eh!” he observed. “Well, then, you 
go and lay hands on a broom and sweep this yer 
deck up, boy, and when it’s dark you'll go with 
the landin’-party to trade with the natives.” 

“Pigs ?’’ queried Evan, taking up the broom. 

“Anything,” answered the sailor carelessly. 

Of the raid that night there is no need to tell. 
They bereaved three farmers of many eatables. 
In the morning they set to discharging the gravel 
ballast, weary and dirty work. Evan had ex- 
pected to see his father in search of him, but the 
weaver put in no appearance that day. It was 
the next day at noon that he saw the well-known 
and bowed figure at the water’s edge, looking 
over towards the barque. The mate, after 
considering the matter for a minute, bade him 
take the dinghy and go ashore to the old man. 

He was awkward with the oars, and beached 
the boat clumsily. His father came without a 
word and helped haul her bow seavily on the 
sand. Then they stood facing each other, the 
big flushed boy and the meagre, serious man. 

“Well, Evan,” said the weaver at last, 
“‘you’ve left me, then.” 

Evan nodded without speaking. 

‘‘Well, well,” said the weaver. 
then. You’ve gone, that’s all. 


“It’s done, 
So we can sit 
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down a spell an’ talk, can’t we—father and 
son, like us?” 

“Yes, we can talk,” answered Evan; and the 
pair crossed the narrow beach to the rough 
fringe of the burrows. The weaver lowered him- 
self to a knoll with a sigh, and Evan squatted 
on his heels a few feet away. 

“| was hearing from Jones Pentowy what you 
was tellin’ them in the Band of Hope,” said the 
weaver. His tone was weighted with no func- 
tion of blame; he seemed to speak conversa- 
tionally. ‘But | don’t agree with you.” 

“You never did,” retorted Evan, resentfully. 

‘“‘How d’you know that?” said the weaver. 
“An’, even then, a man’s got a right to his 
opinions. You’ve got yours an’ I’ve got mine. 
An’ Jones is got his, for what it’s worth. If we 
was to think the same, all three, we’d be all 
weavers or cobblers or sailors, indeed, now.” 

He pushed back his hat and wiped his fore- 
head. : 

“Don’t you see’?”’ he asked. 

Evan nodded. ‘I couldn’t be a weaver or 
a cobbler,” he answered. 

“No,” agreed the weaver. “It’s a disap- 
pointment to me, Evan. I was wantin’ you to 
be a good man. There’s only one way | know 
to be a good man, but you wouldn’t have it. 
So you must have your own way, and perhaps 
God’ll take it into account. So you’re going to 
sea, now?” 

“Yes,” answered Evan. ‘‘The captain wants 
me to get your permission.” 

“Well, you’ve got it. Shall | come over and 
tell it to him?” 

“T’ll be thankful,” returned Evan, and they 
went down to the boat. 

Evan saw with some surprise that his father 
and the captain seemed immediately to recog- 
nise equals in one another. To the stately 
courtesy of the captain the weaver apposed a 
quiet purposefulness, a gravity and dignity, 
which were no less effectual. The little poop 
became a stage for a fine drama of manners. 

““My boy Evan is tellin’ me he’s wanting to 
work for you,” began the weaver. “So I’m 
here to tell you I’m willing.” 

“Thank you,” replied the captain, bending 
his splendid head. ‘‘Thank you.” He looked 
the weaver up and down and sighed. “But 
there is something | ought to tell you before | 
take your boy.” 

“T’ll listen,” was the weaver’s answer. 

The captain walked a pace or two, and came 
back. The fresh red of his face deepened a 
little. 

“| hope you'll understand,” he said. ‘It’s 
hard to be taken for a thief. But the God’s 
truth is, this is a stolen ship.” 






od 


THE WEAVER’S SON 


Evan saw his face clench on the word. 

“| was at the building of her,” he went on, 
while the weaver leaned against the rail and 
listened to him gravely. “I drove an adze on 
her timbers, and went to sea with her when she 
was launched. I’ve been with her ever since,— 
boy, man, officer, and master,— while the pair of 
us grew ripe and grew old. I’ve sailed her and 
tinkered her and worked her till I just couldn’t 
quit. She’s more to me than a marriage-bed. 
When she was sold I went with her; she went 
into colliering and such-like dirt, but I stuck. 
She passed from a Scotch Jew to a nigger in 
Bombay, and from him to Swede, and from him 
to a Holland Dutchman; but they all took me 
along with her. And then, when we were try- 
ing for a timber charter from Portland, the 
Dutchman died, bankrupt, and I got my orders 
to bring her across to be broken up.” 

He paused. ‘‘There’s cruel,” said the weaver 
gently. 

“What sense is there in it ?’’ cried the captain. 
“I brought her across, and one of my men made 
a plan for me. I was past planning. I just 
couldn’t make my mind fast to the notion of 
hacking the bowels out of my old barque. We 
was to put about for Chile ports, and cadge 
stores as we could by the way. And then we’d 
sell her. They’ll buy ships, those Chile dagoes; 
and they’re keen enough on having them com- 
manded by Englishmen. We’d have made 
enough that way to pay the price of her as truck 
to the Dutchman’s folk, and there’d ha’ been a 
bit of something over for the hands. It might 
turn out honest in the end. But she wanted a 
bit of patching; so, as we were off the Channel 
when | made up my mind, | put her up for this 
coast to careen.” 

He eyed the weaver timidly as he paused; 
that small, hard man was leaning against the 
rail listening frowningly like a judge. 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘“‘ Well,” he said, 
“it’s thieving, whatever. There’s no good can 
come of blinding youreyes tothe truth. Thiev- 
ing is thieving. An’ is my boy to go along with 
you?” 

““He may come,” answered the captain. 

*‘An’ you'll pay him out o’ the money you 
get for'the ship?” 

“Of course,” said the captain. 

“Ay, but whose money?” The weaver 
turned to Evan. ‘You see,’ he said. ‘‘Evan 
fach, come back with me. We'll forget every- 
thing; we'll begin again. Come back with me, 
now, anwyl.”’ 

“No,” said Evan. The outstretched hand of 
the weaver sank to his side at the tone of the 
word. ‘‘No, | won’t come back. Where’s the 
use of shamming good, when all of me is hungry 
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to be away and see the cities and know men an’ 
women? I won’t come back.” 

“Well, now,” said the weaver, and sighed. 
“‘Morgan Rhosegadder is made a mistake,” he 
went on, “and he’d better have the millstone 
tied about his neck and be cast into the middle 
of the sea.” 

He turned to the captain. ‘And what is the 
name called of this stolen ship ?’’ he demanded. 

“Sir,” said the captain, “this is the “New 
Hope,’ of Rotterdam.” 

The weaver nodded, and presently Evan set 
him ashore again and watched him go up the 
sandy slope into the sunset. He shook hands 
with him ere he went, smothering resolutely 
some thrill of emotion that stirred him with 
the sense of a final parting. 

Those were crowded days for him. He bore 
a willing hand at the task of heaving the little 
barque down; helped to carry out her anchors 
abreast of her, to reeve the tackles between 
them and the mastheads, and heard for the first 
time the strain of a sea-shanty when the capstan 
was manned and the vessel laid over on her 
flank. 

A few people of the country-side would come 
down to watch from time to time, but most 
were afraid of the sailors. She was on an even 
keel again and sail was being bent before he had 
speech with his own folk once more. His father 
hailed from the beach, and with him was the 
stumpy figure of Morgan Rhosegadder. 

Evan shook hands with his father and glared 
at Morgan. The farmer’s face grew scarlet. 

“Now, now, Evan,” remonstrated the weaver, 
“no use to look at Morgan like that, indeed now. 
"Tisn’t for quarrelling he’s come. No, no; let 
him speak.” 

“He better be careful,” said Evan defiantly. 
“If | was to do what I’d like to do, I’d throw 
him in the water. It was him turned me out 
of the Band of Hope in front of everybody.” 

The farmer turned tohim. “Evan, anybody 
can make a mistake,” he urged. There was 
some strong earnestness in his manner that 
made the boy wonder and listen. He seemed 
io be holding in check some matter of passion. 

“Well?” said Evan. 

Morgan waved his hand to the tumbled sand- 
hills. ‘‘Come and sit down,” he said, “‘and 
then we can talk,— just us three, Evan,— and 
let’s try to make it all right. It’s more natural- 
like to talk sitting down.” 

““Ay, come and sit down, Evan,” urged the 
weaver, and the boy yielded. They found a 
little hollow where the rushes grew rank, and 
nought but the sky was over them, with its 
great feathery clouds. 

“| paid for the pigs as was stole,’ 


? 


said the 
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weaver abruptly, when they were seated. “Pigs 
isexpensive. Well!” 

Morgan took off his hat and wiped his brow, 

“‘Then,” continued the weaver, “there was 
the ship. Rhys Carmarthen, the lawyer, he 
found out who she belonged to, by telegraph- 
ing. One telegram cost one pound five. So 
we bought the ship.” 

Evan gaped at him. He was talking away 
in his dry,even voice, with his hard, serious face, 
as though upon matters of every-day traffic. 

“Bought the ship!” exclaimed the boy. 

“Ay,” said the weaver, nodding. ‘“‘Didn’t 
we, Morgan ?” 

The farmer took off his hat and wiped his face. 

“‘ Ay, we bought her, indeed,” he said. “ Evan, 
boy, we bought her, whatever. It was your 
father; he come to me and told me all the story, 
and I| see then what I have done, indeed. Evan, 
try an’ forgive. That time, in the Band of 
Hope, the devil was at my elbow, an’ he was 
saying all the time, ‘If thy right hand offend 
thee, cut it off,’ an’ he kept saying it. So | 
didn’t chance to think upon ‘Whoso shall offend 
against one of these little ones.’ Your father 
he came an’ put me in mind of it. Ay, indeed.” 

“Well,” said Evan, impatiently, “but what 
about the ship?” 

“The ship? Ay, now, that was easy. But 
you to be driven to thievery on the seas, and 
me to send you there —swinging day by day 
through sin to hell! Evan, my heart was torn 
in my body! So I says to your father, I says, 
‘An’ can I buy my word back?’ An’ he says, 
‘Between us, we'll bid for it.’ So we bid, to 
send you out to the life you’ve chose, upright 
and fit to look chapel folk in the face. Neither 
haggling nor bargaining was there; it wasn’t 
for me to cheapen my spoken word and my own 
soul. I sold the top field and the long pasture 
and the plough-land, and your father sold his 
cottage and paid the money down handsome on 
the table to lighten the millstone from about my 
neck. Say you'll forgive, now, Evan; that’s 
what I’m wanting.” 

His eyes were half closed in an agony of sup- 
plication; he spared himself no rowel of all his 
conscience. 

“Take him by the hand, Evan,” bade the 
weaver. “‘He’s a poor man to-day.” 

Evan grasped the hand that groped for his. 

“God bless you!” said the farmer. ‘Surely 
you'll be a fine sea-captain yet. And I’m a free 
man. _I’ll come down to see you sail, Evan.” 

“Come on board now,” said Evan. ‘‘Come 
and tell the captain, for we’ll be sailing day 
after to-morrow.” 

And they went on board together, the owners 
and the boy. 




















































































POISON FOODS 


BY 


WOODS HUTCHINSON, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘SOME DIET DELUSIONS,’’ ETC 


NATURAL law is only an 
observed succession of se- 
quences between phenom- 
ena; but nothing is more 
difficult than to induce the 
average man to believe this. 
To him the term “‘law”’ has 
so long and ineradicably been endowed with all 
the majesty and authority of the State or of the 
Church, that it is impossible for him to disasso- 
ciate it from a sense of something absolutely 
necessary and positive, to be obeyed under 
penalties. This is the source of some of our 
most troublesome confusions in the realm of 
popular scientific thinking. 

Since the insistent demand and unwavering 
design of the average individual is to find some 
rule of conduct, dietetic, hygienic, or what not, 
which is always and everywhere to be followed, 
or, as he would express it, “inherently right,” 
he is loath to believe that the rules of conduct 
in any department of hygiene, for instance, can- 
not be reduced to a few simple fundamental 
axioms which are always and everywhere right 
and guides to safe conduct. Worse than this, 
he demands that in each separate domain of 
hygiene these simple principles shall, if possible, 
be reduced to a single one which shall dominate 
all other considerations under all circumstances. 
Nowhere is this tendency more painfully evi- 
dent and distressing than in the realm of die- 
tetics. How many scores of times is a physician 
asked in perfect good faith and childlike con- 
fidence, ‘‘ Doctor, what is really the best food ?”’ 
and looked upon with pained surprise when he 
endeavors to explain that there is no such 
thing —if, indeed, his well-meant explanations 
are not regarded as merely shufflings and eva- 
sions designed to keep his patients from arriving 
too quickly at the true secret of health. 


No One ‘“‘Best Food’’ 


Not only is there no “‘best food,” but, in the 
very nature of things, there cannot be. No 
single food yet discovered will alone sustain 
human beings in perfect health and vigor for 
any considerable period. On the other hand, 
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no food ever yet invented by the wit of man or 
resorted to under the bitterest necessity but 
what has certain, it may be very modest, virtues 
and uses of its own. The utmost that can be 
said in the way of generalization is that certain 
great food-staples have proved themselves 
within the age-long experience of humanity to 
possess a larger amount of nutritive value, di- 
gestibility, and other beneficial qualities, and a 
smaller proportion of undesirable properties, 
than any others. These, through an exceedingly 
slow and gradual process of the survival of the 
fittest, have come to form the staples of food 
in common use by the human race all over the 
world. It is really astonishing how compara- 
tively few of them there are, when we come to 
consider them broadly: the flesh and the milk 
of three or four domesticated animals; the flesh 
of three or four, and the eggs of one species of 
domesticated birds; three great grains — wheat, 
rice, and maize — and a half-dozen smaller and 
much less frequent ones; one hundred or so 
species of fishes and shell-fish; two sugars; a 
dozen or so starch-containing roots and tubers, 
only two of which — the potato and the manioc 
— are of real international importance; twenty 
or thirty fruits; forty or fifty vegetables these 
make up two thirds of the food-supply of the 
inhabitants of the world. 

Instead of wondering at the variety and pro- 
fuseness of the human food-supply, the biologist 
is rather inclined to ejaculate with the London 
footman immortalized by John Leech, who, 
when told by the cook that there would be 
mutton-chops for dinner and roast beef for 
supper, exclaimed, ‘‘ Nothink but beef, mutton, 
and pork — pork, mutton, and be Hin my 
opinion, hit’s ‘igh time some new hanimal was 
inwented!”’ 


The Staples, the Auxiliaries, 
and the Luxuries 


On looking into the matter further, one finds 
these various standard comestibles arranged in 
a sort of rough order of comparative importance 
which is singularly uniform all over the world. 
First come the staples, which group includes 
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the mammalian meats, maize, wheat, or rice, 
butter or oil, sugar, and salt. It is safe to say 
that two thirds of the money expended for food 
by every civilized race and most barbaric ones 
goes to purchase some combination of these 
great staples. Science has, of course, long ago 
vindicated the good sense of humanity’s selec- 
tion by showing that they contain the highest 
degree of fuel-value, digestibility, and free- 
dom from injurious results that is to be had 
for the price—ig most cases, indeed, at any 
price. 

Next comes a large group of accessory foods 
whose function it is to fill the gaps between 
the great staples, or to supply defects which 
may be present in the latter, or to break the 
monotony of a diet consisting too exclusively 
of these. Such are the green vegetables, the 
fruits and salads of every sort, the rarer and 
less nourishing kinds of meat, such as fowl, 
game, shell-fish, etc., cheese, milk, butter, and 
certain spices and condiments. 

Lastly, another rough group of largely orna- 
mental foods, luxuries, relishes, stimulants to 
the appetite, or sources of pure enjoyment to 
the sense of taste or smell, such as flavorings 
and aromatics, tea, coffee, tobacco, alcohol, 
sweetmeats, sweet herbs, cordials, and rare 
delicacies generally. 


Why Many Subsidiary Foods are Not 
Standard 


The subsidiary and accessory flavoring foods 
in the second class— while a thousand times 
more numerous than the solid staples, and often 
commanding large prices and becoming im- 
portant articles of commerce —are yet almost 
never relied upon as an important part of the 
dietary, except in periods of necessity or famine, 
in the absence of more substantial viands. For 
the most part, the reason is obvious. The vast 
majority of these subsidiary and accessory foods 
do not contain a sufficient amount of energy 
(calories) in proportion to their bulk to make 
them seriously valuable as-fuel for the body 
engine. Others, again, are so expensive, or so 
restricted in their seasonal occurrence, or so 
difficult to procure in sufficient quantities, that 
they are practically excluded from the daily 
dietary. 7 

But these limitations by no means apply to 
all the members of this great class. There still 
remain a large number of accessory foods which 
are exceedingly rich in nutritive content, and 
no more expensive than the staples — in some 
cases even less so; and it has been one of the 
chief objects of enthusiasm with the modern 
food reformer, both scientific and pseudo- 
scientific, to discover one of these nutritive 
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and inexpensive accessory foods and proceed 
to break it forcibly into the ranks of the staple 
foods. Hitherto we have been a little at a loss 
to account for their curious failure to widen 
the range of substantial foods embraced within 
the first class. This, however, has been largely 
due to the fact that naturally our earliest scien- 
tific studies have been chiefly confined to the 
positive side of a food’s qualities, namely, its 
nutritive value and its digestibility. Does such 
and such a food contain so many calories per 
ounce? Is it digestible in the human stomach ? 
asks the laboratory scientist. If so, it is a good 
food. Upon this basis the most determined 
efforts have been made by well-meaning food 
reformers to introduce among the staple arti- 
cles of diet a considerable number of sub- 
sidiary foods which have high nutritive value 
at relatively small cost, particularly such as 
peas, beans, pulses, chestnuts, peanuts, and 
other so-called nuts, brown bread, bananas, 
cheese, milk, olive-oil, and a score of other 
things which rise in the memory. Of late, how- 
ever, studies made from another point of view 
in the laboratories are beginning to throw a 
flood of light on the reason for the failure of 
these foods promptly to meet with favor on the 
part of the public, revealing the surprising fact 
that many articles of food contain, combined 
with their high percentage of nutritive value, 
substances which are irritating to the stomach, 
disturb digestion, or may even behave as active 
poisons. 


Three Great Classes of Poison Foods 


These so-called poison foods fall roughly into 
three main groups: first, those which contain 
such a large amount of poisonous or irritating 
matter that they are entirely unfit for ordinary 
human use, unless subjected to some special 
treatment, or unless the race has become habit- 
uated to them by generations of stern necessity; 
second, a large and important class of foods 
possessing high nutritive value, but containing 
at the same time a small amount of poisonous 
or irntating element, so that, while they can be 
taken in moderate amounts without injury by 
the majority of mankind, they can be taken only 
in such moderate amounts; and, third, a great 
group of so-called “ornamental” foods of 
low fuel-value, which possess the odd and 
bizarre quality of acting as acute poison to a 
certain number of susceptible individuals, usu- 
ally not exceeding from five to ten per cent of 
the race, though perfectly harmless, in ordinary 
amounts, to the remaining ninety to ninety-five 
per cent. Nearly all of this group, however, 
easily become poisonous to the great majority 
of individuals if taken in excess. 
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The interesting facts about this classification 
are, first, that not a single staple food of civil- 
ized man is to be found in any one of these 
three categories; and, second, that nearly 
every secondary food which, on account of its 
high nutritive value and low expense, the re- 
formers have attempted to list in the ranks of 
the staples, lies in the second class of poison 
foods. 


Foods that Require Special Treatment 


The first and comparatively small group of 
“ poison foods ’”’— those which combine valuable 
nutritive qualities and a virulent poison in one 
and the same substance —is strikingly exempli- 
fied by the manioc or cassava-root. This forms 
the staple food of hundreds of thousands of 
human beings in the tropics, yet its juice is so 
intensely poisonous that every particle has to be 
driven out by crushing off with great pressure 
and by heat before the remaining starchy part 
is safe for human food. Some of the most dis- 
tressing tragedies connected with tropical explo- 
rations have been due to ignorance of this fact 
and the attempt to live upon either uncrushed or 
imperfectly crushed manioc-roots. Another ex- 
ample comes still nearer home. Thestems, leaves, 
and berries of the potato, that harmless and 
beneficent tuber, are highly poisonous, the so- 
called root being the only portion which is safe 
for human food — and even this under certain 
circumstances may become poisonous. 


The Case Against the Bean 

The second great class of poison foods, con- 
taining those accessory articles of diet which 
agree with the majority of mankind when taken 
in moderate amounts, but, owing to their small 
percentage of poisonous element, only when 
taken in moderate amounts, is of the utmost 
interest and practical importance; for it is this 
class which furnishes the great majority of 
secondary foods from which the reformers have 
unavailingly attempted to recruit new staples of 
diet. Take, for instance, the case of the bean. 
We regard it as an affront to our intelligence to 
be told that we ‘‘don’t know beans,” but there 
are several kinks in the physiology of these inno- 
cent-looking legumes which we are only just 
beginning to unravel. One of these is that, coiled 
amid its rich store of proteid and fat, like guar- 
dian dragons, lie an aromatic oil and a bitter 
alkaloid, both poisonous to the susceptible 
stomach in small amounts, and to the average 
one in larger. These explain the well-known 
unpopularity of beans as a staple on the board- 
ing-house table, in the lumber-camp, on the 
march. Nothing will goad a grading gang or 
company mess to mutiny quicker than an excess 
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of beans. They will take bread, bacon, “‘salt- 
horse,” apple-sauce, potatoes, oatmeal, rice 
three times a day for weeks at a stretch without 
a murmur; but let beans be served as the prin- 
cipal dish at a meal more than two or three 
times a week, and hear the “roar.” Every 
boarding-house knows that beans are the cheap- 
est and most “‘filling’’ food to be had in the 
market, equal to the classic “brimstone and 
treacle” of Dotheboys Hall; but is also keenly 
and regretfully aware that the boarders “won't 
stand for them” more than once or twice a 
week. Even the sacred bean of Boston is 
only consumed by the elect on Saturdays or 
Sundays. 

This toxic principle is really little short of a 
dietetic calamity, for beans, peas, and lentils 
contain an abundance of the cheapest proteid 
or nitrogenous food to be had. All our text- 
books inform us that one shilling will purchase 
twice as much proteid in the form of dried peas 
or beans as in the form of cheese, five times as 
much as in beef, and eight times as much as 
in eggs. Therefore, all diet reformers, and 
especially vegetarians, have urged the use of 
the ‘‘poor man’s beefsteaks” as a substitute 
for meat. But the crass, obstinate man in the 
street simply shrugs his shoulders. And, as 
usual, the man in the street is right. He doesn’t 
know much, but he does know beans and 
his own stomach. Like most “highly recom- 
mended” foods, they show up beautifully in 
the analysis, but you can’t live on them. 
Careful experiments have shown that whenever 
beans or peas are taken as the sole source of 
proteid in the diet, or in excess of about one 
fifth of the proteid requirements of the body, 
they promptly produce burning of the stomach, 
flatulence, loss of appetite, and, if persisted in, 
failure of nutrition. Stock-raisers have found 
the same thing true of horses and cattle. Other 
members of the bean-pea family (Leguminosae) 
have this bitter toxic principle so highly de- 
veloped that they produce a chronic poisoning 
in range-cattle, known as lathyrism (from 
lathyrus, a vetch), while the much-dreaded 
“‘loco-weed”’ of our Western plains is another 
member of the group. 

It is possible that a certain degree of tolerance 
of this poison might be acquired in time, as 
several low-grade races and classes, like the 
Pueblo Indians, the Mexican cholos, and the 
Trappist monks, make beans (frijoles), or pulses, 
a staple article of diet; but that any live, in- 
telligent white race will eat beans as a staple 
while it has the energy to get meat is highly im- 
probable. As an occasional element of the diet 
beans have their uses, but as a constant source 
of proteid they’re a failure. ‘‘Cheap, but nasty,” 
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describes them precisely, if to nasty you add 
“and poisonous.” 


Cheese 


Another much-vaunted source of “‘ vegetable”’ 
proteid is cheese, and it does seem strange at 
first thought that this should so rarely have 
succeeded in getting itself adopted by the race 
among the great group of staples. Asa proteid 
food it is decidedly cheap and gives more than 
twice as much proteid for a shilling as beef and 
nearly four times as much as eggs. It is also 
pleasant to the taste and, in moderate amounts, 
fairly digestible. And yet the average man 
persists in taking it, in the country, chiefly as a 
means of coaxing down huge hunks of bread, or, 
in the city, as a relish at the end or beginning of 
a meal. A little study of the effects of cheese 
on the human stomach quickly shows the reason 
for this—that the ferments (zymases) and fla- 
voring extracts which develop in cheese in the 
process of ripening irritate the stomach, up- 
set the digestion, and constipate the bowels, 
whenever it is taken in excess of very moderate 
amounts. Even in the mildest and greenest of 
cheeses these substances are present in suffi- 
cient quantity to interfere with their use as a 
serious article of diet, while the highly ripened 
and odorous cheeses, like Stilton, Roquefort, 
Brie, Camembert, and Limburger, are still more 
acutely irritating and can only be taken in 
still smaller quantities, as flavoring extracts. 
Practically, indeed, the chief nutritive value of 
cheese resides in the bread or crackers which 
can be relished with it. 


The Poison in Nuts 


Next as the darlings of the would-be food re- 
former come nuts of all sorts. These are urged 
upon us with special fervor and enthusiasm by 
those who regard all foods of animal origin as 
“tainted money,” besmirched by the foul crime 
of murder. Here, we are told, are food-stuffs — 
walnuts, hickory-nuts, Brazil nuts, pecans, pea- 
nuts — of a high degree of toothsomeness and 
attractiveness, not excessive in expense, and 
containing a large percentage of both proteid 
and fat. Analyses made in the laboratory 
absolutely confirm the truth of the statement: 
fats and proteids are both present in large 
amounts and in readily digestible form; and 
yet practically no “‘unemancipated” specimen 
of the human race—except the Shawnee In- 
dian in hickory-nut time—will attempt to 
make a meal on nuts. They are still com- 
monly regarded simply as a bonne bouche, to 
be taken after the serious business of the 
meal is over, merely as a dessert. The tacit 
phrase of “the walnuts and the wine” expresses 
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precisely where they are in the scale of the nor- 
mal diet list. 

Now we are just beginning to find out why we 
have all had more or less violent attacks of colic 
or headache after a gorgeous spree on nuts and 
candy in our boyhood days — attacks which we 
were usually content to put down to the sheer 
piggishness of the young human animal. An 
irritating principle has been found present in 
all nuts, partly in the kernel itself and partly in 
the skin which surrounds the kernel, which, 
even in cases of very moderate amounts, is a 
decided irritant to the digestive canal. Peanuts 
—which, of course, are not nuts at all, but 
the seeds of a species of pea which is arti- 
ficially caused to develop underground — are 
particularly strong in these poisonous extracts. 
Physicians now regard them as exceedingly un- 
desirable articles of diet for children, on the 
ground that they frequently produce attacks of 
colic, diarrhea, and even, it is asserted, of ap- 
pendicitis. All attempts to use nuts in consider- 
able amounts as a staple article of diet for any 
length of time, except by a few enthusiasts who 
are committed in advance to a belief in their 
superiority, have proved unsatisfactory. 


When Bananas are Dangerous 


A somewhat similar situation confronts us 
with regard to the banana, that great food-fruit 
of the tropics. While rich in both sugar and 
starch and capable of being ingested in sufficient 
amounts to be a real food, it is excluded by three 
serious drawbacks from admission to the rank 
of a staple: first, that the starch is swallowed 
raw, and thence is difficult of digestion; second, 
if a little underripe it is as indigestible as salt- 
cucumbers, and if overripe is exceedingly apt to 
set up fermentations in the stomach — and the 
golden mean is very difficult to secure in our far- 
shipped Northern fruit; third, even when in 
perfect condition, its delicate flavoring essences 
act as an irritant to a fair percentage of stomachs. 
I find that many people, especially rheumatics 
or asthmatics, have found by repeated expe- 
riences that bananas “‘don’t agree” with them. 
If the banana stood alone in this respect, we 
might perhaps dismiss the complaint with a 
shrug of the shoulders and a pitying allusion to 
personal fancies or individual whim or even 
mere coincidence. But, on the contrary, it 
stands in this aspect as a fair sample of the 
third and most interesting class of poison foods. 


The Third Class of Poison Foods — the 
Casual Criminals 
Comestibles of this class, which, though harm- 
less to the multitude, are acutely toxic to an 
unfortunate few, might be called the eccentric 
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poison foods, or the casual criminals of our court 
of dietetics. What they lack in consistent vi- 
ciousness they make up in numbers, and, until 
one has had occasion to pay some continued 
attention to them, it is difficult to realize, or 
even believe, how numerous they are. I have 
been studying these foods for some seven years 
past, and am already inclined to the conclusion 
that alarge majority of human beings have one 
or more of these pet antipathies. 

The peculiar characteristic of this class of 
poison foods is that while readily capable of pro- 
ducing fermentative or toxic symptoms in the 
majority of individuals if taken in excessof rather 
moderate amounts, they are as a rule compara- 
tively harmless and useful to, say, ninety-five per 
cent of the species, but are acute and irritating 
poisons to the remaining luckless five per cent. 
Depending as they do upon individual peculiari- 
ties or idiosyncrasies for the production of their 
poisonous effects, they are naturally very num- 
erous. But, world-widely various as they are, 
they all have one feature in common — that it is 
practically impossible to use them in amounts 
and with sufficient frequency to obtain any con- 
siderable quantities of nutrition from them, 
on account of the ease with which they lend 
themselves to, or set up, fermentative or toxic 
processes in the alimentary canal. They never 
can become much more than luxuries, flavoring 
elements, ornaments of the menu, breakers of 
monotony of diet. This, it can easily be seen 
at a glance, is precisely the rdle which is as- 
signed to them on the average dinner-table. 
Numerous as they are, only a mere glimpse of 
their fascinating rogues’ gallery can be given. 


Strawberries Often Injurious 

One of the most widely known members of 
the group, and one which will serve excellently 
as a typical illustration, is the strawberry. That 
delicious fruit has the extraordinary vagary of 
acting as an irritant poison to probably some- 
where in the neighborhood of one out of twenty 
of the human species. So common, in fact, is 
this action, that probably every one has known 
of from one to a dozen instances in his own ex- 
perience. The singularity of the effect lies in 
the fact —and this is typical of all this group 
of the poison foods —that it is entirely inde- 
pendent both of the general condition of health 
or vigor of digestion of the individual affected, 
and of the ripeness, freshness, and soundness of 
the berries. 

Mental suggestion and anticipation may also 
be excluded, for the victims will be affected 
by even the smallest trace of strawberries in 
preserves, puddings, etc., when they are entirely 
unaware of the presence of the fruit. Not only 
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will the digestion be disturbed, but, in the more 
susceptible sufferers, rashes and eruptions upon 
the skin, pain in the joints, swelling of the 
lips and tongue, will also be produced. Nor 
can this result be attributed, as Metchnikoff 
has recently suggested, to contamination of 
the berries with fertilizers in the soil, or to 
the presence of insect parasites or of molds or 
bacteria which may have developed upon the 
berries during shipment or exposure in the 
shops. 

It will occur with equal prominence and cer- 
tainty in susceptible persons from the eating of 
jams and preserves in which the berries have 
been thoroughly sterilized by prolonged boil- 
ing, from eating berries which have been care- 
fully washed and cleansed, or even taken from 
vines known to be free from contamination, or 
plucked wild in the meadows. The fault is not 
in the berry, but in the make-up of the unfor- 
tunate individual eating it — and once straw- 
berry-marked, always strawberry-marked, as 
a rule. 

With this for a type or sample, a roll-call 
of our remaining casual criminals can rapidly 
be made. More of them lie in the fruit class 
than in any other. Cherries appear to come 
next in frequency, though at a considerable 
interval. Then come raspberries, prunes, ba- 
nanas, melons, grape-fruit, oranges, apricots, 
peaches, plums, and, last and least frequent, 
apples. 

All of these we have personally known to 
produce more or less severe and definite poi- 
sonings, entirely independent of the amount 
taken or of the condition and ripeness of the 
fruit. Oddly enough, that “‘fruit,’’ the tomato, 
which has the worst popular reputation in this 
regard, seems comparatively free from actual 
offense. 


Oranges Rarely Poisonous 


Poisonings by oranges show one marked 
peculiarity, and that is that they seem to occur 
only —or at least generally — where the fruit 
is picked directly from the trees. In southern 
California they are comparatively common; in 
other parts of the United States I have been 
able to find few instances. 

The next longest list of these eccentrics is 
found among the vegetables, and includes as- 
paragus, spinach, string-beans, potatoes, cucum- 
bers, cabbage, sage, parsley, onions, radishes, 
and turnips. Most of these, of course, contain 
considerable amounts of cellulose and woody 
fiber, and quickly and readily undergo poison- 
ous changes in the process of spoiling, lending 
themselves readily to the furthering of any 
fermentative process that may be present in 
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the alimentary canal; but, apart from all these 
possibilities, they also have comparatively defi- 
nite specific poisonous effects upon certain in- 
dividuals, entirely independent of the amount 
taken, the state of digestion at the time, or the 
condition of the vegetables. 


Animal Products Scarcely Ever 
4 Harmful 


The list of animal products which are, in 
sound condition, poisonous, even to “‘freakish”’ 
individuals, is very short, covering only crabs, 
lobsters, clams, oysters, salmon, cheese, and 
very, very rarely eggs and milk. The latter 
two are the rarest gems of our poison-food collec- 
tion, but perfectly clear-cut. I have known 
personally six persons upon whom eggs acted 
as a poison. Four were only affected when one 
or more eggs had been eaten, but the other two 
could touch no food containing the smallest 
trace of egg, such as custard, cake, or pudding, 
without promptly paying the penalty. The 
susceptibility is well recognized in medical 
literature, though only as a curious anomaly. 
The symptoms are those of a violent poison like 
arsenic, and are absolutely independent of the 
freshness or condition of the egg eaten. 

This is, however, not quite so incredible as it 
might appear at first sight, for the yolk of an 
egg is an exceedingly complex body, capable of 
“exploding” into a great variety of waste 
poisons — witness how exceedingly offensive it 
becomes when even slightly decayed. 

Moreover, while the eggs of birds are rarely 
poisonous, those of fishes are not infrequently 
so. Fish-roe is proverbially risky as a food, 
and the closed season observed for many fishes 
even by savages is probably largely due to 
their unsafeness as food during the spawning 
season. 


Sea- Foods 


The other sea-foods mentioned — crabs, lob- 
sters, clams, and cockles— are already black- 
listed in popular report as “‘ very indigestible.” 
Much of this bad reputation is undeserved, and 
due to the remarkable rapidity with which they 
undergo putrefactive changes; but part of it 
rests upon the fact that, to a certain number 
of people, they are distinctly and essentially 
poisonous. 

Cockles and mussels are so frequently followed 
by burning in the stomach, griping, and nettle- 
rash, that only the less intelligent classes of our 
population, chiefly foreigners and Indians, will 
eat them at all. Any old fisherman will tell you 
that if you eat the “beard” (byssus) of a mussel, 
it will “‘pizen” or even kill you; if you avoid 
this, you’re safe. This is about as reliable 
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as the similar myth regarding the cherry in a 
cocktail.* 

A few luckless babies are poisoned by cows’ 
milk in any dilution or modification, and can 
only be kept alive by albumin-water or a wet- 
nurse, while a fair sprinkling of adults find that 
raw milk does not agree with them even in 
small amounts. 


The Stimulants — the Last of the Eccentric 
Poison Foods 


Last of all among the third group of poison 
foods come the so-called stimulants, tea, coffee, 
tobacco, and alcohol. They are typical mem- 
bers of the group; poisons even in small amounts 
to a small percentage; in large amounts to the 
majority of the race. We are only just begin- 
ning adequately to appreciate the large part 
that individual susceptibility plays in their 
injurious effects. Probably eighty per cent 
of men can use them in moderation without 
injury and without any serious temptation to 
go to excess. 

Tea and coffee depend for their comforting 
effects partly upon the hot water in which they 
are infused; partly upon their agreeable odor 
and taste, due to an aromatic oil; and partly 
upon an alkaloid, caffein, or theine, now more 
accurately known as trimethyl-xanthin. These 
three factors are nearly equal in influence. 
Caffein is a mild stimulant to the circulation, 
the brain-cells, and the kidneys. To about five 
per cent of individuals it is poisonous; to the 
remainder absolutely harmless in the amounts 
usually drunk. Few discoveries of the wit of 
man have added more to the comfort and happi- 
ness of life and less to its miseries than tea and 
coffee. Like soups, broths, and cheeses, though 
not foods themselves, they enable the majority 
of people, and especially women, to eat with a 
relish considerable amounts of bread, butter, 
crackers, meat, cake, etc., for which otherwise 
they would have little appetite. In other words, 
they are a splendid “introduction committee.” 
Instead of diminishing the amount of food con- 
sumed, they increase it. Moreover, they are 
usually taken with sugar and cream or milk, 
and a cup of tea or coffee with plenty of these 
“trimmings” is the nutritive equivalent of a 
small saucer of breakfast-food. 

* A few unfortunate individuals cannot eat salmon without suffer- 
ing from urticaria, and a very few are unpleasantly affected by fish 
of any sort. 

The meats proper and the starches are the two classes of food- 
stuffs freest from any of those occasional toxic effects. One meat, 
mutton, like its cousin venison, occasionally produces vomiting 
and purging in a few susceptible persons. A few others are sus- 
ceptible to veal, and I have known one rheumatic patient who de- 
clared that a single helping of beefsteak would bring on a fresh 
attack of pain. 

One or two calamitously ‘freaky ”’ individuals are on record as 
being acutely poisoned by even man’s best friend — wheat flour. 


It can be imagined what difficulties they had when away from 
home getting in things that were safe for them to eat. 
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Outside of the luckless five per cent, their in- 
jurious effects are chiefly due to the excess of 
tannin present when they are unintelligently 
made. The average boarding-house or farm- 
house cup of tea resembles most a weak decoc- 
tion of oak-bark, on account of its excess of 
tannin, due to boiling or stewing on the back 
of the stove. It is the astringency of this ele- 
ment, which may reach seven per cent, and 
not the caffein, that deranges digestion. 

To take either tea or coffee as a substitute for 
food is, of course, absurd and can end only in 
disaster. Most of the ‘‘tea-poisoning” symp- 
toms of the poor seamstress or working-woman 
are signs of starvation, not due to the tea which 
she can get, but to the lack of food which she 
can't afford. If you take either late at night, 
they'll be likely to keep you awake; that’s what 
they were introduced for originally — one by the 
bonzes of Thibet, and the other by the monks of 
Arabia. The “dyspepsias”’ attributed to them 
are due nine times out of ten to the food taken 
with them. No disease known to the medical 
profession is attributable to them. 


Poison Foods and the Diet Reformers 

Even this hasty review of poison foods sug- 
gests reflections of .considerable importance 
and interest. We find, in the first place, that 
the staple foods o° the civilized world—the 
meats, the flours or meals, the butters or oils, 
fish, eggs, milk, and sugars—have won their 
position purely upon their own merits: first, 
by possessing adequate fuel-value in digestible 
form at a moderate cost; second, by being al- 
most entirely free from poisonous effects, even 
in large amounts and after prolonged use. 

Next in importance upon the list comes a 
much larger group of secondary, or occasional, 
or temporary poison foods, which, though also 
possessed of high nutritive value at nearly as 
little expense as the staples,— and in some cases 
even less expense,— never reach anything like 
the figure of the staples in the total of crop re- 
ports or price-lists. Such are beans, peas, nuts, 
cheese, corn-meal, oat-meal, and graham-meal. 

These are nearly all found to be disqualified 
from heavy and continuous use by the posses- 
sion of poisonous elements or coarse and irritat- 
ing particles or fibers which upset the average 
digestion, and are poisonous or irritating even 
in small amounts to a moderate percentage of 
individuals. A certain degree of immunity to 
these principles or particles may be acquired 
under the pressure of stern necessity, as among 
soldiers and frontiersmen. But they are never 
willingly used as more than occasional and 
supplementary elements in the dietary where 
other food materials are accessible. 
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Finally comes a great group of food-stuffs 
which are used chiefly as flavors, sauces, salads, 
fillers of gaps between the solid staples, reliev- 
ers of monotony. Their function, though from 
a fuel point of view they are of little impor- 
tance, is practically of enormous value, and yet 
they intrinsically belong just about where the 
market reports class them and the menus place 
them, namely, among the luxuries and the 
decorations: first, because they are usually 
deficient in actual fuel-value in proportion to 
their bulk; second, when taken in sufficient 
amounts to act as a genuine food and to supply 
an appreciable share of nutrition, they are apt 
to set up fermentative changes in the alimen- 
tary canal; and third, because nearly every one 
of them is more or less inherently toxic to a 
small percentage of individuals. 

The bearing of these considerations upon re- 
form or exclusive dietaries is of interest. The 
economist and the vegetarian who, for utilita- 
rian or humane or moral reasons, urge the sub- 
stitution for meat of beans, peas, cheese, corn- 
meal, oatmeal, nuts, fruits, etc., are promptly 
baffled by the fact that these cheap and highly 
nutritious substances all contain elements 
which are poisonous or irritating to the aver- 
age stomach when taken in excess of about 
one third of the actual needs of the body, and, 
in the case of the fruits and vegetables, are 
markedly deficient in fuel-value in the amounts 
which can be sufficiently ingested or digested. 

The school of dietetic reformers who hold 
that food should be eaten raw also find them- 
selves confronted by obstacles of this same 
character, in that they usually, either from 
obvious reasons or upon moral grounds, avoid 
the use of meat, and are thrown back upon the 
same great sources of vegetable proteid as the 
vegetarians — beans, nuts, cheese, etc.; more- 
over, they expose themselves to an ambuscade 
of other dangers, through the possibility of bac- 
teriological contamination of their food. Indeed, 
the great bacteriologist, Metchnikoff, goes so 
far as to raise the banner of bacteriology against 
the use of any uncooked fruits, vegetables, or 
grains which cannot show a spotless and unsul- 
lied pedigree from stem to mouth. 

To sum up, poison foods, while intensely indi- 
vidual in their action and at first sight little bet- 
ter than curiosities of dietetics, have exercised a 
profound influence on the menus of civilized 
races. Moreover, the sanction which the latest 
discoveries of the laboratory have given to their 
age-long exclusion from the list of staple foods 
is a fact to be reckoned with by that huge and 
well-disciplined army of food reformers who, 
actuated by the highest motives, are desirous 
of reconstructing the dietary of mankind 
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THE BATTLE OF MISSIONARY RIDGE* 


BY 


CARL §$S 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


T last, on the 25th day of 
September, 1863, the Elev- 
enth Corps was cut loose 
from the Army of the Po- 
tomac and despatched, to- 
gether with the Twelfth, both 
under the command of Gen- 
the Western field of operations. 
General Rosecrans had manoeuvered the rebel 
General Bragg out of Chattanooga, but suffered 
a grievous defeat on September 19th and 2oth 
at Chickamauga, where the Army of the Cum- 
berland was saved from total destruction only 
by the heroic firmness of General Thomas. It 
may be remarked here, by the way, that the 
rout of our right wing in that battle was far 
more disastrous and d:screditable than the de- 
feat of the Eleventh Corps at Chancellorsville 
had been, but that nobody ever thought of 
branding that part of the Army of the Cum- 
berland with cowardice on that account. 

Our defeated hosts found refuge in Chatta- 
nooga, where they intrenched themselves. The 
Confederate General Bragg did not feel himself 
strong enough to carry their works by assault, 
but he besieged them closely enough to threaten 
seriously their lines of communication with the 
Union forces in the West, as well as their bases 
of supplies. In fact, the Army of the Cumber- 
land at Chattanooga was reduced to very short 
rations, and there was such a scarcity of forage 
that there were not nearly enough sound horses 
to equip the artillery. Under these circum- 
stances the Eleventh and the Twelfth corps 
were detached from the Army of the Potomac 
and hurried westward to succor the Army of the 
Cumberland in its precarious situation, and in 
the first place to open the “ cracker-line,” as the 
soldiers humorously called the line of supplies. 


Extraordinary Ignorance of the Natives 


On the 1st and 2d of October my command 
arrived at Bridgeport, Alabama, on the Ten- 
hessee River. One of my first duties was to 
acquaint myself with the country in my front 
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and on my flanks. Many of the scouting-par- 
ties | led myself, and it was on these occasions 
that I first came into personal contact with 
the population of that hill region of northern 
Alabama, northern Georgia, and southwestern 
Tennessee. I had met Southern country people 
in Virginia and Maryland, and had been aston- 
ished at the ignorance of many of them as to 
what among the rural population of the North 
were matters of common knowledge. But my 
experiences in my present surroundings were far 
more astonishing. Not far from my encamp- 
ment I came upon a farm-house inhabited by an 
elderly man, his wife, and a flock of children. 
He was by no means a poor man, for, as he told 
me, he owned several hundred acres of land. 
But he lived in a log-house, the central part of 
which was open on the front, with one inclosed 
room on the right and one on the left, with mud 
chimneys, and with chinks between the logs 
so imperfectly filled that the wind could pass 
through freely. There was hardly anything 
inside worthy of the name of furniture. The 
art of reading and writing was unknown in the 
family, except, perhaps, from hearsay. The 
children were dirty, ragged, and, of course, 
barefooted, sharing the freedom of the house 
with dogs and other domestic animals. 

The farmer seemed to be a good-natured per- 
son, but my conversations with him disclosed 
an almost incredible depth of ignorance. Of 
the country in which he lived he had only a 
vague and nebulous conception. He asked me 
where all ‘‘ these people,” meaning my soldiers, 
came from. When | told him they came from 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and 
Wisconsin, he was very much puzzled. Of New 
York he had heard as a ‘‘ monstrous big town ” 
so far away that it would take several weeks’ 
travel to get there. He asked me how many 
people might live there, but when I answered 
about seven hundred thousand, he understood 
me to say seven thousand, and threw up his 
hands in amazement and exclaimed: “Lord, 
seven thousand people living in one place! That 
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place must be bigger than Chattanooga!” He 
had heard somebody say that the earth trav- 
eled around the sun; but he could not believe it. 
Did he not see the sun rising every morning on 
one side of him and travel to the other side, 
where it set in the evening? He cherished some 
religious notions, centering in a somewhat in- 
definite imagining of heaven and hell and sal- 
vation, which he had received from his parents 
and from itinerant exhorters. He had also 
heard something about the Atlantic Ocean, be- 
yond which there were large countries with lots 
of strange people in them, and he was struck 
dumb with wonder and amazement, looking me 
over with a sort of puzzled curiosity, when |] 
told him that I and many of my soldiers had 
been born in one of those countries on the other 
side of the great water. 


A Pathetic Instance 


But I had another experience if possible still 
more astonishing. On one of my rides | found 
a lonely log-cabin, in the door of which I saw 
a woman surrounded by a lively flock of flaxen- 
haired children, some six or seven of them, of 
various ages. Being thirsty, | rode up to ask 
her for a drink of water, which she brought to 
me in a gourd from the well-bucket, presenting 
it with a kindly smile and a few words in the 
local dialect which I did not understand. Al- 
though poorly clad and barefooted, she looked 
rather clean and neat; and so did the children, 
who had evidently been washed that day. She 
appeared to be about thirty-five years old, and 
the expression of her face was pleasant, frank, 
and modest. I asked her whether these were her 
children. She answered, “Yes,” looking around 
at them with an expression of obvious pride and 
pleasure. How many children had she ? — Thir- 
teen. Some were in the field, the older ones.— 
Where was her husband? In the army ?— 
Husband? She had no husband.— Was he 
dead, leaving her alone with so many children ? 
Without the slightest embarrassment she an- 
swered that she never had had any husband; 
and in response to my further question whether 
she really had never been married, she simply 
shook her head with an expression, not of 
vexation, but rather of surprise, as if she did 
not quite understand what I might mean. | 
left her, greatly puzzled. When I met my 
friend the old farmer again, | asked him about 
her. He replied that she was a very decent 
and industrious woman, who took good care of 
her children, and that there were several such 
cases around there. 

I do not mean to say that those cases por- 
trayed the general state of civilization in a 
large tract of country. In some of the valleys, 
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or “coves,” 1 found people quite illiterate, in- 
deed, but intellectually far more advanced and 
more conversant with the moralities of civilized 
society. But, even among them, instances such 
as | have described appeared sporadically, while 
in some more secluded districts they represented 
the rule. What surprised me most was that 
such people were mostly of pure Anglo-Saxon 
stock, here and there interspersed with Scotch- 
Irish, very clearly demonstrating that the ele- 
ment of race is by no means the only one 
determining the progressive capacities or ten- 
dencies of a population, but that even the most 
vigorous races may succumb in their develop- 
ment to the disfavor of surrounding circum- 
stances. These people in their seclusion were 
simply left behind by the progressive move- 
ments going on at a distance. 


First Meeting with Grant 


About the 20th of October we learned, first 
by rumor, and then by official announcement, 
that General Grant had taken command of the 
“Military Division of the Mississippi,” includ- 
ing the field of operations of the Army of the 
Cumberland; that General Rosecrans had been 
removed from the command of that army, to 
be superseded by General Thomas; and that 
General Sherman was hurrying on from the 
West with large reinforcements. On the 27th 
we broke camp and started on our march from 
Bridgeport to Chattanooga. The road was in 
a dreadful condition. There were so many car- 
casses of mules and horses lying on and beside 
it that I thought if they were laid length- 
wise they would easily cover the whole distance. 

In the afternoon of the 28th we came to 
Lookout Valley, near Brown’s Ferry, about 
three miles from Chattanooga. 

In the course of the next morning | saw 
General Grant for the first time. Unexpectedly 
he had come over with General Thomas to in- 
spect our lines. As his coming had not been 
announced, his appearance among us was a 
surprise, and there was no demonstration, no 
cheering, among the soldiers, because they did 
not know that this modest-looking gentleman 
was the victorious hero of many battles. There 
was absolutely nothing of the fuss-and-feather 
style, nothing of the stage or picture general, 
about him. His head was covered with the 
regulation black felt hat. He wore a major- 
general’s coat, but it was unbuttoned and un- 
belted. He carried no sword. On his hands 
he had a pair of brilliant white cotton gloves, 
and on his feet low shoes which permitted a 
pair of white socks to be seen, all the more as 
his trousers had perceptibly slipped up. He 


smoked a large black cigar with great energy, © 
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and looked about him in a businesslike way 
with an impassible face. I had no opportu- 
nity for coming into personal contact with him 
at that time, as the cavalcade passed by at a 
brisk gait. 

While General Grant pushed on his prepara- 
tions for the discomfiture of Bragg’s army, 
which occupied very strong positions on Mis- 
sionary Ridge and Lookout Mountain, the 
Eleventh Corps remained encamped until No- 
vember 22d in Lookout Valley, extending and 
strengthening its intrenchments. We were 
within range of the rebel battery on Lookout 
Mountain, which every day dropped a number 
of shells into our camps without doing any 
damage. The noise made by the shells in flight 
and in explosion at first caused a little nervous- 
ness among some of the men, which, however, 
soon disappeared. Once, indeed, a shell falling 
into my mess-tent, while | was sitting at dinner 
with the officers of my staff, caused a momen- 
tary sensation and a rapid scattering of the di- 
ners. But as the missile did not explode, con- 
fidence was soon restored. It gradually became 
a favorite amusement of the troops to watch 
the puffs of smoke ejected by the rebel guns on 
Lookout Mountain, to listen to the whirring 
noise made by the coming missiles, and to make 
bets as to where they would strike the ground. 

Another amusement consisted in the talks 
with deserters from the rebel army, who came 
over to us in great numbers. They were mostly 
from some Alabama regiments which were 
camped opposite to us on the other side of 
Lookout Creek. They would, during the night, 
crawl over a big tree which had fallen across 
the creek and then surrender to our pickets. 
There were so many of them that sometimes, 
when | rose in the early morning, I found the 
space between my headquarters tents filled with 
a dense crowd. They were a sorry lot, ragged, 
dirty, andemaciated. They insisted on “ taking 
theoath” without delay. There had, no doubt, 
been much current talk about their having to 
“take the oath of allegiance” if they surren- 
dered. But very many of them seemed to think 
that “taking the oath” meant getting some- 
thing to eat—so eager were they in their 
demand for it. They were apparently disap- 
pointed when they were only asked to hold up 
their hands and swear. That disappointment 
Was relieved by the subsequent distribution of 
rations among them, and the avidity and relish 
with which those rations were devoured spoke 
volumes of the lean days when they had had 
nothing to live upon but roasted ears of corn. 

Among those with whom I talked I found 
some who were not without a certain kind of 
rustic mother-wit; but the ignorance of most of 





them was beyond belief. We saw the “ South- 
ern poor white” in his typical complexion. The 
horizon of those whom we met as deserters 
had been widened somewhat by their experj- 
ences of campaign life, but not very much. 
They had but a very dim conception, if any 
conception at all, of what all this fighting and 
bloodshed was about. They had been induced 
or forced to join the army by those to whom 
they had been accustomed to look up to as 
their superiors. They had only an indistinct 
feeling that the war had not been undertaken 
and was not carried on by the South for their 
benefit. There was a “‘ winged word” current 
among the poor people of the South which 
strikingly portrayed the situation, as they con- 
ceived it to be, in a single sentence: “It is 
the rich man’s war and the poor man’s fight.” 
This was so true that the poor whites of the 
South could hardly be expected to.be senti- 
mentally loyal to the “‘ Southern cause.”” Many 
of them saw, therefore, nothing dishonorable 
or criminal in desertion or voluntary surrendef, 
and resorted to it without any qualms of con- 
science when they got tired of sacrificing them- 
selves for the benefit of interests which they 
did not understand. But while they remained 
in the ranks they proved in many respects 
excellent soldiers. They suffered hunger and 
all sorts of privation with heroic endurance. 
They executed marches of almost incredible 
length and difficulty and bore all kinds of 
fatigue without much complaint. And they 
were good, steady fighters, too, and many of 
them good marksmen, having been “ handy” 
with the rifle or shot-gun from their childhood 
up. Those who had surrendered to us and “ ta- 
ken the oath” we put to work in improving the 
roads and similar tasks, and found them to be, if 
not very good, at least tolerably useful laborers. 


A Strange Premonition 


At last General Grant was ready to strike. 
Bragg had foolishly detached Longstreet’s corps 
to overwhelm Burnside at Knoxville, and thus 
had dangerously weakened himself. Sherman 
had arrived with several divisions of his army, 
and on November 22d the Eleventh Corps re- 
ceived orders to leave Lookout Valley and to 
march to Chattanooga, where we joined the 
Army of the Cumberland. | shall not attempt 
a description of the battle of Missionary Ridge, 
with all its dramatic and picturesque incidents, 
but shall confine myself to my own personal 
experiences, one of which is of some psycho- 
logical interest. 

When, after a quiet sleep, | woke up about 
daybreak on November 23d, my first thought 
was that on that day I should be killed. It 
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was as if a voice within me told me so with 
solemn distinctness. 1 tried to shake. off the 
impression and to laugh at my weakness in 
listening to that voice a single moment. But, 
while | met my companions and went about 
the performance of my duties in the accus- 
tomed way, the voice would always come back: 
“This day | shall be killed.” Once I actually 
came very near sitting down to write a “ last 
letter” to my wife and children; but a feeling 
of shame at my superstitious emotion came 
over me, and | desisted. Still the voice would 
not be silent. | busied myself with walking 
about among my troops to see that they were 
in proper fighting trim for the battle, which we 
expected to open at any moment, but the voice 
followed me without cessation. I made a strong 
effort to appear as cheerful as usual, so that 
my officers might not notice the state of my 
mind, and | think I succeeded. But what | 
could not conceal was a restless impatience that 
the impending action should begin. Still, the 
whole forenoon passed without any serious en- 
gagement — only a cannon-shot now and then, 
and here and there a little crackle of picket- 
firing. The breastworks and batteries of the 


enemy on the steep crest of Missionary Ridge 
on our left and opposite our center, and on 
Lookout Mountain on our right, frowned down 
upon us, apparently impregnable. 


At last, about noon, two divisions of the 
Army of the Cumberland in our left center were 
ordered to advance, and in a short space of 
time they took the first line of the enemy’s 
rifle-pits at the foot of the mountain. Al- 
though the voice within me still spoke, I felt a 
little relief when | heard the real thunder of 
battle immediately in front. But my command 
stood there two hours more with grounded arms, 
waiting for orders. At last, at two o'clock, a 
staff-officer galloped up with the instruction 
that I should take position in the woods on the 
left of those divisions, between Orchard Knob 
and the Tennessee River, connecting on my 
right with General Wood, and on my left with 
the Second Division of our corps. “ Now is 
the time,” said the voice within. 

In deploying my command and making the 
prescribed connection | had no difficulty,— 
only aslight skirmish-fire,— the enemy readily 
yielding when | pushed my skirmishers as far 
ahead as Citico Creek. But there was a rebel 
battery of artillery placed on the slope of Mis- 
sionary Ridge opposite Orchard Knob, invisible 
to us on account of the woods, which threw 
shells at us and apparently had a correct range. 
Shells would come over to us from it in slow 
order, probably about two a minute. A prac- 
tised ear could gage their course in coming 
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. rather accurately by their whirring noise. Hav- 


ing made my alinement with the neighboring 
divisions on the right and ‘left, | was halting 
on horseback with my staff, between my skir- 
mishers and my line of battle, in momentary 
expectation of further orders, when | heard a 
shell coming, as | judged, straight toward me. 
“This is the one,” I said to myself. The few 
moments | heard it coming seemed very long. 
It struck the ground under my horse, causing 
the animal to give a jump, broke the fore legs 
of the horse of one of my orderlies immedi- 
ately behind me, struck an embankment about 
twenty yards in the rear of me, and then ex- 
ploded, without hurting any one. The effect 
was electric. The voice within me said: “This 
was the one, but it did not kill me after all.” 
Instantly the premonition of death vanished 
and my usual spirits returned. I never had 
such an experience again. 


A Spectacular Battle 


The share of my division in the actual fight- 
ing in the battle of Missionary Ridge was rather 
slight. It would have been our fortune to take 
part in the conquest of Lookout Mountain, the 
so-called ‘‘Battle above the Clouds,” had not an 
unexpected mixing of General Hooker’s troops 
with other commands transferred us from Look- 
out Valley to Chattanooga. But as it was we 
could only watch it from afar, as during the 
afternoon the little puffs of smoke enlivened the 
brush on the rugged mountain-slope, and after 
dark the musketry flickered through it like 
swarms of fireflies. The steady advance of 
our fire-line in this spectacular fashion greatly 
cheered the whole army. Late .the same after- 
noon | received an order from General Grant to 
support the forces on my right and left in case 
of an attack, but, unless | myself were attacked, 
to do nothing that might bring on a general 
engagement. As there was nothing but slight 
skirmishing in my front and that of my neigh- 
bors, this order was easily executed. The night 
passed quietly. At sunrise the next day, the 
25th of November, I was ordered to drive the 
enemy out of his rifle-pits in my front, which 
was done with ease. But it was by no means 
intended that our corps should remain without 
serious work in the battle. On the contrary, an 
important part had been assigned to us in what 
was to be the decisive movement. But again 
accident doomed us to comparative inactivity. 

It was General Grant’s plan that Sherman 
should assault the extreme right of Bragg’s 
army, placed on the northern end of Missionary 
Ridge at Tunnel Hill, and then drive the enemy 
from the flank out of his position on the crest. 
Sherman did succeed in crossing the Tennessee 
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River at the appointed place on the right of 
the enemy, and in dislodging the rebel forces 
from the heights immediately before him; but, 
advancing, he discovered to his chagrin that the 
heights he had carried were separated from the 
enemy’s strong position on Tunnel Hill by a 
deep and precipitous ravine which was a very 
serious obstacle to his progress. In the course 
of the morning I| received orders to join General 
Sherman, the Second Division of our corps hav- 
ing preceded me. About two in the afternoon 
I took position on Sherman’s left. | then met 
the General personally for the first time. | 
found him sitting on a stone fence overlook- 
ing the great ravine separating him from the 
enemy’s fortifications on Tunnel Hill, which 
bristled with cannon and bayonets. 

A Picture of Sherman 

General Sherman was anxiously watching the 
progress of Ewing’s division of the Fifteenth 
Corps, reinforced by two or three regiments 
of Buschbeck’s brigade of the Eleventh, as 
it struggled up the slope toward the rebel in- 
trenchments above, under very heavy fire from 
the enemy. They were evidently laboring 
hard. General Sherman received me very cor- 
dially and asked me to sit by him. At once 
we were engaged in lively conversation, as if 
we had been old acquaintances. The General 
was in an unhappy frame of mind, his hope of 
promptly overwhelming the enemy’s right flank 
and thus striking the decisive blow of the battle 
having been dashed by the discovery of the big 
ravine in his way. It was a stinging disap- 
pointment. He gave vent to his feelings in 
language of astonishing vivacity —at least, it 
astonished me, as | had never seen or heard him 
before. | expected every moment that he would 
order me to “go in” with my whole division in 
support of Ewing’s charge. But he preferred 
that my command should remain in reserve on 
his left, to provide for the emergency of a rebel 
attack from that quarter. 

The result as to my command was that it 
stood there inactive, only now and then at- 
tracting a shell from the rebel position across 
the ravine as my troops showed themselves. 
So the afternoon wore on. After a short stay 
on the stone fence Sherman restlessly walked 
away, and I did not see him again that day. 
Ewing’s attack advanced more and more slowly, 
but came near reaching the rebel intrenchments 
on the crest, when toward dusk it seemed to be 
arrested by the increasing intensity of the rebel 
fire, and dropped back down the hill. From the 
direction of Chattanooga, the center of the po- 
sition of our army, we heard a tremendous roar 
and saw thick clouds of white smoke rising int 
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the air, but we did not know what it signified. 
It might have meant an unsuccessful attack on 
Missionary Ridge, like Ewing’s, but on a grander 
scale and perhaps with more disastrous results. 
Thus we on the extreme left were in rather a 
depressed state of mind when the shadows of 
evening fell and the battle-field grew more and 
more silent. 


The News of Victory 

The great victory of Missionary Ridge was 
announced to us in an almost casual way. 
There was immediately behind my line of bat- 
tle a little dilapidated negro cabin in which our 
headquarters orderlies had constructed, out of 
planks found lying around, something like a 
table with a bench on each side. There | sat 
down with my staff-officers to ‘supper’ — 
coffee, hardtack, and perhaps a slice of bacon. 
We had hardly begun our repast, when my 
division surgeon dismounted outside, came in, 
and joined the revelers. He was a somewhat 
monosyllabic gentleman and gave us only a 
“good evening.”’ After a while | asked him: 
“Where do you come from, Doctor?” 

“Just from Chattanooga, sir.’’ 

“‘Looked for medical stores, | suppose ?”’ 

“Vee au.” 

“There was a tremendous noise around there. 
What was it?” 

“Fighting, sir.” 

“Fighting — where ?”’ 

“On the hillside, sir. 

“ What hillside P”’ 

“‘ They call it Missionary Ridge, I think, sir.” 

“What? Our boys went up Missionary 
Ridge? Did they get to the top? Now be 
a little more lively, Doctor!” 

“Yes, sir; we could see them climb up there, 
and there was much waving of hats and cheer- 
ing.” 

“What ? 
ran away?” 

“| heard the officers say so at headquarters.” 

“By Jove, then we have won the battle!” 

“I guess so, sir,’’ said the Doctor quietly. 

The rest of us jumped up without finishing 
our supper and hurriedly ran out for more news. 
Then we heard from afar a swelling wave of 
cheers rolling along our lines toward us, and in 
a few minutes we had the whole glorious story. 
It was an amazing tale. Sherman’s attack on 
the enemy’s right having come to a standstill, 
several divisions of the Army of the Cumberland 
in our center were ordered to advance. At first 
it was not intended to attempt the actual storm- 
ing of Missionary Ridge,—a fortified position 
which seemed well-nigh impregnable by a front 
attack,—but rather to make a threatening 
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demonstration calculated to induce Bragg to 
withdraw forces from his right to his center, and 
thus to facilitate Sherman’s task. But the brave 
men of our Army of the Cumberland, once 
launched, could not be held back. With irresist- 
ible impetuosity, without orders,—it may almost 
be said against orders,— they rushed forward, 
hurled the enemy’s advanced lines out of their 
defenses on the slope, scaled the steep acclivity 
like wildcats, and suddenly appeared on the 
crest of the ridge, where the rebel host, amazed 
at this wholly unlooked-for audacity, fled in 
wild confusion, leaving their intrenched artil- 
lery and thousands of prisoners behind them. 
It was a soldiers’ triumph, one of the most 
brilliant in history. 

The next two days we took part in the pur- 
suit of the discomfited enemy, which resulted 
in the capture of more guns,— bringing up the 
total to forty-two pieces,—of more prisoners, 
amounting to six thousand in all, and of large 
numbers of vehicles and stores, and in vast de- 
struction of property. And then we set out 
under General Sherman’s command on an 
expedition to Knoxville, East Tennessee, for 
the relief of General Burnside, who was hard 
pressed by General Longstreet’s corps. 

According to alarming reports Burnside was 
in sore need of speedy help. It seemed to be a 
matter of days howlong he would be able to hold 
out. The distance to be covered in a hurry was 
one hundred and twenty miles. We marched in 
the lightest kind of order — no tents, no wagon- 
trains, the men carrying only their blankets and 
knapsacks, if they had any, with something to 
eat in their haversacks and plenty of ammuni- 
tion in their cartridge-boxes. But they were in 
fine spirits after the great victory and bore the 
fatigues of the forced march with excellent 
cheer. We usually started about daybreak and 
went into camp about dark, having in the mean- 
time crossed rivers and creeks with or without 
bridges, and mountain passes, sometimes over 
roads hardly worthy of the name. We saw no 
enemy in our front except some cavalry detach- 
ments sent out, not to fight, but to observe. 
Whenever they came within range, a shell or 
two from our guns made them scamper off. 


Sherman’s Sense of Humor 

On this march I witnessed a little scene which 
Was characteristic of the “fun” which we higher 
ollicers occasionally indulged in. One frosty 
morning | noticed a rather decent-looking house 
by the roadside, from the chimney of which a 
blue cloud of smoke curled up. In the front 
yard two orderlies were holding saddled horses. 
| concluded that there must be general officers 
in ide and, possibly, something to eat. Seduced 
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by this thought, | dismountea, and found with- 
in, toasting their feet by a crackling wood fire, 
General Sherman and General Jefferson C. 
Davis, who commanded a division in the Four- 
teenth Corps attached to Sherman’s command 
—the same General Jefferson C. Davis who at 
the beginning of the war had attracted much 
attention by the killing of General Nelson in the 
Galt House at Louisville. 

General Sherman kindly invited me to sit with 
them, and I did so. A few minutes later Gen- 
eral Howard entered. | have already mentioned 
that General Howard enjoyed the reputation of 
great piety and went by the name of “ the Chris- 
tian soldier.” General Sherman greeted him in 
his brusque way, exclaiming: “‘Glad to see you, 
Howard! Sit down by the fire! Damned 
cold this morning!” Howard, who especially 
abhorred the use of “‘swear-words,”’ answered 
demurely: ‘‘ Yes, General, it is quite cold this 
morning.”” Sherman may have noticed a slight 
touch of reproof in this answer. At any rate, | 
observed a wink he gave General Davis with 
his left eye, while a sarcastic smile flitted across 
his features. It became at once clear what it 
meant, for Davis instantly, while talking about 
some ‘indifferent subject, began to intersperse 
his speech with such a profusion of ‘‘damns”’ 
and the like, when there was not the slightest 
occasion for it, that one might have supposed 
him to be laboring under the intensest excite- 
ment, while really he was in perfectly cold 
blood. In fact, as | afterwards learned, Gen- 
eral Davis was noted for having mastered the 
vocabulary of the “Army in Flanders’’ more 
completely than any man of his rank. 

Howard made several vain attempts to give a 
turn to the conversation. Encouraged by re- 
peated winks and a few sympathetic remarks 
from Sherman, Davis continued the lurid flow 
of his infernalisms, until finally Howard, with 
distress painted all over his face, got up and 
left; whereupon Sherman and Davis broke out 
in a peal of laughter. And when | ventured 
upon a remark about Howard’s sufferings, Sher- 
man said: “ Well, that Christian soldier business 
is all right in its place; but he needn’t put on 
airs when we are among ourselves.” 

A few weeks later, when the Knoxville cam- 
paign was over, Sherman addressed a letter to 
Howard thanking him, most deservedly, for the 
excellent services rendered by him on that ex- 
pedition, and praising him as “‘one who mingled 
so gracefully and perfectly the polished Chris- 
tian gentleman and the prompt, zealous, and 
gallant soldier.”” When I read this, | remem- 
bered the scene | have just described, and 
imagined I saw a little twinkle in Sherman’s 


eye, 
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Hard Work and Scanty Returns 


On December 5th, not many miles from 
Knoxville, we were informed that Longstreet 
had not waited for the arrival of our forces of 
relief, but effected his retreat toward Virginia. 
Thus our expedition had accomplished its pur- 
pose. It was a victory achieved by the sol- 
diers’ legs. We were allowed a day’s rest, and 
then started on our way back, the same hun- 
dred and twenty miles and a little more, to 
our old camp in Lookout Valley. We could 
march more leisurely, but the return seemed 
harder than the advance had been. There was 
not the same spirit init. Our regular food-sup- 
plies were entirely exhausted. We had to “live 
upon the country.”’ We impressed what live 
stock we could, which was by no means always 
sufficient. The surrounding population, Union 
people, were friendly, but poor. Roasted wheat 
and corn had to serve for coffee; molasses, found 
on the farms, for sugar. But, far worse than 
this, the clothing of the men was in tatters, the 
shoes worn and full of holes. Perhaps one 
fourth of the men had none at all. They pro- 
tected their feet by winding rags around them. 

Their miseries were increased by occurrences 
like this: One day our march was unusually 
difficult. We passed through a hilly country. 
The roads were in many places like dry, washed- 
out beds of mountain torrents, full of boulders, 
large and small. The artillery-horses could 
not possibly pull their pieces and caissons over 
these obstacles. They had to be unhitched, 
and infantry detachments were called upon to 
help the artillerymen lift their guns and ap- 
purtenances over the rocks. This operation 
had to be repeated several times during the 
day. Thus the marching column was stopped, 
time and again, without affording the soldiers 
any real rest. On the contrary, such irregular 
stoppages for an uncertain length of time are 
apt to annoy and fatigue the marching men all 
the more. At last, toward dusk of the evening, 
| found on our route a large meadow-ground, 
through which a clear stream of water flowed. 
There was plenty of wood for fires near by. 
The spot seemed to be made for camping. My 
orders as to how far I was to march were not 
quite definite. I was to receive further instruc- 
tions on the way. My troops, having been 
on their feet from early morning and having 
marched under the difficulties described, were 
tired beyond measure. They just dragged them- 
selves painfully along. I resolved to rest them 
on this favored spot, if permitted, and de- 
spatched a staff-officer to corps-headquarters, 

two or three miles ahead, to obtain that per- 
mission. Meanwhile, waiting for an answer 


I did not doubt would be favorable, | assigned 
camping-places to the different brigades. 


Unnecessary Hardships 


After the lapse of about an hour, when a large 
part of my command had come in and were be- 
ginning to build fires and to prepare such food 
as they had, my officer returned from corps- 
headquarters with the positive order that | 
must —without loss of time—continue my 
march and proceed about three miles farther, 
where a camping-place would be assigned to 
me. | thought there must be some mistake, as, 
according to reports, there was no enemy within 
many miles, and | despatched a second staff- 
officer to represent to corps-headquarters that 
to start my men again would be downright 
cruelty to them, and | begged that they be 
allowed to stay for the night where they were, 
unless there was real necessity for their march- 
ing on. In due time the answer came that 
there was such necessity. There was now no- 
thing to be done but to obey instantly. My 
division bugler sounded the signal. There arose 
something like a sullen groan from the bivouac, 
but the men emptied upon the ground the 
water which was just beginning to boil in their 
kettles, and promptly fell into line. 

We had hardly been on the way half an hour 
when a fearful thunder-storm broke upon us. 
The rain came down in sheets like a cloud- 
burst, driving right into our faces. In a few 
minutes we were all drenched to the skin. | 
wore a stout cavalry overcoat with a cape, well 
lined with flannel, over my uniform. In an 
incredibly short time | felt the cold water 
trickle down my body. My riding-boots were 
soon full to overflowing. One may imagine the 
sorry plight of the poor fellows in rags. They 
had to suffer, too, not only from the water 
coming down from above, but also from water 
coming from below. We were again passing 
through a hilly district. The road ran along 
the bottom of a deep valley with high ridges 
on both sides. From these the rain-water 
rushed down in streams, transforming the road 
into a swelling torrent, the water reaching up 
to the knees of the men and higher. Meanwhile 
the thunder was rolling, the lightning flashing, 
and the poor sufferers stumbling over unseen 
boulders under the water and venting their 
choler in wild imprecations. 

At last, after having struggled on in this way 
for about two hours, we emerged from the 
wooded hills into a more open country; at 
least, | judged so, as the absolute darkness 
seemed to be a little relieved. The storm had 
ceased. Riding at the head of my column, ! 

ran against a horseman standing in the middle 
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From a war-time photograph 
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From a Brady negative in the possession of F. H. Meserve 


“I could not rid myself of the impression that beneath this staid and sober exterior there were stil! 
some wild fires burning which might burst through the surface” 
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of the road. ‘‘What troops are these?’’ he 
asked.— ‘Third Division, Eleventh Corps.’’ 
He made himself known in the darkness as an 
officer of the corps staff. My advance patrol had 
somehow missed him and gone astray. He 
brought me an order to put my command into 
camp “right here on both sides of the road.” 
| asked him what it was that made my march 
in this dreadful night necessary, but he did not 
know. It was so dark that I could not distin- 
guish anything beyond half a dozen feet. | did 
discover, however, that on “‘both sides of the 
road” there were plowed fields. There was 
water from the rain standing in the furrows, 
and the ridges were softened into a thick mire. 
And there my men were to camp! My staff- 
officers scattered themselves to find a more con- 
venient or less dismal location for the men, but 
they soon returned, having in the gloom run 
into camps occupied by other troops. Nothing 
remained but to stay where we were. The regi- 
ments were distributed as well as possible in the 
darkness. The men could not stretch themselves 
out on the ground, because the ground was cov- 
ered or soaked with water. They had to sit down 
on their knapsacks, if they had any, or on their 
heels, and try to catch some sleep in that posi- 
tion. About midnight the wind shifted sud- 
denly and blew bitterly cold from the north, 
so bitterly, indeed, that after a while our outer 
garments began to freeze stiff on our bodies. 
| thought I could hear the men’s teeth chatter. 
| am sure mine did. There we sat, now and then 
dropping into a troubled doze, waiting for day. 


An Exasperating Situation 


As soon as the first gray of the morning 
streaked the horizon, there was a general stir. 
The men rose, and tossed and swung their limbs 
to get their blood into circulation. The feet 
of not a few were frozen fast in the soil, and 
when they pulled them up, they left the soles 
of such shoes as they had sticking in the hard- 
ened mud. The pools of water left by the rain 
were covered with solid crusts of ice, and the 
cold north wind was still blowing. I started 
my command as soon as possible, in order to 
get the men into motion, intending to have 
them prepare their breakfast farther on in some 
more congenial spot. The ranks were consid- 
erably thinned, a large number of the men hav- 
ing strayed away from the column and trudged 
onin the darkness of the night. As we proceeded, 
Wwe saw them crawl out from houses or barns 
or sheds or heaps of corn straw or whatever 
protection from the weather they had been 
able to find. The hard-frozen and stony road 
was marked with streaks of blood from the feet 
of the poor fellows who limped painfully along. 
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And finally it turned out that all this had 
been for nothing. Headquarters had been 
disturbed by a rumor that the enemy was at- 
tempting a cavalry raid in our direction, which 
might have made a drawing together of our 
forces necessary. But the rumor proved quite 
unfounded. I have told the story of that dis- 
mal night so elaborately to show my reader 
that even in an ordinary campaign, not to be 
compared with the retreat of Napoleon’s army 
from the Russian snow-fields, soldiers are some- 
times exposed to hardships, not always neces- 
sary, which in their effects are now and then 
no less destructive than powder and lead. 

But on the whole the expedition to Knoxville 
for the relief of Burnside had been a decided 
success. The forced marches were well planned, 
and executed with exemplary precision and 
spirit. Congratulatory orders and complimen- 
tary letters were flying about in great profusion. 
General Sherman wrote one to General Howard, 
in which with justice he commended his conduct 
very higily and charged him “ to convey to Gen- 
eral Schurz and Colonel Buschbeck and to all 
your officers the assurance of my official and 
personal respect.’”’ General Howard in his turn 
was quite eloquent in praise of the Eleventh 
Corps and lauded its “division and brigade 
commanders for the energy and constancy 
they manifested during the campaign.” In the 
course of his report he spoke with especial 
commenuation of Colonel Hecker, who com- 
manded my Third Brigade, and who had per- 
formed the most arduous duties with his char- 
acteristic spirit and efficiency. On the 17th of 
December we reoccupied our old encampments 
in Lookout Valley and looked forward to a 
comparatively quiet and comfortable winter. 


My New Command 


At last I was advised that in the work of 
reorganization the Eleventh and Twelfth corps 
had been consolidated under the name of the 
Twentieth Corps, that the Twentieth Corps was 
to be commanded by General Hooker, and that 
I was assigned to the command of a so-called 
Corps of Instruction near Nashville, in which a 
number of newly levied regiments were to be 
made fit for active duty and then, presump- 
tively, to form part of the Army of the Cum- 
berland under General Thomas. Thus | was 
separated from General Hooker, but in a manner 
not at all according with my wishes and expec- 
tations. I had hoped to march with Sherman 
southward, but the position to which I was 
now assigned promised little active service, for 
nobody could then foresee the battle of Nash- 
ville. Still, | obeyed orders without protest or 
murmur. My camp was speedily established 
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at Edgefield on the northern side of the river, 
opposite Nashville, and several newly organized 
regiments from Western States, especially from 
Indiana, came in to fill it. 


Impressions of Andrew Johnson 


It was then that | made the acquaintance of 
Andrew Johnson, whom President Lincoln had 
appointed “Military Governor” of Tennessee. 
Of our meeting | shall have more to say here- 
after. I called upon him at the State-house in 
Nashville, and he received me not only with 
polite kindness, but with some evidence of a 
desire to cultivate intercourse with me. I was 
not quite clear in my own mind about the im- 
pression he made upon me. He had worked 
himself up from poverty and a low social po- 
sition to political prominence by the energy of 
his character and a degree of ability which, if 
not brilliant, was at least higher than that of his 
political neighbors in East Tennessee. By a bold 
and vigorous fight against all secession tenden- 
cies and against the arrogant pretensions of the 
slaveholding aristocracy, he became the most 
conspicuous representative and the leader of the 
loyal Union element of the South. 

His appearance was not prepossessing, at least 
not tome. His countenance was of a distinctly 
plebeian cast, without force and vivacity. There 
was no genial sunlight in it; rather, something 
sullen, something betokening a strong will in- 
spired by bitter feelings. 1 could well 4magine 
him leading with vindictive energy an uprising 
of a lower order of society against an aristoc- 
racy from whose lordly self-assertion he had 
suffered and whose pride he was bent ypon 
humiliating. Nor did he, as a ‘‘child of the soil,” 
possess anything of that ingenuous, naive, and 
lovable naturalness which never ceased to form 
one of the greatest charms of Lincoln’s char- 
acter. Johnson was by no means a man of cul- 
ture. His education had been of the scantiest. 
Judging from his conversation, his mind moved 
in a narrow circle of ideas as well as of phrases. 
But his contact with the world had taught him 
certain things as to decent and correct appear- 
ance. As often as I saw him, I found him clothed 
in the customary broadcloth of the higher poli- 
tician in Washington, with immaculate linen; 
and | noticed also in his deportment, as far as I 
could observe it, an air, whether assumed or 
genuine, of quiet dignity. Yet 1 could not rid 
myself of the impression that beneath this staid 
and sober exterior there were still wild fires 
burning which might burst through the surface. 

This impression was strengthened by a sin- 
gular experience. It happened twice or three 
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times that when I called upon him I was told 
by the attendant that the Governor was sick 
and could not see anybody. Then, after the 
lapse of four or five days, he would send for me, 
and | would find him uncommonly natty in his 
attire and generally “groomed” with especial 
care. He would also wave off any inquiry about 
his healthe When I mentioned this circum- 
stance to one of the most prominent Union men 
of Nashville, he smiled and said that the Gover- 
nor had “‘ his infirmities,” but was “‘all right” 
on the whole. 


Johnson’s Vindictive Views 


My conversation with him always turned 
upon political subjects. He was a demonstra- 
tively fierce Union man — not upon antislavery 
grounds, but from constitutional reasons and 
from hatred of the slaveholding aristocracy, the 
oppressors and misleaders of the common peo- 
ple, who had resolved to destroy the Republic 
if they were not permitted toruleit. The con- 
stant burden of his speech was that this rebellion 
against the Government of the Union was trea- 
son, and that treason was a crime that must be 
made odious by visiting condign punishment 
upon the traitors. To hear him expatiate upon 
this his favorite theme, one would have thought 
that if this man ever came into power, the face 
of the country would soon bristle with gibbets, 
and foreign lands swarm with fugitives from the 
avenging sword of the Republic. And such sen- 
timents he uttered, not in a tone betraying the 
slightest excitement, but with the calmness of 
long-standing and unquestionable conviction. 

When in the course of our conversations | 
suggested, as I sometimes did, that there were, 
in the reconstruction of the Union, other objects 
to be accomplished fully as important as the 
punishment of the traitors, he would treat such 
suggestions with polite indulgence, at the same 
time insisting, with undisturbed sternness, that 
the Union could not endure unless, by a severe 
punishment of the traitors, treason were for- 
ever branded as the unpardonable crime. In- 
deed, this seemed to constitute the principal 
part of his political program for the future. No 
doubt there were gentler and more amiable 
currents of feeling in Mr. Johnson’s composition, 
known to his family, friends, and neighbors; but 
in our political talks at that time they did not 
manifest themselves. When, a short time after 
my first meeting with Mr. Johnson, the Repub- 
lican National Convention nominated him as its 
candidate for the Vice-Presidency, I was, | must 
confess, one of those who received the news ° 
with a certain uneasiness of feeling. 
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BY 
KENNETH BROWN 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


OOD-BY! Drop me a iine 
if you get anything that can 
jump,” Kerstaw, M. F. H. 
of the Medchester Hunt, 
shouted from the end of the 
train, as it pulled out of 
Eastover Junction. 
s a sting in the words. Kerstaw was 
a good fellow, and both he and his host, St. 
Claire, had enjoyed his two weeks’ visit to Red- 
fields this pleasant Virginia spring weather. 
But in one respect the New Yorker had irri- 
tated not only St. Claire but all the other 
Virginians with whom he had been brought 
into contact during his stay, and that was 
in his attitude toward the horses of Eastover 
County. He had come down, on St. Claire’s 
invitation, with an eye out for possible high- 
class hunters; and while his manners toward 
all the timber-toppers had been perfectly polite, 
he had dismissed as impossible the thought of 
any one that could not jump six feet. 

Now, the fox-hunters of Eastover flattered 
themselves that they could hold their own 
with any men that sat in pigskin. On more 
than one occasion they had received riders 
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coming down from the North with deceitful 
humbleness, and then had shown them the 
heels of their mounts over the rough country 
and through the tangled underbrush of East- 
over. This had happened often enough to 
cause what little natural modesty they pos- 
sessed to exude from them, and to make them 
think themselves invincible. In addition, they 
had sent some of their horses to the Virginia 
shows, and had done well there, although they 
themselves were no horse-show riders, as they 
averred with pride. 

But Kerstaw had taken them at an unfair 
advantage. He had come among them in the 
spring, when they could not ride across the 
country on account of the crops, and in a per- 
fectly gentlemanly but very exasperating way 
had refused to consider anything as first-class 
that could not clear a six-foot bar in perfectly 
cold blood. 

This was to men not accustomed to riding 
with a yard-stick. When they took an unusual 
jump in the hunting-field, a flying estimate of 
height or width sufficed them, and served ade- 
quately for subsequent conversational purposes. 
Probably in the excitement of good hunting 
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rey could have shown performances — con- 
sidering the indifferent take-offs and landings 
common in Eastover—that would have com- 
pared favorably with the riding Kerstaw could 
have done, even mounted on his famous Peach- 
blow, three times winner at Madison Square 
Garden. It is not always the long-striding 
thoroughbred that is best over rough going. 
And, dissembling their wrath at his require- 
ments in horse-flesh, they had been hearty and 
urgent in their invitations to him to return 


“St. Claire calmed them down with voice and 


again in November, either with his own horses 
or to be mounted on the best of theirs. But 
Kerstaw had refused all these deep-laid invita- 
tions, saying that his duties as master of the 
Medchester hounds would keep him fully occu- 
pied in the fall. Yet, at parting, he sped the 
rankling shaft: “If you get hold of anything 
that can jump.” 

“Must think we are a lot of rotten road- 
riders,” St. Claire muttered under his breath, 
the while he was waving his slouch-hat in ami- 
cable farewell. 

It was not that either St. Claire or any of the 
others wished unduly to sell hunters to Kerstaw. 
Of course, each of them had one or more that 
he would not have minded disposing of,— what 
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horse-raising farmer had not ? — but it was the 
Northerner’s tacit assumption that their horses 
were not up to the standard in his part of the 
country that made them hot under the collar. 


I] 


St. Claire drove home thoughtfully, after seeing 
his friend off. He had in front of him two hun- 
ters, earning their summer keep in harness, that 
he considered good enough to stay in front with 
any company. The County of Eastover was 
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rein until they were back in their former jog” 


accustomed to think that its best in girls and 
horse-flesh could not be surpassed anywhere, 
and hardly equaled. 

St. Claire, as has been said, was not anxious 
to sell his hunters. Had there not been run- 
ning unbroken in his pasture a promising four- 
year-old, one of whose great-grandmothers had 
given him the only strain of cold blood in his 
veins, the Virginian would have felt consider- 
able reluctance to parting with either of his 
hunters; but that another man, horse-hunting, 
should have no desire to own them was almost 
an insult. Yet, undeniably, neither of them 
could jump six feet in cold blood. 

“Nobody but a fool would want to,” St. 
Claire growled. “ You never in this world come 
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across a fence as high as that in a fox-hunt, and 
why in thunder do you want a horse to do in a 
paddock what he would never be called on to 
do aftera fox? Might as well want him to climb 
atree.” (These reflections were made by a man 
who had won for himself the reputation of the 
most daredevil rider in the county.) “ ‘If you 
get anything that can jump!’”’ he repeated, 
after several minutes of rumination, and swished 
his whip over the ears of his spirited horses in 
a way that made them almost break their traces. 

St. Claire calmed them down with voice and 
rein until they were back in their former jog, 
and continued his meditations, for safety put- 
ting his whip into its socket, so that the remem- 
brance of Kerstaw’s words should not tempt 
him afresh to gesticulate with it. 


III 


It was a long, tiring drive back from Eastover 
Junction to Redfields, St. Claire’s place; yet, as 
soon as he got back he went out into the big 
pasture, where the work stock were spending 
the Sunday in restful grazing. They looked up 
at him distrustfully as he came among them, 
as if their pseudo-freedom of the day required 
eternal vigilance. He paid no attention to any 
particular one of them until he came to a tre- 
mendous big buckskin mule, who wore clumsily 
a heavy wooden yoke, intended to keep him in 
the field where he was put. 

St. Claire approached the mule with the coo- 
ing whistle used for the enticement of horses; 
and the mule, perhaps chastened by his yoke, 
let his master put his hands on his roached 
mane, 

St. Claire patted him for reward, then led 
him across the wide pasture into the barn-yard. 
There he took off the heavy yoke and turned 
the mule loose. The big buckskin gave a play- 
ful wag or two to his head, to make sure he 
was free, and a whisk of his tufted tail, and 
went galloping around the barn-yard. Then 
he stopped and, with an eye cocked toward his 
master, began looking for stray bunches of grass 
and weeds in the fence-corners. 

St. Claire went up and chinned the fence. It 
was made of stout rails, laid between posts on 
one side, sunk two and a half feet in the ground, 
and stakes on the other, driven in several inches. 
Posts and stakes were wired together at the 
top, and on;the wiring one more heavy rail 
was laid to finish it off well. As St. Claire 
measured himself against the fence, he looked 
through the gap between the top rail and the 
next one below the wiring —and St.Claire stood 
five feet ten inches. The top rail was several 
inches over his head in most places. 


He turned back to the mule: “Well, dog- 
gone you, Doctor, why don’t you jump?” 

The big buckskin mule browsed innocently 
around, whisking his little ridiculous cow-tail at 
a fly, now and then, as if perfectly contented in 
the barn-lot, although a luscious field of winter 
oats grew on the other side of the fence. 

“You fool mule, just because I want you to 
jump, you won’t. I don’t believe you can jump 
this fence,’”’ he taunted him, seeking to impart 
some of the rankle of Kerstaw’s words to the 
bosom of the mule. 

St. Claire caught the mu’«’s eye, as he was 
speaking, and it seemed to have a self-con- 
scious, expectant look; not the casual expres- 
sion that a mule would ordinarily wear before 
his master, rather the watchful air with which 
a suspected pickpocket might observe a police- 
man. The Virginian put his hands in his pockets 
and began to whistle, as he walked around the 
corner of the barn. Still whistling he went into 
the building, and then silently peered out 
through a dusty, cobwebbed window, keeping 
far enough from it not to be visible from 
outside. 

The mule grazed on nibblingly for a short 
time, as if the actions of his master were 
nothing to him. Then he raised his head, gazed 
around him with mulish finesse, and, giving 
another quirk to his tail, walked close up to the 
seemingly insurmountable fence, reared straight 
up into the air, and bucked over it into the 
oatfield beyond, without so much as tipping 
the top rail with his hind toes. 

“T thought as much,”’ St. Claire, in ambush, 
exclaimed to himself, and went to call up half 
a dozen farm-hands and boys from the negro 
quarters for the purpose of corralling the en- 
franchised Doctor, who, without his yoke, was 
nearly as difficult of capture as a giraffe. 

The next morning a new life began for Doctor. 
Sam, the driver, the pride of whose life the 
Doctor was, was told to get another mule for 
himself, and to bring the Doctor to the stables 
reserved for the carriage- and riding-horses. 

“Gwine drive him yo’se’f ?”’ he asked, with a 
grin that hid his disappointment at losing the 
prize member of his team. “Don’t you want 
me to fix his mane and tail up good? They’s 
done growed out right smaht,” and he reached 
his hand for the sharp sheep-shears with which 
this rite was performed. 

“Not on your life, Sam. That ain’t no mule 
—that’s a h-a-w-s-s,”’ St. Claire replied, draw- 
ling out the vernacular, into which he easily 
fell in talking to his darkies. 

“Yas’r. Tha’ so!” Sam answered, with the 
instinctive acquiescence that always preceded 
even a difference of opinion. “He suhtainly do 





Corralling the enfranchised Doctor, who, without his yoke, was nearly as difficult of capture 
as a giraffe” 


favor a mule, though. Haw! haw!” and Sam 
gave a guffaw at this badinage so common 
between Southerners and their negroes. 


1V 


A day later the vet from Eastover Court-House 
stood before the big buckskin mule and eyed 
him for signs of trouble. 

“What’s wrong with him, Saint ?” he asked. 
“| don’t have much practice with mules, except 
when they happen to get mixed up with a barb- 
wire fence.” 

St. Claire took the cigarette from his mouth. 

“His ears are too long,” he said laconically. 

“Ears too long?” the vet repeated, suspect- 
ing a joke in the words, but unable to discern it. 

“And | want him docked.” 

“Docked! Dock a mule? 
hunter of him?” 

“Exactly !” 

The vet stared at St. Claire’s immobile face, 
doubting his sanity; then, as his eyes caught 
500 


Goin’ to make a 


the place on the mule’s neck worn bare by the 
yoke, a grin came over his face which spread 
and spread to the confines permitted by nature. 

“Saint, what devilment are you up to now?” 


he cried. “Make a hunter of a mule! I’ve 
seen a many one ridden, but it was as a mule. 
Dock him! D’you say trim his ears? Oh 
Lordy !” 


“You remember Kerstaw, who was staying 
with me last week? Well, he didn’t seem to 
think much of the horses in our county: said 
if we ever got anything that could jump to let 
him know. The Doctor, here, can jump better 
than he can pull a plow — and that’s pretty 
good. He’s only six, and soople as a snake. 
Do you remember those old pictures of Miss 
Bessie’s great-grandfather in England, with 
his horses ?”’ 

“ The horses with the cropped ears ?”” 

“Yes, the ones in the dining-room. They 
used to trim horses’ ears in England a hundred 
years ago, same as they do a bull-terrier’s now. 
Now, what’s the matter with paring these down 
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horse-fashion ?” and St. Claire stroked the long 
ears of the mule. 

“Why don’t you leave his tail as it is until 
the hair grows out ?” the vet suggested. 

“No; his tail will look a little funny at first, 
but I want the Doctor to acquire all the feelings 
that go with being a horse as soon as possible. 
He’s been accustomed to thinking himself a 
mule for so long that I expect it will take him 
some time to get used to being a horse. He’s 
going to be docked, and be fed on oats ‘stead 
of corn, and have a sheet in the stable, and his 
name is going to be — let me see — Alexander 
Hamilton. That ought to make him feel like a 
human being, oughtn’t it P” 

Without delay the vet set to work on the 
transmogrification of the Doctor into Alexander 
Hamilton. There were many chances of damag- 
ing a good mule and having no horse to show 
for it; but the vet was skilful and lucky, and 
presently Alexander Hamilton Stood where only 
the Doctor had stood before. 

“What a weight-carrier he will make!” the vet 
exclaimed, standing off and eying his handiwork 
from a new point of view. “Say ! what was that 
mule worth” — he spoke of him as if he indeed 
had passed away — “two hundred dollars P?” 

“Easily.” 

“Alexander Hamilton’s a thousand-dollar 
hunter now, when he’s schooled. I ought to 
charge you something pretty for that job.’ 

“You might if you’d amputated his bray 
along with his tail.” 

The vet laughed as he washed his hands. 
“You're getting a little beyond me now, Saint. 
| reckon you'll have to go to a voice specialist 
for that.” 


V 


The next day St. Claire began riding Alexander 
Hamilton a little, and as soon as he thought 
his soul had recovered from the shock of his 
transformation of body, he began jumping him. 
Alexander held his head high and thought 
his lines had fallen into uncommonly pleasant 
laces. He ate with the appetite of the finest 
plow-mule on the plantation, and as yet he 
had only done dainty riding-horse work ; and 
the matter of his ears really bothered him much 
less than sentimental people, who know nothing 
about horses, would be inclined to think. 

As soon as the idea penetrated the brain of 
Alexander Hamilton —and there were a num- 
ber of brain convolutions beneath those raw- 
edged ears — that jumping was desired of him, 
he lost the fine edge of his enthusiasm for it. 
Besides, jumping had hitherto led to delicious 
stolen bites, even if they were followed by hard 
Words and blows: now it led only to more 


jumping. However, when finally he realized 
that henceforth jumping was to be his vocation 
instead of pulling a plow, he went at it in the 
same steady fashion that had characterized him 
in his former work. 

But his jump was not the delight to sit that 
it was to look at. It was of the kind called 
locally “swap-end.” He went at his fence 
slowly, reared straight up on his hind feet, and, 
with a mighty impulse from his hind legs, was 
over, diving down almost vertically on the 
other side. St. Claire, the first time he tried a 
five-foot fence, found himself just behind Alex- 
ander’s neat ears, and then on the ground, before 
he had time more than to realize that they were 
over the fence together. And for the only time 
in his life St. Claire grabbed the pommel of his 
saddle with one hand, and the cantle with the 
other, when next he put Alexander Hamilton 
at the five-foot fence. Even thus fixed in his 
saddle, Alexander snapped him like a cracker 
to a whip, the motion going up his spine, through 
his neck, and out of the top of his head, sending 
his cap fifteen feet into the air. 

“Lucky I had a cap on,” St. Claire com- 
mented, “or my head would have gone — the 
snap had to come out somewhere.” 

From then on it was schooling and schooling 
for the mule. He was sent over ditches, and 
took to them kindly ; then over a fence again, 
with a pile of scattered rails both on the take-off 
and the landing side, to make him jump wide. 
Alexander Hamilton did not fancy this; but a 
black-snake whip in the hands of Sam, behind, 
overcame his objections; and in time he learned 
to jump in his stride, as a thoroughbred does. 

That was a busy summer for St. Claire. He 
had never put so much pains on a hunter before. 
Usually he trained them by riding them fox- 
hunting, where they learned with hardly any 
conscious effort on his part. But his pride had 
been touched by Kerstaw, and, like many men 
of rather lazy, self-indulgent natures, he could 
work very hard for something he wanted. He 
used Alexander continually in overseeing his 
plantation : when there was a gate he jumped 
over it, and when there was none he hunted 
for the stiffest panel of the fence. 

Alexander justified his selection for a higher 
sphere. He could jump anything that he could 
get his nose over; he could gallop fast ; and 
that to his endurance, St. Claire did not pretend 
as he could ride far enough to find the end of it. 


Vi 
“T’ve got a jumping trick; I don’t know that 


he will suit you, but he certainly can jump,”’ 
St. Claire wrote to Kerstaw in the fall, a few 
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that Kerstaw did not know that a mule’s hair 
Alexander now 
sported a beautiful little dock, and the indi- 
cations of the plow-harness were entirely gone 


weeks after the hunting season opened, when 
he had found that Alexander Hamilton was as 
good and level-headed after the hounds as he 
was over a hurdle. Alexander might not be able 
to keep up with a thoroughbred over smooth 
country; but in rough going his little feet 
picked their way so smoothly and safely that 
his rider might have ridden him blindfolded. 

Kerstaw ran down for a day, with pleasure, 
to see St. Claire, and, skeptically, to see his 
hunter. “So you tell me you’ve got a ‘sure- 
enough” horse?” he said on his arrival. 

“| said nothing of the kind,” the Virginian 
replied. “I said I had a jumping trick — and 
I have.” 

They went out to look at the paragon. 

“He’s big enough, anyway,” Kerstaw said 
approvingly. “A little leggy, though, isn’t 
he?” 

“He'll never fall down because his legs give 
out —he’ll carry two hundred pounds all 
day.” 

“H’m! odd shape. Rather low in the with- 
ers, isn’t he? And his feet are pretty small,” 
Kerstaw commented, so pleased that he was 
hard pushed to find faults, as becomes a horse- 
buyer. “He looks almost like a mule, if it 
weren’t for his mane and tail.” 

“He may be for all I know,” St. Claire re- 
plied nonchalantly, inwardly chuckling to find 


“The vet stared at St. Claire’s immobile face, doubting his sanity” 
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by nature grew like a horse’s. 


from his satiny sides. 

“Let’s see him jump.” 

“Sam, saddle the Doc — Alexander Ham- 
ilton.” The old name he had been sedulously 
avoiding all summer nearly slipped from St. 
Claire’s lips. 

“Yas’r!” With preternatural solemnity the 
negro saddled the converted mule. 

St. Claire climbed into the saddle, and with- 
out even a preliminary warming-up canter put 
Alexander at the highest place in the barn-yard 
fence — something over six feet. It is an un- 
usual hunter who will not swerve to the lowest 
panel of a fence ; but Alexander had been well 
schooled, and, besides, a few inches more or less 
was a matter of no consequence to him. He 
trotted up to the stiff rail-fence, his ears pointed 
forward; with beautiful precision he took off 
at just the right place, and sailed over the top 
rail with inches between him and it. 

The Northerner did not say a word. He 
walked up to the fence and put his hand first on 
the top rail, and then moved it down to the 
top of his own hat. He looked at the print 
of the mule’s feet, where he had taken off from 
the ground quite a bit lower than where he, 
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“A black-snake whip in the hands of Sam, behind, overcame his objections ” 


Kerstaw, was standing, and then whistled 
softly to himself. 

“Good cross country?” he asked of St. 
Claire, when the Southerner had turned his 
mount and hopped back into the barn-yard. 

“Good as gold.” 

“| suppose you warrant him in every way ?” 
Kerstaw asked. 

“| warrant nothing. You’ve seen him jump, 
and I believe him sound and kind ; but I don’t 
do any warranting of any sort.” 

“| should like to try him.” 

“Certainly. There’s nothing you’ve got to 
look out for. I use a snaffle on him, because 
he’s perfectly level-headed and never tries to 
bolt; but he’s got a tolerably tough mouth and 
you can ride him over a jump on the curb if 
you want to.” 

It did not take Kerstaw long to make up his 
mind. The two thousand dollars St. Claire asked 
for his plow-mule seemed cheap to him, and he 
went away the next day with the feeling of con- 
scious superiority which is imparted to man in 
not quite the same degree by anything other 
than the possession of a hunter in whose ability 
to beat all other hunters one’s faith is implicit. 
St. Claire was to attend to shipping Alexander 
immediately, in order that the M. F. H. of the 
Medchester Hunt obtain as much use of him 
this fall as possible. 


VII 


There was a man in the Medchester Club who 
was very generally disliked, and the more so as 
he excelled in all athletic contests. Sharples 
was his name, and sharp was his nature. He 
was skilful enough not to need to resort to sharp 
practices to win; yet he would rather win by 
rattling an opponent than by honest, sports- 
manlike play. There was the matter of the 
golf championship of the club, when Bixby’s 
ball — at the thirty-sixth hole — stuck on the 
sharp corner of the tin flag, and Sharples insisted 
that Bixby must play it where it lay, and yet 
that the flag must be taken out of the hole, be- 
cause the ball was on the green. And Bixby 
only managed— However, that is too long a 
story to go into now. 

Kerstaw perhaps hated Sharples more than 
any one else. Sharples delighted to bother the 
M. F. H. in every possible way. An obstreper- 
ous rider can make himself most unpleasant to 
an M. F. H. trying to do the best for all the 
members and the hounds. Sharples cared no 
more for the safety of the hounds than he did, 
apparently, for that of the master; for he rode 
over the former, and jumped so close after the 
latter that, had his horse made a mistake at 
any of the fences, Sharples would have been on 
top of him before he could get out of the way. 
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Theoretically, Sharples should have obeyed 
Kerstaw, as master, but the obedience he gave 
was so grudging and insufficient that it was 
almost none at all. 

Sharples included in his jealousy the great 
Peachblow,— by Clingstone out of China Vase, 
she by Mongolian Emperor,— three times win- 
ner in the jumping class at the Garden, and he 
had tried vainly to get a horse that should 
throw Peachblow into the shade after the Med- 
chester hounds. But, although Sharples had 
money enough to’buy a hunter to take any fence, 
he had not the hands nor the nature of Ker- 
staw, and the horses that he bought with higher 
records than Peachblow under his Hands did 
not perform as well as the pride and pet of the 
M. F. H. 

It happened that the day Alexander Hamilton 
arrived in his box-car, calm and unflustered by 
travel, there had been some talking at the club 
about horses and jumping, as there always is 
where men who take their chief pleasure in the 
pigskin are whiling reminiscent hours away. 
The subject of the relation between a man’s 
courage and a horse’s came up. Now, every one 
knows that a man on a hunter safe at five feet 
carries a different heart in his breast from him 
who is trying a filly who probably will bungle 
at three. Yet Sharples managed to put a very 
disagreeable intonation into his voice as he 
turned to Kerstaw and said: 

“Yes, I’ve noticed that you never lay as stiff 
a drag when you are going to ride one of your 
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“It did not take Kerstaw long te make up his mind” 


tue Mm, FF. 2. 


other horses as when you are going to be on 
Peachblow.” 

Every one knew that this was unfair to Ker- 
staw, who never relied on the superiority of his 
great horse to lay a drag that would permit him 
alone to shine, and Kerstaw flushed. He did 
not answer at first, and when he was quite 
cool again he said to Sharples: 

“Sharples, you seem to think that the only 
time I dare go at a big fence is when I am on 
Peachblow. You’ve made one or two cracks 
like that before, and I’m rather tired of it. Now 
I received a green Virginia hunter to-day, that 
I’ve never ridden cross country, and I'll ride 
him against you for a thousand dollars, over the 
stiffest course that can be laid in Medchester.” 

The bet was made and recorded on paper 
amid the undisguised joy of the other members, 
who hoped for the downfall of Sharples, and 
at any rate were assured of a sporting event of 
unusual interest. A committee was appointed 
to lay out the course over the roughest ground 
that could be found, and either contestant had 
the privilege of having any jump that seemed 
to him too low raised and strengthened. Neither 
was to ride over the course till the day of the 
race, 

They talk about those fences yet. Kerstaw 
went with the committee, and every fence that 
was lower than the crown of his hat he had 
built up, and no flimsy work would suit him. 
Sharples went along, and looked a little green 
about the gills at some of the fences, although 
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when he thought of the terms of the contest he 
felt better. He only had to follow over where 
Kerstaw led, and, if Kerstaw’s horse did not 
refuse some of these impossible jumps after a 
gallop of miles over plowed land and up and 
down ravines, the chances were a hundred to 
one that he would break through them and leave 
a much lower jump for him who followed. Un- 
doubtedly Sharples had the better of the condi- 
tions of the match, 
as he generally 
managed to have. 

The committee of 
three who laid out 
the course were all 
hard riders, but 
even they, who had 
not to ride, balked 
at some of the 
fences. 

‘“‘One would pg 
think you were ia 
building an eles 
phant compound, =| 
not laying out 
asteeplechase™@™. 
course,” Jimmy 
Daniels protested; 
but Kerstaw paid” 
no attention to his 
words. 






VIII 


[he great day came. 
lt was near the end 
of the hunting sea- 
son, and earth and 
air were in the best 
possible condition. 

“You lead over 
the jumps, I believe,” Sharples said, and in his 
tone there was not a little exultation. The 
more he thought of the terms of the match the 
better pleased he was with his own astuteness, 
the surer the wager seemed his. 

“Certainly I lead,’”’ Kerstaw replied, “and | 
don’t expect you to follow very far.” This was 
a rather vicious speech for Kerstaw to make, 
and one could see that his exasperation against 
Sharples had reached its limits. 

Sharples smiled sourly, although he felt 
pleased. All that he had to do was to follow 
where Kerstaw led, and if Kerstaw did not man- 
age to negotiate a fence, he, Sharples, did not 
even have to try it; and after looking over the 
course Sharples did not have the slightest idea 
that Kerstaw could make it on any other horse 
than Peachblow. The idea had occurred to him 
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“But Redmond had already stood more than even a 
well-trained horse will stand” 
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that Kerstaw might try to disguise Peachblow 
and ride him to-day,— Sharples judged others 
by himself,— but a glance at Alexander Hamil- 
ton, when he came ambling out at the smooth 
little gait natural to many Southern mules, dis- 
pelled the suspicion. 


They were off, and the gallery joyfully gal- 
loped down the road from which most of the 
race could be seen. 
Alexander Hamil- 
ton took life calmly, 
and when he was 
sent off over the 
stiffest course Med- 
chester had ever 
dreamed of, he went 
about his task as 
_, phlegmatically as 
\)if he were merely 
jumping from St. 
> Claire’s barn-yard 
«into the oatfield for 
his own pleasure, 
Land with the marks 
eof his neck-yoke 
still upon him. He 
flirted his little 
“stump of a tail, with 
its orthodox bunch 
of neatly trimmed 
hair, as he caught 
sight of the first 
fence, and went 
over it with no more 
emotion than if he 
?had been turning 
the corner of a fal- 
lowed field at the 
end of his furrow. 
Sharples gasped a 
little as he saw the unsensational way in which 
Kerstaw’s mount cleared the fence, but went at 
it pluckily enough himself with his high-strung 
thoroughbred, and took it as easily; for he, too, 
owned horses that were winners in jumping 
competitions. 

That was a contest to have seen, not to read 
about. Each fence caused the breath to catch 
on the lips of the spectators, as the contestants 
neared it; and each one, successfully cleared, 
brought an “Ah!” of relief even from the most 
hardened. After no very long time, however, 
it became apparent that Sharples was laboring 
to keep up with Kerstaw. Alexander Hamilton 
was proving himself a wonder. He slid and 
scrambled down and up ravines and hills in 
the easiest way for himself,—the course was 
very rough,— loafed over plowed ground where 
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** Alexander Hamilton, alias the Doctor, mule, opened his mouth and emitted a bray that rang 
out over the countryside like a clarion” 


Sharples’s Redmond plunged, and came to each 
succeeding jump with no apparent diminution 
of spring in his slender legs, whisked his dock, 
and jumped over as if it were too small a mat- 
ter to bother about. 

Then came Redmond’s first refusal. He 
rushed at the fence as if he would knock it 
cown,—Shatples almost hoped he would,— 
and stopped with a jerk that sent his rider 
up on his neck,,his own breast pushed hard 
against the fence. 

Sharples rode‘back for another trial. His face 
was savage, and savagely he laid the whale- 
bone on the sides of his good horse, till the blood 
came to the lash. Redmond responded this time, 
and yet another fence was Sharples able to flog 
him over. Then came the time when pam- 
pered horse-flesh could stand the strain no 
longer. What seemed hard condition in a horse 
of pleasure would not have stood half a day’s 
corn-cultivating in a stifling river-bottom in a 
Virginia July. It was that training which told 
now in Alexander. He was hardly sweating, 
and Redmond was a white lather, and his legs 
trembled, as for an instant he hesitated, unde- 
cided between his knowledge of the hopeless- 
ness of trying to jump any more and his fear 
of his master’s temper and whip. 

This fence ended matters as far as Redmond 
was concerned. Sharples absolutely lost his 
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head as he caught sight of the spectators, here 
brought near the contestants by a curve in the 
road, on whose faces, mixed with moderate 
anxiety lest he break his neck, was perceptible 
satisfaction at his prospective defeat. The sit- 
uation was made unendurable when Kerstaw, 
who was waiting on the other side of the 
fence, politely asked: “Shall I give you another 
lead over?” and hopped back to encourage 
Redmond by again preceding him over the 
fence. 

Without waiting for the promised lead, 
Sharples broke into words that shocked and 
delighted his unsympathetic audience; and 
then he flogged Redmond so severely in mere 
brutish anger that Jimmy Daniels sprang from 
his horse and began to climb over the fence of 
the road, with the laudable intention of break- 
ing his crop over Sharples’s head—and Jimmy’s 
was not an emotional nature. But Redmond 
had already stood more than even a well- 
trained horse will stand. He reared straight up 
in the air—so far that it seemed as if he must 
fall over backward on his rider—so far that, 
the safety-bars of the saddle opening, Sharples, 
afraid to hold on to the reins lest indeed he 
pull him over on himself, slipped down over 
Redmond’s rump, still standing in his stirrups, 
but with no horse beneath him, while Red- 
mond galloped off hard across country, an 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


earnest desire in his horsy heart nevermore 
to see his master. 

At this psychological moment, while the 
audience still stood breathless at the rapid 
progress of events, Alexander Hamilton, alias 
the Doctor, mule, opened his mouth and emit- 
ted a bray that rang out over the countryside 
like aclarion. “Hee haw! hee haw! hee haw!” 
we inadequately represent it; but what letters, 
what words shall really tell the mighty blare 
of mulish sound that waked the echoes of 
Medchester ? 

An instant’s hush, and then the laughter, 
shrieks, and giggles of the onlookers broke 
forth in a volume of sound that almost equaled 
the bray that had gone before. Men nearly fell 
from their horses, and Jimmy Daniels doubled 
up over the fence he was climbing, and hung 
helpless. And, curiously enough, the focus of 
the laughter was not the mule, nor yet the 
man riding him, but it all turned on him who, 
mounted on as good a hunter as money could 
buy, had been defeated and humbled by a 
mule. 

Sharples showed the kind he was by in- 
stantly putting in a claim for the stakes of a 
thousand dollars, on the ground that a horse 
had been specified in the bet. The committee, 
still shaking with delighted amusement,— and 
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not one of them that would not have paid half 
the thousand for Sharples’s mortification,— re- 
paired to the club-house to consult the memo- 
randum of the terms of the wager. There it was 
found that the word horse had nowhere been 
used. Kerstaw was to ride his “green hunter 
from Virginia” —and unanimously the com- 
mittee voted that Alexander Hamilton had 
proved himself a “hunter” beyond peradven- 
ture of a doubt. “Anyway,” Jimmy Daniels 
rather cruelly told Sharples, “ Alexander Hamil- 
ton is half horse, and that half is good enough 
to beat you.” 

Kerstaw was one man who enjoyed an added 
quiet laugh all by himself. While the Med- 
chester Hunt was appreciatively examining the 
cropped ears of his new hunter, and calling 
Kerstaw a foxy devil and other endearing 
names for having outwitted the ‘sharp and 
detested Sharples, he himself was grinning over 
St. Claire and his mule. He recalled ‘the Vir- 
ginian’s words, “He may be a mule for all I 
know,” and chuckled afresh. It was a good 
joke on him; but he had passed it on with 
interest to Sharples. 

And Alexander Hamilton in time became 
the pride of the Medchester Hunt, although his 
bray sometimes astonished strangers who did 
not know his story. 





THE CONFESSION AND AUTOBI- 
OGRAPHY OF HARRY ORCHARD* 


‘The last instalment of Orchard’s confession might be called the story of his apprenticeship in murder. In 
this he told of the attempts he made — successful and unsuccessful — to blow up the Vindicator mine in the 
labor war at Cripple Creek in the fall of 1903— an operation undertaken, apparently, in much the same 


spirit with which a sailor might undertake the blowing up of an enemy’s ship in naval warfare. 


In the fol- 


lowing instalment, covering the winter and spring of 1904, Orchard becomes, according to his story, a 


professional murderer and dynamiter. 
MY FIRST VISIT TO HEADQUARTERS 


teraexiHE Vindicator explosion happened on 

P22 a Saturday, when we were all over to 

2&4) Victor. Davis and I went home, and 
! intended to stay there that night. But after 
supper Davis came to my house and wanted me 
to go over to Victor with him to the union meet- 
ing. Davis was on the strike committee, and 
Was going over to make the weekly report the 
committee had to give every union about how 
the strike was going. I told him I had better 
not go, and that it would be hetter for me not 
to be seen with him, as they might mistrust me. 


* Begun in July, 1907 


He said there was no good of being afraid. He 
said to look at Parker; that he was liable to 
be lynched for the explosion. And that was 
right; I knew they were talking about it. 
Anyway, I got ready, and we went to the meet- 
ing. After the meeting Parker and Davis and 
I walked home together as far as the lower end 
of Independence, and I told them I was not 
going to be seen any more with them. I told 
Parker and Davis they ought to give me some 
money, so if I had to hike out I could. I told 
them they were likely to be arrested, and J 
would not have a cent if I wanted to go away. 
Parker told me he would give me some the next 
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day. He said it would be no trouble to get money 
now from headquarters. So we parted, and I 
went up through Independence and on home. 

On Monday, the second day after, D.C. Scctt, 
the railroad detective, sent for me to come to 
Cripple Creek, and, as much as | dreaded going, 
I thought it best to go and play innocent and 
put on a bold front. So I braced up the best 
I could and went over, and Scott said K. C. 
Sterling, the mine-owners’ detective, wanted to 
see me. Mr. Sterling came down to Scott’s 
office, and | talked to him an hour or so, and he 
wanted to know if I knew anything about the 
Vindicator explosion, or if | mistrusted any one. 
I told him | did not know a thing about it, 
and that I did not mistrust any one. I further 
said that I thought it must be an accident. 
Sterling wanted me to tell him who told me 
about the attempt to wreck the train, but | 
told him I would not. 

They kept sending for me every little while 
after the Vindicator explosion, and I wished 
many times | had never said anything to them. 
But I knew I had to play the string through 
now, and | always went over when they sent 
for me.* Mr. Scott had given me twenty dol- 
lars in money, and wanted me to go to work 
for them and they would pay me one hundred 
dollars a month. | told them | was a union 
man at heart, and did not like to double-cross 
those men, and | did not believe they were 
responsible for this Vindicator outrage. But 
I said I would tell them anything of importance 
| found out on the quiet. Of course, I never 
intended to tell them the truth. 

There was a lot of wrangling about these men 
they had arrested. The militia held some of 
them, and some were in the ccunty jail. Those 
that the militia held had no charges placed 
against them, and the civil courts would issue 
writs of habeas corpus, and the militia would 
take them into court, and when they were re- 
leased would hold them; but, finally, they were 
all released but six of them— Parker, Davis, 
and Kennison, the members of the strike 
committee, and Steve Adams, Foster, and 
McKinney. 


A Delicate Situation 

I kept pretty quiet all this time, but I was 
rather uneasy, for it was reported that McKin- 
ney had made a confession and had implicated 
Parker and others, and, in fact, Scott told me 
he had. I knew McKinney, but had never had 
anything to do with him, but I was afraid 
Parker might have told him who set the bomb 
in the Vindicator. I had tried to get into 
jail to see Parker and Davis, but the sheriff 
would not lef me in, and I asked Mr. Scott if 
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he would not arrange for me to get in and see 
the boys. He asked me what I wanted to 
see them for, and I told him I just wanted to 
say hello and give them a bottle of whisky and 
some cigars. So he telephoned up to the 
sheriff, and I went up, and he let me in; but | 
could not get a chance to ask Parker or Davis 
anything about McKinney, because a guard 
was with us all the time. 

I found out from Scott that Easterly had been 
to Denver and Pueblo, and that Frank Hangs, 
one of the Federation attorneys, had been in 
and seen McKinney and got him to make a 
statement. They also had a detective in to see 
him, and Scott wanted me to go to Denver 
with him and see Billy Easterly, and find out, 
if I could, what they got out of McKinney. 
This just suited me, as I thought Easterly 
knew Moyer and Haywood, the president and 
secretary of the Federation, and could get me 
some money from them. Mr. Scott got me 
transportation, and gave me some money to 
pay my expenses, and we went to Denver the 
next afternoon. We were not to be seen to- 
gether, and we did not stop at the same hotel. 

I went up to the Federation headquarters 
the next morning, and introduced myself, as 
I only knew them by sight. They said they 
knew me by reputation, as Easterly had told 
them about me. I asked them where Easterly 
was, and they told me he was in Pueblo, but 
would be back in a day or two. They wanted me 
to wait unti! he came back, and told me if | 
wanted any money they would give me some. 
I told them I had a little, and Moyer gave me 
twenty dollars. We did not go into any details 
about what had happened in Cripple Creek, but 
only spoke of it in a general way at that time. 

I went and met Mr. Scott over at his hotel, 
and reported to him that Easterly was in Pueblo, 
but they expected him back in a day or so, and 
he said we would wait for him. I forget what | 
told him they said to me; I made up something 
and told him, and I cannot remember a false- 
hood like I can the truth. However, Mr. Scott 
had to go home before Easterly came back, and 
he wanted me to stay until he came, and | 
think he gave me some more money. In all, 
I got not to exceed forty dollars from Scott, 
and I never got any money at all from Sterling. 


A Private Meeting at Headquarters 


Easterly came in a day or two, and we were 
there a few days longer together, and Moyer, 
Haywood, Easterly, and myself discussed the 
strike and the chances of the boys who were in 
jail. Haywood and Moyer said that was a fine 
job we did at the Vindicator. Haywood said we 
got two good ones, and they were the kind to get, 
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could get more any time I needed it. 


and said a few like them and we would have 
everything our own way. He said they would 
rather have one of the bosses than a carload of 
“scabs,” for when you took away the cause 
you had it all. They wanted me to stay in 
Denver a few days and enjoy myself, and to 
go back and tear something loose. They said 
we could not get too fierce to suit them, and 
Haywood said he would like to have some of 
the tin soldiers made an example of, as none of 
them had been hurt. He said we could get all 
the money we wanted if we would keep up the 
night work. They asked me how much money 
| wanted, and said not to take too much, as | 
I told 
them | wanted three hundred dollars when | 
went home, and in a day or so afterwards Hay- 
wood gave me three hundred dollars, and | 
went back. He told me to be careful and not 
to make any show of the money. So I left 
them and returned to the district. 

| had never said anything to the men that 
went with me at the Vindicator about getting 
any money, or at least any amount. | think 
| told Billy Aikman, the man that went down 
in the mine with me, that we would make them 
put up a piece of money for the job. When | 
vot back I gave him fifty dollars, and in a few 
days | gave him twenty-five more, and in all | 
think I gave him a hundred dollars or more. | 
did not tell him how much I got or where | got 
it. I used to give Billy Gaffney, the fellow we 
left at the mouth of the shaft, a dollar or two 
once in a while. I was afraid to give him any 
money to speak of, as he was drunk all the 
time when he had the price. He did not know 
| got any money at all. I gave most of this 
money to my wife to keep. 

After I got back from Denver I went over 
to Cripple Creek and saw Mr. Scott, and told 
him [| could not get much out of Easterly. | 
told him Easterly told me about seeing Mrs. 
McKinney at Pueblo, and some other stuff | 
made up. I have forgotten just what I did 
tell him, but I did not tell him the truth, and 


after that he did not bother me much more. 


The fact was, Easterly was sent down to see 
McKinney and his wife, to brace him up and 
get him to go back on his confession. 


A Bomb for a Coal-bunker 
_ I did not try to do anything for a while. 
Then, sometime in January, I got some roofing- 
pitch and melted it, and took a dozen sticks 


@ of giant-powder, and tied them up in some 


burlap, and wound them tight with twine, and 
put them in a bucket, and ran this melted 
pitch around it, and let it get cold, and hacked 
It up a little, so it looked like a chunk of coal. 
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I made a black-powder fuse and filled it full of 
giant-caps and bored a hole into the powder, 
and put this fuse in it and sealed it over so it 
would not be noticed. I made a couple of 
these,— Owney Barnes helped me do this,— 
and | got a man to throw one of them into the 
coal-bunkers of the Vindicator mine. This 
was an old man named Dempsey. He was an 
old-timer, and the soldiers did not pay any 
attention to him, but let him go in and out as he 
pleased. But Billy Aikman said he was all 
right; he was a thoroughbred; and that he 
was one of the men that shot the deputies in 
1894. So Billy Aikman gave him one of these 
bombs, and he promised to throw it into the 
coal-bunkers. I don’t know what he did do, 
except he called me up later that night over 
the telephone, when | was in Aikman’s saloon, 
and said he had delivered those goods. He 
was drunk at the time, and I shut him off quick 
for fear he would get to talking, and | felt sore 
at Aikman for getting that sort of man to do 
the job. But I don’t believe now he ever did 
it — because I believe, if he had, it would 
surely have gone off. If it had, it wouldn’t 
have done much but blow up the boilers, as 
there was less than three pounds of powder 
in it. 
Making Alidis in the Railroad- 
wrecking Case 


A short time after this all the men in the 
jail were released on bail of from fifteen to 
twenty thousand dollars each, and we dared 
not do anything then on their account. | 
should say all but McKinney; he was not 
released then. 

Foster, Parker, and Davis went on trial to- 
gether. Davis was released soon after the 
opening for lack of sufficient evidence, but 
Parker’s and Foster’s trials went on jointly. 
Foster was charged with the first attempt to 
wreck the train near Anaconda. McKinney 
was a witness against them, he having turned 
State’s evidence, and he swore that he and 
Foster had been hired.by Parker to wreck the 
train, and they had made the attempt, but 
failed on account of breaking their tools. The 
prosecution had these tools, as McKinney and 
his wife had told them where they had been 
thrown, down an old shaft and into an out- 
house at Foster’s home. 

The defense that they put up was an alibi. 
I don’t know how many people—I think a 
dozen or so—swore Foster was in a saloon in 
Altman all the night in question, and that he 
was carried home drunk about seven or eight 
o'clock in the morning. Now, there is no doubt 
Foster was drunk this morning we speak of, and 
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some of his friends had to help him home from 
this saloon; but there is no doubt, either, that 
he wasn’t in the saloon all night, but came in 
there after they had tried to wreck the train, 
and they made up a fake alibi for him. | know 
this because I helped to make it. While I was 
not a witness myself, | helped to get the wit- 
nesses, and we would take them up to Frank 
Hangs’ office in Cripple Creek. He and Mr. 
Hawkins were Parker’s and Foster’s attorneys. 
These witnesses were told what they were 
wanted to swear to before we took them up 
there, and Mr. Hangs and Mr. Hawkins went 
over their testimony. There were women that 
were told what to swear to. 

That alibi was made out of whole cloth, and 
they made it stick, as they usually have for 
twelve or fifteen years. I was to be a witness 
once in a case of this kind, but I didn’t have to, 
because the case was dismissed against the man. 
| have often heard the union leaders laugh and 
tell how easy it was to get out of such things, 
and, as the judges in these camps are usually 
elected by the miners, they favor them all they 
can, and it is seldom that a man charged with 
ait offense connected with the union — such as 
beating up a man or even murder — is ever con- 
victed. I have often talked with Haywood 
about these things, and he has told me the more 
they arrested the union leaders—as long as 
they could clear them in the courts — the better 
it suited them, as this would make the public 
and the rank and file of the unions believe it 
was persecution. And the system was to get 
men to swear to whatever best fitted the case. 


Foster and Parker Acquitted 


Now, after they had failed to wreck the train 
and Foster got drunk, McKinney reported this 
to Parker, and Parker suggested another man to 
help him, or McKinney did —I have forgotten 
which. Anyway, this was a man called Beck- 
man, who was really a detective in the employ 
of the mine operators, and he had been in the 
““bull-pen”’ with Parker, McKinney, and others 
when they were first thrown in there. This 
man Beckman was a German, and had joined 
the Federation at Murray, Utah, and had his 
card, and after coming to Cripple Creek he went 
into the Victor Union. Parker called him a 
fool Dutchman, but he had the wool pulled over 
their eyes all right, and they thought he was an 
anarchist. I guess he proposed some of these 
outrages to them; anyway, he got into their 
confidence, and his wife belonged to the ladies’ 
auxiliary. So McKinney and Beckman made 


it up to make the second attempt, and I know 
Parker got McKinney a spike-puller and wrench, 
because he told me so after the trial . 
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McKinney told his story at the trial, and 
Beckman told all his connection with the thing, 
and also some things Parker had told him and 
suggested to him, and also of Parker’s giving 
him money to leave the district just after this, 
and promising him more. But McKinney had 
sworn to two statements, the one just the oppo- 
site to the other. When he was first arrested, 
they took him to Cafion City and kept him at 
the penitentiary awhile, and then took him to 
Pueblo and kept him in jail there. During this 
time they did not let any one see him, and he 
made a confession to Scott and Sterling, and 
told them all, and connected Parker, Foster, 
and Beckman. But afterwards Frank Hangs 
and a detective in the employ of James Burns, 
manager of the Portland mine, got into jail to 
see McKinney, and induced him to deny what 
he had told Scott and Sterling, and Hangs dic- 
tated another statement refuting the former 
confession, and he swore to that also. The 
reason they took Mr. Burns’ detective in was 
that Mr. Burns had the only big mine that was 
open to union men, and the Federation leaders 
had to convince Mr. Burns that McKinney was 


lying and that the union did not try to wreck | 


the train. When the trials came up, McKinney 
swore on the witness-stand that his first con- 
fession was right, and that the statement Hangs 
had dictated and he had sworn to was false. 

But I have told you the methods used, and 
that both men and women swore that black was 
white and white was black, and the lawyers 
for the defense made it seem plain that it was a 
detective’s job from start to finish. They killed 
McKinney’s evidence to a certain extent by his 
having sworn to two statements, and they 
brought such strong evidence that Foster had 
not been connected with the first attempt, and 
the last one looked so much like a detective’s 
job, that the jury was out only about twenty 
minutes, and brought in a verdict of not guilty, 
and all the men that had charges against them 
were dismissed. 


The Policy of the Federation Leaders 


I used to go in every day and listen to this 
trial, and Mr. Moyer was there, too, and I got to 


know him a good deal better, and I learned J 


more about the way he felt about the strike. 
Now, there are a great many people who will 
claim that Moyer and Haywood just started 
this strike so they could get to handle a lot of 
money and take out some of it for themselves, 


and that they stirred up all this trouble to do | 


that. But I do not think so myself. 1 know 
that both Moyer and Haywood were talking to 
the rank and file of the union to be quiet and not 
commit any outrages when the strike began, 
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WILLIAM D. HAYWOOD, CHARLES H. 
and | know Haywood was mad at that time 
because Ed Minster and ‘‘Slim’’ Campbell got 
loose and beat up Hawkins and Stewart, and 
gave the mine-owners a chance to call in the 
militia. And it is only reasonable to believe 
this, because the mine-owners wanted to get in 
the militia, They couldn’t get non-union men 
to come in and work for them any other way, 
for if the militia did not come in, all the union 
men had to do was to sit there and wait, be- 
ise not many of the non-union men would 
to go to work in the mines while they were 
-for it was known all over the United 

es what the unions would do to “‘scabs”’ in 
emining-camps. But after the militia came 

e non-union men got to work, and then the 
way to get them out of the district was to 

mit secret outrages; and as time went on 

| the strike kept going against them. they 
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kept growing stronger and stronger, until they 
didn’t care whom they killed. 


President Moyer’s Apprehension 


Mr. Moyer was a good deal worried during the 
McKinney trial, and particularly once when Mc- 
Kinney was giving his testimony, and told about 


Parker telling him about a fluid that would burn 
like fire when thrown upon or against anybody 
oranything. Mr. Moyer said he expected every 
minute to hear his name brought into it then, 
but for some reason the lawyers for the prosecu- 
tion did not ask McKinney anything about this; 
and, of course, we told our lawyers not to ask 
anything, and it was only referred to slightly in 
the direct examination. But Moyer was very 
much provoked at Parker for talking and telling 
so much to people he did not know, and said he 
did not know but we ought to put him out of 
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the way.* | had asked Parker before if he had 
told McKinney anything about my being con- 
nected with the Vindicator explosion. He said 
he had not, and | was pretty sure he had not, 
as Scott and Sterling had told me before they 
knew nothing about who caused it. 

Now, | did not want to do any of this business 
with Davis and Parker, myself, after this. And 
I knew, besides, that they used to hire men to 
commit these outrages, and keep about half 
the money they collected from headquarters 
and not give it over to the men that did the 
job. Steve Adams has told me since they did 
this with him. So | told Mr. Moyer that what- 
ever | did after this would be with him and 
Haywood, and he said he would not have 
anything more to do with Parker in that line 
himself. So after that | did business with 
headquarters direct. Moyer had given me 
one hundred and fifty dollars while he was 
at Cripple Creek. 

The Unions Organize Politically 

Some little time before this trial there had 
been a convention called to meet in Denver by 
the State Federation of Labor. They sent out 
a call to every branch of the labor-unions. The 
real object of this was a political move, al- 
though it was not so stated at the time. | was 
elected one of the delegates from the Altman 
Union to this convention, and | think nearly 
every branch of labor in the State was repre- 
sented. We met in Denver and talked over 
our grievances, especially those of the Western 
Federation Miners and the United Mine 
Workers, the latter being coal-miners, who were 
also on strike. The two miners’ organizations 
were by far the largest, and they reminded the 
other organizations very forcibly that it was 
their interest to support the miners. But the 
the convention to raise 
money for a campaign fund, and to support the 
strikers, and form organizations ali over the 
State to take in every branch of labor, and 
levy assessments on the members, so much a 
week or month, and get so well organized that 
we would be strong enough to say to one of the 
political parties, “If you don’t recognize us 
and let us name the head of the ticket, we will 
run an independent ticket.”’ 

| was elected on the Ways ana Means Com- 
mittee, and there were men chosen to organize 
these clubs in every town and district in the 
State. We were requested to attend a meeting 
one night during this convention over at West- 
ern -Federation headquarters. Mostly all that 
were there were Western Federation men, | 

* Parker met a violent death in the fall of 1906, being shot, in 


Goldfield, Nevada, by a man whom he employed in an assay-office 
he had started there. 
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think about twenty. It was discussed ther« 
which would be the best policy, to try to unit« 
with one of the old political parties or run ar 
independent ticket. The Republican part) 
seemed impossible and the Democratic was th« 
only possible party. Some thought the latte: 
would give us recognition if we got well or 
ganized, and others thought we could elect an 
independent labor ticket. Mr. Haywood said 
he did not think it would be advisable to’run 
an independent ticket, but that it would be bet 
ter to fuse with the Democratic party. John 
M. O’Neill, the editor of the Miners’ Magazine, 
thought the same, and said if we ran an inde- 
pendent ticket it would be sure to elect Gover- 
nor Peabody again. Mr. Moyer said if we did 
not run an independent ticket he would vote 
the Socialist ticket, as he did not believe there 
was much difference between the Democratic 
and Republican parties, as they were both 
against organized labor. But there was not 
any talk to speak of for the support of the 
Socialist wcket.* The meeting was pretty 
evenly divided when a vote was taken, and we 
thought the best thing to do was to go ahead 
and get organized, and not let it be known at 
present that this was purely a political move, 
or at least not give it out in the convention this 
way, as many would object to the assessment if 
they knew it was going to be used for a political 
purpose. The convention broke up harmoni- 
ous, and all these committees went to work, and 
most of the unions levied an assessment on 
their members of from twenty-five cents to 4 
dollar a month. 


Pettibone’s Chemical Experiments 

After the meeting we had at the Western 
Federation headquarters, during this conven- 
tion, | met George A. Pettibone. This was 
the first time I had met him to know him, al- 
though I knew of him. [| talked freely to him 
and he did to me, and he told me about the 
Grecian fire Moyer told me about, and some 
other things, and wanted me to come over to 
his store the next day, and said he would show 
me something that would beat a revolver for 
setting off a bomb. Moyer said yes, | had 
better go over and see the “‘devil,’’ as 
called him. He used to call Pettibone this be- 
cause he was always making experiments with 
chemicals, and Moyer said he was never so 


he 


* The conventions of the Western Federation of Miners, be- 
ginning in 1902, have repeatedly passed resolutions recommending 
the adoption of Socialism by its members. This policy was inaugu- 
rated by Ed Boyce, who became a Socialist under the influence of 
Eugene V. Debs, and was carried out in the nomination of W. D 
Haywood for Governor of Colorado on the Socialist ticket in 
1906. The Federation, however, has never been a practical Social- 
istic organization. The policy of its management has been purely 
opportunist, and its alliance is naturally with the Democratic party 
The normal Socialistic vote in its strongholds has never been in a 
majority. 
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THE DEPOT AT INDEPENDENCE AFTER THE EXPLOSION OF JUNE 3B, 


1904 


It was here, according to Orchard’s confession, that he and Steve Adams exploded an _ infernal 
machine which killed thirteen men and maimed many others, among whom was Dan Gainey, whose 
remarkable letters of forgiveness and cheer to Orchard are printed on pages 528 and 529 


happy as when he was doing something of that 
kind. 

So | went over, and Pettibone showed me 
how to mix chlorid of potash and sugar to- 
gether, and set it on fire with sulphuric acid, 
and this would set off giant-caps. He also told 
me about this “‘hell-fire,”” as he called it. This 
is made up of the following mixture: Stick 
phosphorus, bisulphid of carbon, benzine, al- 
cohol, and spirits of turpentine. After this 
is mixed together properly, when thrown on 
anything with force so as to break the bottle, 
I don’t 
think they knew about this very long before 
this time, and Haywood told me they got the 
receipt out of a little book he had that was 
gotten out by an Irish chemist who was an 
anarchist. You can mix this so that it will 
be a longer or shorter time in taking fire. 

This “‘hell-fire” has to be handled with care 
When being mixed. If it gets on your clothes 
or hands it will burn, and it seems to go right 
through cloth. Pettibone told me about get- 


ting it on his shoes, and when he began to scrub 
them on the floor of his cellar it started to burn 
all over. He told about how Marion Moor, 
who was on the executive board, went out on 


the 
and 


prairie with him to learn how to mix it, 
sot some of it on his coat. They soaked 
the coat in water and thought that would put 
It out, but when it got dry a little it began to 


burn again, and they had to soak it in water 
again, and even then it began to smoke be- 
fore they got it home. 


Outrages as Revenue- Raisers 


Mr. Moyer told me while I was in Denver this 
time that things had been pretty quiet for a 
while, and that we had got to get busy up in the 
district and tear something loose, as there was 
no money coming in to the Federation. I asked 
him if that made any difference, and he said it 
did, and that as soon as things got quiet up there 
the money began to drop off, and as soon as 
something was pulled off so they got some ad- 
vertising, the money picked up again. And he 
said they had to have money to carry on the 
strike. I have thought that many of these 
horrible depredations were committed for that 
purpose, as well as to terrorize the mine-owners 
and non-union men and make them afraid of 
their lives. 1 donot mean that Moyer and Hay- 
wood figured this out before the strike, but that 
it grew on them and they found it out while the 
strike was going on. 

They wanted me to take a lot of this “‘hell- 
fire’ up to the Cripple Creek district with me, 
and throw it through the car-windows at night 
when they were full of non-union men, and 
throw it down the shafts and set them on fire. 
So Pettibone got me enough material to mix 
several gallons of it, and I took it home with me. 
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He would not buy this all together, but sent 
different men to buy it, for fear the people wouid 
mistrust and wonder what he was going to do 
with it, as a chemist would be likely to know 
what this would do when mixed. You have to 
have bottles with glass stoppers ‘o keep it in, 
as it would burn cork. [| took this home with 
me, and Petiibone came up in a day or so to 
show me how to mix it. We did not mix any, 
but he told me how, and we hunted up Steve 
Adams, and he said he knew how to mix it. | 
took the materials out and buried them back 
of my house, as they smelled very bad in the 
house.* 

Haywood gave me one hundred and ten dol- 
lars this time when I came away from Denver. 
| gave Billy Aikman fifty of this. But before 
| used any of this “‘hell-fire,” Moyer came up to 
the district and told me | had better not use any 
of it, as they might have an idea where it came 
from and what it was by what McKinney had 
said, and so | did not try to use it. 


Local ‘Unions -repare to Fight 


I went to work and appointed committees 
in my part of the district, and started to organ- 
ize these labor political clubs, and we got them 
pretty well organized. About this time, or a 
little before, the militia got busy and issued an 
order for every one that had firearms to turn 
them over to the militia officers, and they would 
give a receipt for the same and return them after 
ihe strike was over. I don’t know how many 
were turned over. They published in the pa- 
pers that there was a great number, but I think 
this was only a bluff. | never heard of any one 
that gave up his firearms, but they began to 
search houses again for them, and this made 
people very indignant. 

There were a good many of the old miners in 
the district then, and we all were feeling pretty 
ugly. After the union miners had been de- 
ported from Telluride we crganized in Cripple 
Creek, and especially on Bull Hill, and planned 
so we wouldn't be taken by surprise. We were 
going to blow a whistle on one of the mines for a 
signal, so we would not be taken by surprise. 
We were well armed, and the unions had quite 
a number of rifles shipped in. The Altman 
Union got about forty rifles up from the Tellu- 
ride Union at the beginning of the strike, and a 
lot more from Denver. In all there must have 
been not than a hundred of these any- 
way, mostly thirty-thirty and thirty-forty Win- 
chesters. They distributed these arms among 
the men who didn’t have any of their own. | 


less 


* These 
fession to the authorities, 
office of the Cripple Creek Mine Owners’ Association. 
ward burned up there, taking 


materials were dug up after Orchard made his con- 
and were placed in an old safe in the 
They after- 
fire by spontaneous combustion. 
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know I got a riile and a six-shooter. 
was a password, where you would say ‘‘Golc,” 
and the answer would be “‘Field.’”’ And if they 
had tried to run the union men out at that time, 
there would have been more trouble than there 
was when they did run them out. This was not 
until some months after, and at a time when 
most of the union leaders were out of the district 
attending the Federation convention at Denver. 
Moyer was in Victor about this time, and the 
militia made an attempt to arrest him, but he 
was secreted away at night. I did not attenipt 
to do anything, as I did not want anything to 
do with Parker, and he said if we did anything 
and did not tel! him there would be trouble. 


ASSASSINATI 


ABODY 


HOW WE TRIED 
GOVERNOR 


TO 

PE 
=§BOUT this time a mob and the militia 
4 ran some more of the union men out 
B) of Telluride, Colorado, in the night, 
ond forbade them to return on pain of death. 
Moyer sent for me to come to Denver, so I got 
ready and went. | met Moyer, Haywood, and 
Pettibone at Federation headquarters, and they 
wanted me to go down to the San Juan district 
with Moyer. They had two pump shot-guns, 
sawed off so they would go in our grips when 
they were taken down, and plenty of shells 
loaded with buck-shoi. The reason for this was 
some one had told Moyer or sent him word if 
they caught him they would use him as they 
had the United Mine Workers’ officers. Some 
of the latter had been taken off a train and 
beaten up and nearly killed. They laid this to 
the deputies the mine operators had employed. 

The next night Moyer and I started for Mon- 
trose, where they had sent John Murphy, the 
Federation attorney, to get an injunction from 
Judge Stevens against the militia and citizens 
of Telluride to compel them to let the union 
miners return their homes peaceably and 
not to interfere with them. We had three six- 
shooters, and two shot-guns in our grips, which 
we left unfastened in the seats in front of us, 
and we sat near the middle of the car; but no 
one troubled us. We arrived at Montrose and 
met Mr. Murphy, and he had the injunction all 
ready. We went on to Ouray, where most of 
the men were that had been deported, and the 
next day Moyer sent a telegram to Governor 
Peabody informing him of the injunction, and 
wanted to know if these men would have the 
protection of the militia if they returned peace- 
ably to their homes, and h» got an answer that 
all law-abiding citizens would be protected. 
Moyer said, when he sent his telegram to the 
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Governor, that he had promised himself that he 
would never ask him for anything again, and 
he hated to do it, but this would be the last time. 
Moyer sent a few men back on the train the next 
morning, but they were met at a station some 
distance from Telluride, and forced off the train 
by militia and armed men, and threatened with 
death if they attempted to come into town. 
Sherman Bell, the adjutant-general, had ar- 
rived in Telluride, and martial law was declared, 
and Bell disregarded the order of the court in 
regard to the injunction. 


Plots Against Telluride 


\fter these men were sent back from Tellu- 
ride, Mr. Moyer was angrier than ever, and he 
began to advise the men that they could not 
expect any protection from the State, and the 
only way was to take the law in theirown hands, 
and go back to Telluride in a body and clean 
out the town. There were some methods dis- 
cussed as to the best way to proceed. The 
first thing that we thought necessary was to 
get concentrated at the most convenient place, 
and get what arms and ammunition and other 
material we would need. We also spoke of 
filling beer-kegs with dynamite, and attaching 
a time-fuse, and rolling them down the moun- 
tain-side into Telluride, as the town was in 
a cafon with high mountains on either side. 
Another plan spoken of by Moyer was to poison 
the reservoir where they got their water for 
Telluride with cyanide of potassium.* This 
is easy to get around the mills where they use 
the cyanide process, and of course it is deadly 
poison and kills any one taking the least particle 
of it instantly. But Mr. Moyer only started 
to carry out the first of these plans when he 


| Was arrested. 


After Bell disregarded the injunction, Moyer 
sent over to Silverton, which is thirty miles 


| from Ouray, for Frank Schmelzer, the presi- 


p afford that. 
# next day, 


dent of the San Juan District Union. He 
wanted to confer with him about what to do 
with these men who were deported, as there 
were about a hundred of them stopping at the 
hotel at Ouray, and paying about a dollar a day 
there, and he said the Federation could not 
Mr. Schmelzer came over the 
and they taiked the situation over. 
were some more of these deported men 
at Silverton. The final outcome of the 


T her 


over 


conicrence was that they decided to lease one 
or more of the idle mines up at Red Mountain. 
[his is about half-way between Ouray and 
Silverton on the divide, and not far from Tellu- 
ride, | think less than twenty miles. Another 


exposcc eservoirs O e uride, as a matter oO act, were 
exp ir vi f Tellurid tt ft fact, 

£ y the mine-owners an d militia at this time as carefully as 
er-supplies during a military campaign. 
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man came down from Red Mountain with 
Schmelzer; his name was Tom Taylor. He 


had a partner at Red Mountain, and he said 
there were some large boarding- and lodging- 
houses there, and he thought there would be no 
trouble in renting them, as almost everything 
was silver-mines around there and they were 
closed down on account of the low price of 
silver. The object of getting this out-of-the- 
way place was to have some place to concen- 
trate the men and keep them together, and 
this place was just where they wanted them 
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THE POSTER ISSUED 


FEDERATION 


BY 
OF 


THE WESTERN 
MINERS 


It caused the arrest of Charles Moyer, the Federa- 
tion president, on the charge of desecrating the 
American flag 


and the lease was all a bluff. The real object 
was to send these men up there and arm them 
all, get a car or two of provisions, and send all 
the outlaws they could get hold of up there, too. 

They were going to try to get Vincent St. 
John to go up there and drill these men and 
be their leader, as they all knew him, and it 
was said they would do anything he told them 
or follow him any place. These men were 
mostly all foreigners— Austrians, Finns, and 
Italians. They thought if they could get enough 
men up here in this out-of-the-way place, and 
have them well armed, and keep them there 
until the snow got settled in the spring so they 
could walk on it, some night they could march 
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them over the hill to Telluride and clean out 
the town. This was the plan, but it was not 
told except to a very few, and they were well 
satisfied with it. If we had had another day 
these arrangements would have been finished, 
and perhaps we would have been away from 
there. 
The Arrest of President Moyer 

But the morning that we might have finished 
up and left later in the day, before we got up, 
the sheriff rapped at the door and wanted to 
see Moyer. I was sleeping with Mover, and we 
got up and dressed, and when we went out the 
sheriff arrested him. He said they had wired 
him from Telluride to hold Moyer, and that the 
sheriff from San Miguel County was on his 
vay with a warrant. Moyer wired his attor- 
neys at Denver and wanted to know if the sheriff 
at Ouray had any right to hold him without a 
warrant. | think they told him they had; 
anyway, they did hold him, and about noon the 
sheriff and two deputies arrived and took him 
to Telluride. Moyer had given me some papers 
and his six-shooter before the sheriff from Tel- 
luride arrived, and the Ouray sheriff did not 
search him or lock him up, but let him stay in 
his office. The charge they arrested him on was 
desecration of the American flag. The Feder- 
ation had sent out by the thousands posters 
imitating the American flag, with advertising 
on them. They only arrested Moyer on this 
as an excuse. They took him to Telluride, and 
he was released on bail, but the militia re- 
arrested him right away. 

I left Ouray that night and went to Silverton 
with Schmelzer to escape arrest, and Moyer 
telephoned me from Telluride in a day or so, 
and wanted me to fetch his things and meet 
him at Durango, but before we got through 
talking they cut us off. He was telephoning 
me just after he was let out on bonds, and 
while he was talking they cut off the connection, 
and the militia arrested him right afterward and 
held him for over three months. That was the 
last | saw of him for nearly a year. 

I stayed at Silverton a few days, and then 
went back to Denver and reported to Haywood. 
The lawyers from Denver had gone to Telluride 
in the meantime, but they could not get Moyer 


out, as the militia held him under military 
necessity. A few days after he was arrested, 
Sheriff Rutan of Telluride came to Denver 


to arrest Haywood on the same charge, but 
Haywood blocked his plans by getting a friend 
in Denver to swear out a warrant on the same 
charge, and a justice in Denver that was friendly 
to him put him in the custody of the deputy 
sheriff, who stayed with him all the time’ and 
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he had his case continued from time to time. 

Pettibone and Haywood decided we ought to 
teach them a lesson for sending Rutan up there, 
and Pettibone and | were laying for Rutan 
the evening he went to take the train in Denver 
for home. We waited in an alley off Seventeenth 
Street, just before you got to the depot, and 
Pettibone was going to hit him with some brass 
knuckles, and we were going to drag him into 
the alley and finish him. But he had seven 
men with him on his way to the depot, and we 
couldn't get him. 


“The Only Way to Get Justice’’ 

Haywood and Pettibone were pretty warm 
under the collar about this time. They said 
they could not get any justice in the courts, that 
Peabody was holding Moyer down there under 
martial law, and that he had no right to, and the 
only way they knew of to get any justice was to 
take the law into their own hands and put Pea- 
body out of business. So they decided then 
they wanted me to get away with the Governor. 
Pettibone told me where he lived, and they 
wanted me to take a look around his residence 
and see what the chances would be to get away 
with him. | took a look around there, and told 
him: I thought a man could lay alongside a stone 
fence in a vacant lot that was on one side of his 
house, and shoot him with buck-shot when he 
came home at night. I went and sat around the 
Capitol building and read until | saw him, so! 
would know him and learn his habits, and I told 
Haywood I thought he could be gotten all right, 
but that I ought to have some one to help me. 
It is better to have two men on a job o¢ this 
kind, so that one can watch, and of course two 
men could hold up the police better «han one, 
if you had to. Besides, you get hal: crazy 
thinking of a job of this kind, when one man 
is alone. 

Haywood said Steve Adams was the best man 
he knew of to go in a job of that kind, only he 
said he was so well known. But we thought if 
he came down there in the city, and did not go 
around in the daytime much, he might not be 
known. So] left there and went back to Cripple 
Creek, where Steve lived. I had never had 
anything to do with him at this time, and was 
only slightly acquainted with him. I went and 
saw him, and told him what they wanted, and 
he said he was ready for any old thing. 

| made arrangements with Adams to come to 
Denver in a few days, and | went right back to 
Denver, and told Haywood and Pettibone that 
Adams would be there soon. I kept a watch 
around the Governor's place, and learned all | 
could about his habits, and learned he usually 


came home in a hack quite late at night. | 
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Adams came down to Denver in a few day., 
and Haywood gave him money to get some 
new clothes and fix himself up some, and we 
got rooms out of the main part of the city a 
little, and each got a sawed-off shot-gun from 
Pettibone, and kept a lookout for the Governor. 
We had a place fixed in Pettibone’s lot back of 
the house to hide our shot-guns after we had 


shot the Governor, if 
we got a chance, as 
Pettibone lived only a 
short distance from the 
Governor and there 
was a dark street we 
could take part of the 
way to get there, and 
Pettibone was to take 
the guns and clean 
them up and put them 
away. 


Plan to ‘‘Get’? 
Governor Peabody 
We worked on this 
for some time, and 
never happened to 
catch the Governor 
coming home at night, 
and we conceived the 
idea of planting a bomb 
under the edge of the 
sidewalk, and stretch- 
ing a fine wire across 
some vacant lots that 
were there, and hiding 
it in the grass, and set- 
ling it off by pulling 
the cork out of a bottle 
filled with acid. When 
the acid touched the 
giant-caps it would ex- 
plode the bomb. We 
expected to pull this 
wire when Governor 
Peabody came along 


there in the morning on his way to the State- 
It was his habit to walk from his resi- 
dence to the State-house every morning between 
Adams went up to a 
little mining-camp not far from Denver to a 
friend he knew, and that knew about some 


house. 


nine and ten o’clock. 


Of these outrages, and got about fifty pounds 
of powder and brought it back in a grip. He 
took it over to Pettibone’s store, made a box 
and put the powder into it, and fixed a lid 
so we could bury it and leave a wire out of the 
a little, so we could attach another 


ground 


Wire to it. 
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STEVE ADAMS 

Who con‘essed in writing to being Orchard’s 
partner and co-worker in the field of prefes- 
sional murder. Adams subsequently repudiated 
his confession 
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going to bury it under the sidewalk some dark 
night, the executive board of the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners met to make arrangements for 
the annual convention. 
The board were gathered in Denver 
and were going over the books, as the custom 
is, just before the convention, and Haywood 
stopped us from using a bomb at this time, 


It was now sometime 


as he thought it might 
be laid to some of the 
executive board. 

We had seen Mr. 
Peabody coming home 
late at night in a hack, 
and one night we’ had 
our pump shot-guns all 
ready, and waited 
across the street oppo- 
site in a yard under 
some trees, and when 
we saw his carriage 
coming, we got out on 
the street, and as the 
carriage slowed up we 
followed up behind it, 
and were only about 
thirty or forty feet be- 
hind it when they got 
out. We had our guns 
leveled at them to shoot 
as soon as we saw the 
Governor. We had 
watched so we could 
tell him, and it was also 
quite light there. But 
there were only three 
women got out, and the 
carriage began to turn 
round, and we put our 
guns down quick and 
got on the sidewalk and 
started down the street. 
The carriage-driver let 
his horses walk and 
kept looking at us, and 


the women kept watching us too, and stood on 
the porch as far as we could see them. 
took the first cross-street and got out of sight 
as quickly as possible. 
day in the papers that the Governor had gone 
out to Fort Logan with some military men and 
did not return until the next day. 

However, Haywood said he had been study- 
ing up, and had come to the conclusion that 
Dave Moffat was behind the whole thing, and 
that Governor Peabody was often closeted with 
him in Moffat’s private office, and he said Mr. 


We 


We noticed the next 


Moffat had been mixed up in the Leadville 





strike some years ago, and he wanted us to leave 












































518 THE 
off Peabody and see if we could not get Moffat. 
We went to watching Mr. Moffat’s habits, but 
we could not get much track of him. We knew 
where his residence was, but we could never see 
him coming or going from it, and we worked 
along on this for some time without ever being 
Moffat around his house. Hay- 
wood would tell us when he was in the city, as 
he did his banking at Mr. Moffat’s bank, and 
was there every day, and while he said he hardly 
ever saw Mr. Moffat, he could always tell when 
he was there, as he always kept a guard at the 
door of his private office. Haywood furnished 
us with money all this time. 


able to see Mr. 
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THI SHOOTING OF LYTE 


BEFORE THE CONVIE 


esas |HE executive board had met and were 
having a pretty stormy time, and 
James Murphy from Butte would rot 
sign the that is, for the 
expenditures out of. the emergency fund. Dur- 
ing one of their sessions it was reported by 
Foster Milburn, a Federation man from Idaho 
Springs, that Lyte Gregory — who had been a 
detective in the Idaho Springs labor troubles, 
and had been a deputy and a leader of the 
deputies in a strike down in the Southern coal- 
fields, several depredations being laid at his 
door — was in the city, and that Milburn met 
him the morning he arrived in Denver. Milburn 
told Pettibone about him, and Pettibone went 
over to the Federation headquarters, where the 
executive board was in session, and told them 
about Gregory, and they said there ought to 

omething done with him. That afternoon 
Pettibone saw Adams, and wanted him to go 
out with him that night, and take Gregory 
and mutilate him, as they claimed he had 
helped do that to an old man down in the coal- 
fields. And a little later they saw me and tcld 
me about it, and wanted to know if I would go 
along, and we fixed up to go. 

We three — Pettibone, Adams, and myself — 
all went over on Curtis Street, where Gregory, 
Milburn, and another man were in the back 
part of a saloon talking, and we went in and 
zot a drink, and saw them, so we would know 
them. Then we came out and stood across the 
treet in front of the St. James Hotel, where we 
couid see them when they came out. Milburn 
understood what we were going to do, and 
stayed with them to find out where they were 
going, and while we stood there watching for 
them, Pettibone made an excuse to go some 
place, and said he would be back in a few 
minutes. But while he was gone they all three 
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came out, and Gregory and this other man took 
a street-car. Adams and I took the same cur, 
and followed them when they got off. They 
went down to a saloon on Santa Fe, near 
Tenth Street South, and Milburn came out on 
the next car. He had been up to see some men 
in the Granite Block, where a good many men 
we knew were, so he could establish an alibi. 
The man that.came with Gregory was also from 
Idaho Springs, and ran a poker game in the 
saloon they went to. After Milburn came he 
told us all about this. Gregory and some 
others sat down in the main saloon and went 
to playing cards, and we thought we would give 
up our former plan and kill him outright. 


The Death of the Detective 


It was now about ten o’clock at night. | 
went cut to our room two or three miles away, 
and left the rest watching him. We were 
going to shoct him through the window of the 
saloon as he sat at the table. I got a sawed-off 
shot-gun, and brought it back in pieces under 
my coat. But when I got back with the gun, 
they had moved into a little room in the back 
part of the saloon, and we could not see them, 
though we could hear them from the street 
through a window. But this window had the 
blinds so closely drawn that we could not see 
them. I went in once and bought a bottle of 
beer, to see if I could see where they were, but 
the door was closed, and I could see nothing, 
and we concluded to wait until Gregory came 
out. 

A little after twelve o'clock he came out and 
started up the street alone, and we three fol- 
lowed him. We had to cross the street to get 
on the same side he was on. In doing this we 
ran into some wires stretched on the outside of 
the sidewalk to protect the lawns, and when 
we stumbled into these we attracted his atten- 
tion, and he started to reach for his gun and 
back up toward the fence. When he did this, 
I shot him three times in quick succession before 
he fell, and then ran down the alley, as we were 
just opposite it. We separated as soon as we 
got out of the alley. I discharged another shell 
accidentally, before we got out of the alley, 
in taking the shells out of the gun. All the 
shooting, including this, took place within a 
minute or so, and we saw no one and no ore 
seemed to be following us. 

I took the gun down and put it under my 
coat, and we made our way to Pettibones 
house — that is, Adams and I. Milburn went 
by himself. We left the shot-gun at Petti- 
bone’s in the place that had been previousl) 
arranged while we were working on the Gover- 
nor, and we went on to our room on Downing 
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\venue. Adams and I put some turpentine 
m our shoes, so they couldn’t follow us with 
logs. They did try to follow us the next day 
vith some bloodhounds they got from Pueblo, 
ut they went just the opposite direction from 
he way we went. 
The Emergency Bill is Signed 
[he next morning the papers had the ac- 
ount of the murder in them. We did not go 
down-town until the afterncon, and then went 
io the Granite Block to Jack Simpkins’ and 
\irwan’s room, they both being members of the 
executive board. This was Sunday and the 
board was not in session. Haywood and Petti- 
one came up there a little while later, and 
Haywood, Pettibone, Simpkins, Adams, and 
myself talked over the murder, and they told 
us that we did a fine job. Haywood said he 
had run across Armstrong, the sheriff and 
chief of police in Denver, and he said Arm- 
trong said that whoever “‘ bumped off’’ Greg- 
ory had done a good job, and that his men 
would not look very much for any one. Hay- 
vood said the detectives had had Milburn over 
d had questioned him, but did not arrest him, 
though they toid him they wanted to see him 
‘ain. He said Milburn was a cool, level- 
headed fellow, and that he had given an ac- 
count of where he went after leaving Gregory 
the saloon on Curtis Street, and they had 
ne and seen these parties that he was with, 
d they had told the same story. I don’t 
w, but I think this had been previously 
anged. They had Milburn up a time or 
© afterwards and questioned him, but did 
arrest him. There was a lot of newspaper 
about this, but that was all; there was 
er any one arrested for it. 
laywood told me some time afterwards that 
» of the members of the executive board 
up at the office the next morning after 
happened, and Simpkins took the paper 
i an account of this murder in and handed 
o Murphy, and that Murphy looked at the 
l-lines, and put the paper behind him and 
ild not read it. I don’t know whether it 
before or after this—but I think it was 
‘‘-—that they handed Murphy the emer- 
cy bill and told him to sign his name the 
one. I think at first he refused, and 
vwood told him that he (Murphy) would 
it, and say that he liked it. This was 
bill that Murphy had refused to sign, but 
ywood told me that he signed it and they 
!no more trouble with him; Haywood said 
ie had not signed it he would not have left 
room alive, and he said he guessed he 
uught of Gregory. 
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Considering Putting President Moyer Out 
of the Way ° 


A short time after this Adams got on a drunk, 
and some of his friends sent him back to Crip- 
ple Creek. Then the annual Federation con- 
vention met. | attended this most of the time, 
and they had a pretty stormy session. Many 
of the delegates were dissatisfied with the strikes 
that had been called and the large amount of 
money that had been spent,— nearly half a mil- 
lion dollars, and they were talking of elect- 
ing new officers. James Murphy, the represen- 
tative on the executive board from Butte, had 
been down to Telluride and had seen Moyer in 
the “bull-pen”’ there, and it was said that Moyer 
had made some deal with Butte and was going 
to turn Haywood down, and it was thought 
there was going to be a split and some of the 
districts would withdraw from the Federation. 

Moyer always seemed to be jealous of Hay- 
wood, and he had some reason to be, as Hay- 
wood always seemed to run the office. And 
when Moyer was in jail at Telluride their rela- 
tions became more strained than ever. Moyer 
used to send what letters or other business he 
had connected with the Federation to his wife, 
and had her get Copley of the executive board 
toattendtothem. This made Haywood pretty 
angry. It was also reported that Moyer had 
shown the military officers at Telluride great 
respect. This also made Haywood angry, and 
when Murphy went down to see Moyer, Hay- 
wood and Pettibone thought there was sore 
job being worked up by Moyer and Murphy to 
oust Haywood; and Pettibone and Haywood 
thought Moyer was weakening, and we talked 
of putting him out of the way. After Moyer 
got out, he explained that the reason he was so 
friendly to the militia officers was that he was 
sick and thought they would use him better. 
But he and Haywood were not very good friends 
afterward. Moyer was in jail over three months, 
and when he came back to the office again after 
he was released from the “bull-pen,’’ Haywood 
and he just spoke to each other, as if he had 
only been out a day. 


IV 


HOW WE BLEW UP THE INDEPENDENCE 
DEPOT DURING THE CONVENTION 






Eesaeys HEN W. F. Davis, Parker, and Petti- 
+ bone wanted me to go to Cripple Creek 
Ge-ecay and pull off something, and stir up 
the delegates, so they would quit this quarrel- 
ing, and be united, and finish up their busi- 
ness and gohome. The different factions were 
having their little meetings nights. During 




















Scene showing union men as they were being deported from Telluride by the militia 


this wrangle Pettibone, Davis, and Parker said 
| had better go to Cripple Creek and blow 
up something, as that would not only unite 
the convention, but if it happened when all 
the union leaders were out of the district, they 
would not know who to lay it to. I told them 
it would not be much trouble to blow up the 
Independence depot. We had talked of this 
before. The idea was to get the night shifts of 
non-union miners that got on the two-thirty 
train there every morning. They said that 
would be all right. Haywood said he did not 
want me to get mixed up in a job like that, and 
wanted me to get some one else to do it, as he 
said he had some heavier work for me to do. 
He said as | had never had my name mixed up 
with the Federation, and they had never sus- 
pected me, I could do this work better than 
sorie one that had been written up in the papers 
in connection with some of this work. I told 
him I would not get mixed up; that | would 
get some one else to do it, or I would set it off 
with an alarm-clock. 

Pettibone was doorkeeper at the convention 
hall, and Parker, Davis, Pettibone, and myself 
were talking this over, and they wanted me to 
go up to the district that afternoon. The con- 
vention had just assembled after lunch, and 
Haywood came in while we were talking, and 
we asked him about it, and he said no doubt it 
wou!'d be a good thing, znd that anything went 
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with him. He gave me some money, and told 
me to be sure and not get mixed up myself. 

| bought an alarm-clock and went to Cripple 
Creek that afternoon. 


Getting a Partner 


| went and asked Billy Aikman if he wanted 
to help do a little job. He told me he did not 
see how he could get away, as he had bought a 
half-interest in a saloon at Independence and 
was tending bar nights, and he thought he might 
be missed if he wasn’t there. I did not tell him 
what we were going to do. Then | went and 
told Adams they wanted a little job done, and 
he said all right, he was ready for any old thing, 
or words to that effect. I told Billy Easterly 
what we were going to do, and he said all right, 
if we wanted any help he would help us. I went 
and saw Floyd Miller, where he was working on 
a lease, and asked him if he would get me a 
hundred pounds of powder and two boxes of 
giant-caps. He said he would, and | gave him 
the money to get them. 

I got Adams and went over that night after 
the powder, where Miller said he would leave it, 
but it was not there. Adams and I went over 
to see Miller the next day, and Miller said they 
did not deliver it, but that he had ordered it 
and thought it would be up sure that day. We 
went over that night, and carried it over to In- 
dependence, and hid it in an old cellar in the 
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ack of a cabin that Adams had a key to. | 
ink this was on Thursday evening, and we 
tended to use the powder on Saturday night. 


The Burning of Neville’s Saloon 

\ good while before this, Johnnie Neville and 
yself had planned to go out on a camping and 
nting trip, and as his saloon had not paid him 
ce the strike, he said he would close it up, 
d ! said to him that he had better burn it up. 
So he got the saloon insured after this, and we 
10k out some of the liquor and buried it in a 
imp. So when I went to Cripple Creek to get 
Sieve Adams to go after Governor Peabody, we 
the saloon on fire. I took five bottles of the 
Grecian fire and ‘poured it round in the upper 
rooms of the saloon, and shut the doors and 
went away. I got these bottles in the dump by 
l-asterly’s cabin. He told me where they were 
when I saw him in Denver. The saloon was all 
in flames a short time later, and no one could 

t near it, and it burned up completely. 
Now, after Adams and I had fixed up every- 
thing to blow.up the depot, I thought it would 
be a good plan to-go off with Johnnie Neville on 
this camping trip. I figured it would be a good 


thing for me to go away from there in the day- 
time with him, and then come back at night on 


horseback and do the job; and as Neville had a 
d reputation and was well thought of, I took 
antage of the saloon fire and thought he dare 

t go backon me. Neville wanted to go with 
nd we looked around for a team and wagon, 

» intended to drive through the country. 

We bought a team and wagon from Joe Adams, 

Steve's brother. We got all ready and intended 

io leave on Saturday, and I intended to come 

back on horseback Saturday night and blow up 
the depot and ride back to where we camped. 


Delayed by the Strike Committee 

it Friday evening Billy Easterly came to 
my house and told me Parker was up from Den- 
ver and wanted to see me. I went down to 
Parker’s house in Independence, and he told 

he convention had appointed a committee 
to come up and investigate the strike, and to 
sec the mine operators’ representative and get 
both sides of the story. The Haywood faction 
did not want this committee appointed, and 
‘ter it was appointed Parker said they did not 


Wont them to come up alone, and they decided 
I 


ive him come with them. I told them we 
V all ready, and intended to finish the job 
sv/urday night, but he wanted us to wait until 
got away. He said they would hang him 
i! cnything like that happened when he was 
th re, but he said if it was going to make any 
icular difference to go ahead, and he would 
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take his chances, and would rather like to catch 
this committee up there, so they would get a 
touch of high life. I told him we would wait 
until they left, so Parker and this committee 
went and had a conference with the secretary 
of the mine operators, and the committee were 
favorable to some kind of a settlement. 

Now, Haywood and the strike committee and 
some, if not all, of the executive board did 
not want this committee to make any settle- 
ment or interfere with the strike, and Haywood 
said they had spent too much money to let 
them settle with any one else, and that when 
they wanted to settle they would have to come 
tothem. Malcolm Gillis from Butte was on this 
committee, one man from Wyoming, and one 
from British Columbia. The Haywood faction 
were sore at Gillis, and said he was chairman 
of the Republican State Central Committee of 
Montana and stood in with the mine operators. 
the fact was that Gillis was a bright and, I 
think, reasonable man, and they were afraid he 
would open the way for settlement, and they 
would have no hand in it, and lose the glory. 

After the conference with the secretary of the 
mine operators, the committee made some fur- 
ther inquiry about the district, and visited the 
union at Victor Saturday evening, and left 
Sunday for Denver. Sunday evening, Neville 
and I and his little boy Charlie left Indepen- 
dence with a team and wagon, and drove down 
the road toward Colorado Springs a few miles — 
I think six or eight miles—and camped for 
the night. I told Neville I intended to go 
back and do a little work that night. I told 
him I would make some excuse before Charlie, 
and if anything happened that | was ever mis- 
trusted, | was supposed to be there all night 
with them. I had gotten a saddle from Tom 
Foster before I left, and had made arrange- 
ments with Adams to meet me where we left 
the dynamite. 


Planting the Depot Bomb 


A little after dark, | saddled one of the horses 
and rode back within a mile of the depot, and 
tied my horse in some bushes, and waled the 
rest of the way to the cabin, and found Adams 
already there. This was about ten o'clock. 
He had a candle, and we stayed in there about 
an hour, making a little wooden windlass to 
set off the dynamite with. We fastened two 
little vials on the cross-piece of this with a little 
strip of leather, so when you pulled on the wind- 
lass these bottles would turn over and spill 
sulphuric acid on the giant-caps we had put in 
the powder. 

About eleven o'clock, when ’most everybody 
around there had gone to bed, we took the two 
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fifty-pound boxes of powder with us and went 
over to the depot. This depot had been closed 
for some time, and they kept no operator there, 
though the train stopped there for people to 
get on and off. The depot was built on a 
side-hill, with a long platform in front of it. 
We walked under this platform, and | crawled 
under where the plank came right close to the 

ground. I dug away a little place in there, and 

















JAMES H. PEABODY 


Ex-Governor of Colorado, whom Orchard repeatedly 
attempted to assassinate 


buried the two boxes of dynamite in the ground 
close up to the planks, put in the giant-caps 
and set up the windlass on one of the boxes, 
and filled the two little bottles with sulphuric 
acid from another bottle I had it in. This was 
ticklish business, as it was very dark in there, 
and | had to fill these little bottles without 
seeing them; and though | kept a pasteboard 
over the giant-caps and the dynamite while | 
was filling this, yet a drop of the acid would 
have set the whole thing off. We had a mix- 
ture of sugar and potash on the caps, too, that 
the acid would set fire to immediately. 

Then we stretched a wire out from the wind- 
lass about two hundred feet on to a spur track, 
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and tied a chair-rung to the end of it. We went 
back to an old ore-house beside the spur track, 
and waited. It had been dark and lowery 
that night, but about two o’clock it began to 
lighten up. We were a good deal put out by 
this, as there was a small moon and it got quite 
light. The train we were waiting for came in 
every evening about two-thirty, and it gener- 
ally was on the dot. We heard the men come 
on the platform talking, and finally we heard 
the train. Then we got down to the end of 
our wire and took hold of the chair-rung, and 
when the train was within about a hundred 
feet of the depot, we each had a hold of one end 
of this chair-rung which the wire was attached 
to, and pulled it and kept right on going. We 
intended to take the wire with us, but forgot 
that part, as the rocks and debris were falling 
around us pretty thick, although neither of 
us got hurt. I do not know how many men 
were on the platform at the time, but | think 
there were thirteen killed outright and some 
others were maimed ard crippled for life. 


The ‘‘ Get-away”’ 

We ran as fast as we could, ana soon got 
up on the railroad and followed it around 
nearly to the old Victor mine on the north side 
of Bull Hill, and then separated. Adams went 
on around to Midway, where he lived, and | 
went down to where I| left my horse, on the 
Colorado Springs road, and rode back to our 
camp as fast as possible, and got there just at 
daybreak. Mr. Neville and Charlie were awake, 
and | crawled up in the wagon and went to sleep 
for a while, or at least tried to <leep. 

Mr. Neville asked me what we had blown 
up. I told him nothing at first, or put him off 
with some evasive answer. He said there were 
two reports and they shook the ground there. 
He then asked me if it was the Findley mine; 
1 told him I was not there, and this was rea- 
sonable enough for him to believe, for the ex- 
plosion was at two-thirty and it was only a few 
minutes after three when | got to the camp. 
But it was all down grade and my horse was 
cold standing so long,— for it was a cold night 
for that time of year, with a frost,— and | ran 
him most of the way at full speed, only slacking 
a couple of times close to two houses, so they 
would not hear the horse running. 

We got our breakfast and started on down 
the road toward Colorado Springs about eight 
o'clock. We did not meet or see any one who 
said anything to us until about four o’clock in 
the afternoon, when we got close to Colorado 
Springs, and a man asked us if we were from 
Cripple Creek. We told him we were, and he 
asked when we left, and we told him the day 
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efore, and he began.to tell us about the ex- 
losion, and said there were sixty men killed 
nd several hurt, and the depot was blown to 
toms, and some of the people living close by 
ere thrown from their beds. This startled 
ir. Neville and Charlie, as Neville’s house was 
ily about a hundred yards from the depot, 
id | had to tell him I knew his folks were not 
irt. I did not let Charlie hear me tell his 
ther this, but I told him I was not more than 
hundred feet from it when the explosion oc- 
rred, and this somewhat pacified him. When 
- got to Colorado Springs we got some later 
papers and found that the first reports were 
exaggerated and that none of the people living 
round the depot were seriously hurt, and we 
bought some things in the city that we needed, 
! went on about four miles beyond the 
Springs and camped that night. The next 
morning | walked back a ways until I reached 
treet-car line, and went into the city and 
wot the morning papers and came back. We 
found in the paper where a piece of plank had 
1e through the roof of Mr. Neville’s house, 
and a sliver had struck Mrs. Neville on the 
breast while she was in bed, but had not seri- 
ously hurt her. This relieved me a whole lot, 
for | realized my position if any of his family 
had been hurt. 
We started on again, and drove a few miles be- 
yond Palmer Lake, and camped the next night, 
| the next afternoon we reached the sub- 
of Denver and got a little barn to put 
our horses and wagon in. It was only a little 
from the end of the street-car line, and 
r we put our horses up, we took the car 
| went into the city. We got there a little 
re dark. 
Satisfaction at Headquarters 
left Mr. Neville and started to go to Jack 
‘impkins’ room in the Granite Block. I met 
pkins on the street, and we went up to this 
1 together, and Kirwan was there, and a 
later Haywood and Pettibone came in, 
| while we were talking Steve Adams came 
‘\irwan did not take any part in the con- 
ation; I think he left the room soon after 
pkins and I cameuv. They were all greatly 
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pleased with the job, and they said it was the 
only thing that ever saved the Federation 
from being split up. They said every delegate 
there wanted to get through as soon as possible, 
and there was no more kicking and no more new 
candidates for office, as no one wanted the 
offices, but wanted to get away as soon as 
possible for fear something would fall. They 
told us everything was on fire up in the district, 
or words to that effect, and they had declared 
martial law and had established a “‘bull-pen,”’ 
and were deporting men, but still they did 
not think anything of this. They were well 
pleased to think they had all been elected again, 
except one member of the board, and they did 
not want him. They said the dogs had fol- 
lowed my trail several miles down the cafion, 
but Haywood said he did not think they were 
on to anything. Adams had stayed home and 
the next day went over to Cripple Creek, and 
his friends advised him to leave the district, 
and Monday night after dark he started to walk 
to South Park, and he caught the train there 
and came in to Denver. He did not leave any 
too soon, for that night or the next day, I have 
forgotten which, there was a mob of about a 
hundred men came to his house, and if they had 
found him, there is no doubt but they would 
have lynched him, as he had the name of teing 
a dynamiter. 

Haywood and the others asked us what we 
intended to do, and I told him I| was going 
up through Wyoming on a prospecting and 
pleasure trip. He asked us how much money 
we wanted, and said it would be better for us 
not to take it all now or all we expected. 
Adams told them he wanted two hundred dol- 
lars now, and he said he was going to send for 
his wife, and I don’t think he said what he in- 
tended to do—if he knew. I told Haywood 
I wanted three hundred anyway then. Next 
day | got the three hundred dollars from 
Pettibone, and Mr. Neville and | bought a tent 
and some other things we needed, and | think 
after we were there three or four days we got our 
team and started for Cheyenne, Wyoming. | 
think we were four or five days going to Chey- 
enne. We put our horses up there and intended 
to let them rest a day or so. 
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THE TRAGEDIES 


BY 


GEORGE KIBBE TURNER 






HE men and women who 
passed through Orchard’s 
tale like figures in a bad 
dream —the pursuers and 
(zoo—\\ the pursued—are well known 
S55) and very real characters in 
UGA «the West. Three of them 
are on trial for their life in Idaho.. Haywood, 
the big, dominating miner who made his way by 
sheer personal force from the work of the mines 
to the head of the Western Federation; Moyer, 
the president, reserved, husky-voiced, serious- 
eyed, Haywood’s superior in office, but more 
conservative and inferior in power; Pettibone, 
the adviser of the Federation headquarters, 
social, quizzical, sharp-tongued — all these have 
been huused for more than a year in the jail at 
Boise. And besides them the witnesses— the 
quarry whom the murderers stalked — have 
told their stories in the court-room, with 
involuntary shivers of apprehension over the 
dangers they have escaped. 

Of all the principals in the trial, Pettibone 
has had the longest record in the Western 
labor wars. Originally a canvasser selling 
household goods for the American Wringer 
Company, he drifted into Montana, ran a saloon 
called ‘‘The Bucket of Blood” at the mining- 
camp of St. Mary, and from there passed over 
into the Coeur d’Alenes and led in the first 
organization of labor-unions in that section 
in 1890 and 1891. In 1892—as a leader in the 
great riot of July 11th — he blew up the Frisco 
mine at Gem by sliding dynamite down the 
penstock from the hillside above the plant 
with his own hands. One man was killed and 
several injured by the explosion, and Petti- 
bone himself blown up by the rush of gas from 
the penstock, and seriously injured. For his 
connection with this riot he was sentenced to 
two years in prison, but was released after a 
few months’ service because of a flaw in the 
legal proceedings. During his stay in jail at 
524 
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Boise, awaiting trial, Pettibone took part in 
the first planning for the Western Federation 
of Miners, officially formed in 1893. After its 
formation he was never himself directly con- 
nected with mining. He returned to his old 
business as a seller of household specialties, 
establishing himself in Denver. But he al- 
ways retained a sharp interest in the miners’ 
unions, and, after the Federation moved its 
headquarters to Denver, occupied the singular 
position of an outsider who was closer to the 
central management of the organization than 
many of the officials themselves. 


The Confession of Steve Adams 


n this sect‘on of Orchard’s story there enters 
for the first time as his partner a second pro- 
fessional murderer. Steve Adams has owned 
in his sworn confessions to killing the same 
number of men as Orchard, starting with the 
murder of Arthur Collins, the manager of the 
Smuggler-Union mine in Telluride, Colorado, 
n 1901 — about a year before Orchard began 
his work. Adams is a Missourian one year 
younger than Orchard —a shambling, careless 
figure, with a marked face, a wide mouth, a 
cunning eye with curious drooping eyelids, and 
a complexion blotched by liquor and exposure. 
He came to the Cripple Creek district from Kan- 
sas City, where he had worked in a butcher-shop, 
and almost immediately, according to his story, 
he began to take part in the outrages and mur 
ders in Colorado. In ‘he spring of 1905 Adams 
went to Park City, Idaho, as a miner, and later 
took up a ranch in eastern Oregon. He was ar- 
rested just after Orchard, and was also induced 
by Detective McParland to make a formal 
written confession of his crimes. In May, 1906, 
Adams renounced this confession, and started 
a fight for his life, assisted by the attorneys of 
the Western Federation of Miners. He was 
tried for murder in the late winter of 1907 at 
Wallace, Idaho, in the Coeur d'Alene district, 
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the jury dividing evenly on the question of 
It. He will be tried again this fall for the 

e crime. 
his particular deed is told of in his con- 
fe.-ion as the last and one of the most advanced 
in nis series of operations as a professional 


murderer. There wefe two men killed in this 
trasedy, alleged claim-jumpers of timber-lands, 
who had interfered with claims taken up by 


Jack Simpkins and others in northern Idaho. 
Simpkins, now a fugitive from justice, was a 
member of the executive board of the Western 
Federation; but this work, Adams testified, 
wis merely a matter of personal interest to 
Simokins, and not connected at all with the 
Federation. According to Adams’ confession, 
he and two settlers in the country, named 
Mason and Glover, lay in wait for the -first 
victim, a young man named Fred Tyler, cap- 
tured him as he was coming home to his cabin 
in the woods one August eveninzg in 1904, 
kept him all night, and killed him in the 


morning. 


We went in one night [savs the confession], Newt 
Glover, Albert Mason, and myself, to Simpkins’ cabin, 
some coffee and had breakfast, and in the morn- 

ing we went over to try to catch Tyler at his cabin on 
Jack Simpkins’ claim. He was gone, so we laid there 
unti! about sundown. He never returned, and we 
| up to a spring, and while we were drinking we 

heard some one coming. I said,“ All right, | am glad 
of i i got my Winchester, and, standing by the 
d the trail, never moved. | saw it was Tyler 
con He had a big gun buckled on him. | stepped 
( the trail and told him to throw up his hands. 
\\ sarmed him, took him to Simpkins’ cabin, 
topped there until morning, had breakfast there, 
im three miles out in the timber next morn- 

! | killed him. 


vas Claimed by other witnesses that Tyler 
was led out to his death with a halter about his 
neck, after being worried all night by his mur- 
in this lonely cabin in the woods, as a 
captive mouse is played with by a cat. 


nt down and met Simpkins at Harrison [con- 


tinues the confession], and told him what | had done; 
that did not have any jumper left on his claim. 
“\ he said, “after we rest awhile we'll go back 

get the rest of them fellows off those other 
cla ' Jn about a week or thereabouts, or prob- 


0 weeks, we went back up in there, and met a 
iamed Boule, and another man coming down 
tn | near Simpkins’ cabin. We opened fire on 
t killing Boule — Jack Simpkins, I, and Newt 
( . There was another man with us at the time 
name | do not know. 





How did it happen the second man got 
aw ? 

We missed him; he was dodging. We 
she. at him, 
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The Hunt for Governor ‘Peabody 


Adams came into partnership with Orchard, 
according to the confessions of both men, on 
the job of stalking Governor Peabody of Colo- 
rado, with sawed-off shot-guns, around his resi- 
dence in Denver. The statement of Adams 
about the operation is as follows: 


Pettibone told Orchard and I that we had better 
try and get rid of James Peabody, so he got us a shot- 
gun apiece and we sawed them off — Winchester 
shot-guns. We went to work following him from 
place to place, watching his habits and his house and 
any place that we would be likely to see him. We 
did not succeed for quite a while in accomplishing 
anything, so we concluded to adopt the plan of laying 
close to his house. So one night Harry and I went 
and were laying just across the street from Mr. Pea- 
body’s residence in a big yard that was there, that 
had some trees in it. There was a cluster of bushes 
in anorthwesterly corner of this yard by a stone fence 
that was there. We laid there, but the first night 
did not have our shot-guns. -Wé saw Peabody come 
home in a carriage, get out of his hack, and he had a 
six-shooter in his hand. He went up-on his porch, 
and his wife or some lady unlocked the door, and he 
put his gun in his pocket. After they went in we 
went home with the expectation of coming back again 
the next night with the shot-guns. The next night 
we went back and hid in the same place, and had 
our shot-guns wrapped up in paper. We got that in 
Pettibone’s store. So we unwrapped the guns, put 
them together, and loaded them with buck-shot. 
We waited for Mr. Peabody to come back, and ex- 
pected he would come about eleven o’clock, as he did 
the night before. Along between ten and eleven 
o'clock, or perhaps a little after eleven, there was a 
carriage drove up to Mr. Peabody’s house. We ran 
out of that yard and ran across the street behind the 
carriage on the sidewalk. There was three women 
got out of the carriage. We had our shot-guns in our 
hands ready for use. Mr. Peabody did not happen to 
be in the carriage, but the women saw us. They 
looked at us as the carriage started back, as we saw 
he was not there, and we started north. Part of the 
women went into the house, and one remained watch- 
ing us until we went to the corner of the block and 
turned east. We went on an angie of a northeasterly 
direction, where we come to a vacant lot, and under 
the tree in a hole we took the shells out of our guns, 
took them down and tied them together with a string, 
put them around our necks, and went home and con- 
cealed them. 


Miss Cora Peabody, the daughter of the 
Governor, was one of the three women referred 
to in both confessions as leaving the Governor’s 
carriage. She told about this episode when on 
the stand in the Boise court-room. 

“When the carriage stopped at our door,’ 
she said, “I got out first. As I stepped out, 
there was a man so close | could have touched 
him, and another man was close behind him. 
When | looked at him he moved slowly away. 
The other followed him. We watched them 
from the porch. As the carriage turned on 
Grand Avenue, | saw the men look into the 
carriage, then they turned and ran rapidly 


? 
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down Grand Avenue. | then went into the 
house and telephoned a detective agency.” 


The Murder of Lyte Gregory 
From attempting to assassinate Governor 
Peabody, both men stated they turned 
merely as a side incident —to the murder of 
Lyte Gregory, the detective, in Denver. Adams’ 
story of this episode follows: 


We were rooming on 38th and Downing Avenue. 
We went down to Pettibone’s store, and Pettibone 
told us Lyte Gregory was in Denver and was drinking, 
and Pettibone said he would send a man down with 
some money to fill him up, and would give the man 
five dollars. Pettibone said, “Come and go down 
and | will show him to you.” We went down into 
the saloon where Gregory was, and saw him sitting 
there talking with this man. Pettibone said he would 
send down to fill him up. We walked out. Petti- 
bone said he’ wanted to go and tell Haywood to get 
into a good safe place. While Pettibone was gone, 
Gregory came out with another man whom | do not 
know and got on a car, and Harry Orchard and | got 
on the same car at the opposite end and followed him 
out to the west side, where he and this other man got 
off of the car together and went into another saloon. 
I went in and bought a bottle of beer, and saw Gregory 
sitting in a card game playing poker. Harry went 
back to our room and got a sawed-off shot-gun, and 
came back and met me. We set the gun up and 
loaded it with buck-shot. 1 walked around and tried 
to get another look at Gregory, and as | was going up 
to the door of the saloon Gregory came out and started 
toward me. Just then some man.came to the saloon 
door and told him that he was going the wrong way. 
He turned around and went around the corner of the 
saloon and went in the other direction. I went to 
Harry and we got the shot-gun and cut across after 
Gregory. Gregory stopped, and turned around to 
face us, reached for his gun, and Harry shot him, and 
Gregory’s gun fell out on the sidewalk. We ran down 
through the alley, and in trying to take the gun apart 
Harry discharged it accidentally and came nearly 
getting me too. I should state right here that the 
man that Pettibone gave the five dollars to was a man 
who | think was named Melville, who lived at Idaho 
Springs. As to the fact that he lived there, Melville 
told me so himself. After Gregory, Orchard and my- 
self, and the man that was with Gregory had left the 
saloon on Lawrence Street for the west side, Melville 
joined us on the west side, where we were watching 
the saloon that Gregory was in. Melville remained 
with us until after the shooting of Gregory. We got 
the gun down [apart], and Harry put it around his 
neck the same as he did when he brought it out, and 
buttoned his overcoat over it. We w>'sed, taking a 
roundabout way, and came into the alley back of 
Pettibone’s house on Evans Street. We went into 
this alley, and Pettibone told us he would have a place 
fixed there to hide that gun, and to leave it there and 
go back. We hid the gun there as he directed, and 
walked out to 38th and Downing and went to bed. 


Q. After the killing of Gregory did you 
meet Moyer, Haywood, and Pettibone, or 
either of them? 

A. I met Pettivone. 

QO. Where? 

A. In his store. 
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THE TRAGEDIES 

Q. Did you talk the matter over? 

A. Yes, sir; he laughed about it. 

Q. What did he say? 

A. He said it was all right. 

Q. What did Simpkins say about the killing 
of Gregory ? 


A. He was tickled to death over it, and was 
glad of it. 
Adams’ Story of the Independence Depot 


Explosion 


And now the dual story of the confessions 
turns to the Independence depot - explosion. 
Adams’ version of this adventure is’as follows: 


Harry [Orchard] came to my house when I was 
sick in bed. He said there was nothing the matter 
with me, and that I just needed a drink. - He went 
down and bought four bottles of beer and brought it 
up to the house. He had some powder with him 
which he said was composed of chlorate of potash, 
sugar, and I| think had something else- mixed -with it. 
I think it was sulphuric acid. He showed me how it 
would burn by lighting a match to it. He said it was 
used to explode the powder. He said the board 
wanted something done while they were in. session, 
and he wanted to know if I would help him do it. | 
told him yes. He said, “All right, we will get some 
powder and get to work.”’ So | made arrangements 
with him to see me next day. Next day. we went 
over to Floyd Miller’s. Floyd Miller-- was leasing 
close to Windy Point. Harry Orchard gave ‘Miller 
the money to buy a hundred pounds of powder. Floyd 
Miller bought the powder, and I think it was the next 
night, the night after he bought the powder, that 
Harry and | went over and got it and carried it over 
to my brother Joe’s cabin, which was empty..at that 
time. The next night we were going to put. it, under 
the depot, when some of the executive board came to 
Independence with Sherman Parker and stayed over- 
night. That was the night we were going to do the 
work. Sherman Parker told us not to do it while he 
was there or they would all be hung for it. _So we 
waited until the next night after they left, and carried 
out this job — blew up the depot. 


Q. Howdid you carry it out ? 

A. We dug a hole under the platform of the 
depot and placed the powder there. | took 
the side of a tin can, to fit tight over a cap-box 
with the lid off. We sprinkled powder com- 
posed of sugar and chlorate of potash on these 
caps, which were open end up. We set the cap- 
box down into the box of powder, after pre- 
paring a hole in the powder big enough to set 
it in, then put a windlass on the box with two 
bottles of sulphuric acid. We put the wind- 
lass on when the bottles were empty, then filled 
them full of the acid, leaving them open. We 
then set the other fifty-pound box of powder 
on top of this box. Then we attached a wire 
to the windlass in order to turn the bottles 
over so the acid would go into these caps. We 
ran a wire along, and at the other end made a 
loop in the wire and passed a rung of a chair 
through the loop. Harry Orcha:d and | each 
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took hold of the rung with one hand, and when 
the time came we pulled the wire and caused 
the explosion. 

Q. After the explosion what did you do? 

A. Harry and I ran, taking an easterly 
course, around Bull Hill. He left me on the 
east side of the hill, going down into the brush, 
where he had a horse hitched. I went on 
around the hill to my home in Midway. | hid 
the shot-gun in an ash-dump about six or seven 
feet from the railroad. I also hid a sack of 
buck-shot shells with the gun, and they are 
probably there yet. 

Q. Next day what did you do? 

A. Mary Mahoney, my wife, and I went to 
Altman next morning. We looked down at the 
depot, and it was a hard sight to look at. | 
did not think it would be so bad. I went from 
there back to Cripple Creek. In Cripple Creek 
I heard they were after me and were going to 
hang me. I took a car, and went to my house 
in Midway and got my Winchester, took one 
six-shooter and two belts of cartridges, and 
started for Denver, walking, going in a north- 
easterly direction. I went on north to South 
Platte, where I took the railroad to Denver. 
| arrived in Denver just at dusk. I got off 
just as we got into the yards. That was the 
second evening after I left Independence, and 
would be about Thursday evening. I went di- 
rect to Western Federation headquarters, and 
got a good handshaking and an introduction to 
all of the board that I was not acquainted with. 

Q. Who was present at headquarters when 
you arrived, if you can remember ? 

A. Charlie Kennison, Sherman Parker, 
Haywood, Marion Moor, Schmelzer, Murphy, 
to whom I was introduced, Jack Simpkins, 
Kirwan, J. C. Williams, D. C. Copley with his 
little white vest.” 

Q. Whereis Copley now? 

A. I donot know. 

Q. He got into bad grace with Moyer and 
Haywood ? 

Yes, sir. He was thrown down bodily. 
Did they talk about the blowing up ? 
No, sir; nothing was mentioned about it. 
Who was it that introduced you to them ? 

A. Charlie Kennison introduced me to some. 
Marion Moor introduced me to one or two. 

Q. Howdid Murphy seem to act ? 

A. He just bowed and shook hands. Did 
not demonstrate that he knew anything about 
it at all. I believe Murphy was innocent of 
knowing anything about the crime. 

Q. Of course Kennison, Sherman Parker, 
W. F. Davis, and Haywood knew all about it ? 

A. Yes, sir; I think they did. Their actions 
indicated they did. 
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The Tale of an Independence Depot Victim 


These are the stories of the man-hunters — 
direct, plain narratives, like tales of the hunting 
of big game in a sportsman’s magazine—the 
narrators concerned only with the stalking of 
the quarry and their own escape from danger. 
The stories of the men who were hunted bring 
in the normal view of this thing — especially 
of the horror at the Independence depot. 

By a curious freak of circumstance, Phil 
Chandler, one of the wounded in this tragedy, 
has been a guard at the Idaho State Peniten- 
tiary in Boise, where Orchard has been con- 
fined, entirely unknown to Orchard. Every 
detail of the Orchard narrative he believes 
is correct. 

Chandler was lounging at the farther end of 
the station platform when the train came in, 
and started walking toward it. There was a 
blot of flame, a sharp noise, more like a whistle 
than an explosion, and he knew he was being 
thrown rapidly through the air. He struck on 
his thigh on a rail before the train, and his 
first thought was to crawl off the track. Then 
he realized that his leg was broken. Beside 
him, John Police, an Austrian, had gathered 
his footless legs in his arms and sat up, silently 
writhing. Below, on the bank beside the sta- 
tion, Dan Gainey and Ed Holland cried out 
for some one to help them lift timbers off their 
legs. There were no timbers there; they 
thought this because their legs were crushed 
below the knees. The train stopped short of 
the injured men, and the engineer, with a 
yellow railroad torch, came down the track. 
“Slim” Rector—a chum of Chandler’s— 
came walking up, staring at the ground, un- 
hurt, but apparently out of his senses. He 
came up without a word, and lay down like a 
dog on the track close to Chandler. “Hurt, 
Slim?” said Chandler. ‘‘No,” said “Slim.” 
“Your” “My leg’s broke,” said Chandler. 
Then they took them to the Victor hospitals. 

There were thirteen dead men— mostly 
blown to pieces. They gathered them in 
baskets and barrels—a general mixture of 
unassorted human flesh. They recognized 
them by their hands and clothing. ‘The 
woman where I boarded,”’ said Chandler, 
“went down to the undertaker’s and picked 
out one man’s hand in a barrel they had full of 
remnants in a back room there.” All but two 
or three of the thirteen men who were killed died 
at once. John Sinclair was thrown a hundred 
yards away and was not found for some time. 
“He died right next to me in the hospital,” 
said Chandler, “the worst sight I ever. saw. 
His whole face was gone.” 














































The Forgiveness of Dan Gainey 


The wounded men were all injured about the 
feet and legs, which were crushed by the throw- 
ing up of the heavy timbers of the platform. 
One of these injured men was Dan Gainey, 
both of whose legs were maimed. Gainey is 
a native of Walla Walla, Washington, about 
Orchard’s age. His father was an Irish settler 
in the Walla Walla Valley, who became wealthy 
as a farmer in that exceedingly rich country. 
It was a region noted for the sturdy indepen- 
dence of its pioneers, and that spirit appeared 
in Gainey to a marked degree. After leaving 
his father’s farm he went out to work in the 
mining-camps of Idaho and Colorado. From 
the first Gainey was a non-union man, refusing 
from principle to join the Federation of Miners. 
He became a friend of Orchard in the Coeur 
d’Alenes, working for him in his business there. 

Orchard had no knowledge that Gainey was 
upon the platform at Independence. After his 
confession Gainey wrote to him. This letter — 
for fear it would have a depressing influence — 
was not shown to Orchard for a year. Last 
spring Detective McParland recalled Gainey to 
Orchard’s mind, and finally they gave him the 
former’s letter. Orchard broke down reading 
it, but the effect was not at all what these 
people had feared. A very warm and intimate 
correspondence has passed between the two 
men — the victim and his would-be murderer. 
The remarkable character of this relation is 
best shown by the following letters of Gainey, 
which explain themselves.* 


Walla Walla, Wash., April, 1906. 
Mr. HARRY ORCHARD: 

My dear Harry: I intended to write to you some 
time ago, or about a month after | learned that you 
were positively identified, but in the meantime I was 
compelled to go to Southern California, and wait upon 
my brother, who died there. On returning home, my 
father died, and so in these two bitter bereavements, 
coupled with my painful, crippled condition, I have 
had but one yearning desire: that God in his mercy 
call me home. | feel to-day that this all-consuming 
wish will be granted in yet a little while. And so, 
while there is time I would have you know that | 
freely forgive you for the horrible injuries you inflicted 
upon me. You perhaps know by this time I was on 
the Independence depot platform when it was blown 
up. I lost one foot and had the other so badly broken 
that it can never be well again. For nearly two years 
I have suffered indescribable mental and physical 
tortures. How grievously you have afflicted me, by 
whom you were never injured, you can never know in 
this world. And yet I forgive you — yes, even as I 
hope God will forgive me. 

‘ou certainly recall the time when Archie McAlpin, 
Bill Pryor, you, and myself lived in a barn in Mullan, 
while cutting cord-wood up at Sheehe’s siding, and 
you surely remember my unceasing contention that 

* The singular beauty and nobility evinced in the letters by Mr. 


Gainey can be explained by the fact that he is a devout Catholic 
and received a careful education at a Jesuit college at Walla Walla. 
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no organization of men, no matter how good, pad, or 
powerful, could long or successfully defy the laws 
of our common country. Unfortunately this advice 
has not prevailed with you. I wish for your sake and 
mine it could have been otherwise, and | sincerely 
hope that even now you have turned to your Maker, 
imploring forgiveness for your awful crimes against 
his creatures. In your hopeless and abject misery, 
I have not the heart to reproach you, since I feel that 
your conscience assails you with reproaches too bitter 
for human expression. It is well if this be so, and 
better yet if truthful, heartfelt repentance abides with 
you to the end. 

And now, Harry, I cannot believe you were always 
cruel and depraved, but rather that you were per- 
suaded and led into these crimes by that specious 
reasoning of the Miners’ Union which declares the 
end justifies the means. However this may be, you 
have done one commendable thing —confessed. | 
trust you have told the truth —the whole truth, 
neither accusing an innocent man wrongfully in the 
smallest particular, nor shielding a guilty man, even 
though he were your brother. This you owe to so- 
ciety, to yourself, and to your God. It is the only 
recompense you can make to society for the crimes 
you were engaged in, so it can be prepared to protect 
itself, and apprehend your confederates, that, in so far 
as they are concerned, such crimes shall cease. You 
owe it to yourself for the peace of mind it brings, which 
alone perceives the path of repentance, the only path 
leading to the throne of the Almighty. You owe it to 
your God, whose attributes are truth, mercy, and for- 
giveness, who has spared you in your iniquities, with 
a patience surpassing all human understanding. God’s 
will be done. It is altogether probable that Provi- 
dence is using you as an instrument of divine retribu- 
tion against that organization which is responsible for 
your inhuman conduct and moral degradation. 

Do not be deceived by false notions of honor and 
justification. These are the last two steps admitting 
you within the portals of Hell. Tell the truth as 
becomes a prodigal son of God, make every earthly 
atonement possible, and in sorrow and repentance 
beg for pardon. It will not be denied you. Now! 
ask you to write to me, stating how you support your 
situation, and if you possess that Christian resignation 
which faces the darkest trials with trust, meekness, 
and tranquillity of spirit. Write with the freedom 
and privilege of friendship, as I shall no longer re- 
member the past against you. Truly I am sorry for 
your sad plight, but cannot bring myself to believe 
you are utterly depraved. The men who led you into 
this are infinitely worse, and God only knows what 
they will have to answer for before that tribunal which 
is only a few days removed from the longest lived 
among us. Write as soon as you get this, or con- 
venient. I write in care of the prison warden, but 
suppose he will give this to you. 

Yours in sympathy, 
Dan GAINEY. 

P. S. Would like to know if you have Christian 
books to read? Dan. 


Walla Walla, March 27, 1907. 
Mr. Harry ORCHARD: 

My dear Harry: I received your letter of the 16th 
inst. to-day, being away from here for some time. | 
have quite a lot of accumulated correspondence to 
answer and so will put off doing any more than ac- 
knowledging your letter for the present. However, 
I wish to congratulate you on your decision to tell the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, in the criminal 
acts with which you were connected. You may be 
sure that this disposition in mankind to confess the 
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truth is not implanted in their nature for nothing. 
The power which made and governs this universe 
placed this impulse in your nature as truly as it did 
the impulse to love your kind. If you do that your 
awakened conscience tells you is right you cannot do 
wrong — let no man or arguments deceive you in the 
contrary. Truth is eternal and must prevail. Make 
every amend you possibly can to mankind, for you 
will surely live beyond the grave and stand before the 
great Father whose creatures you have wronged so 
cruelly. I shall write you again in a week or so. 
Good-by. Dan GAINEY. 


Walla Walla, Wash., April 12, 1907. 


Mr. HARRY ORCHARD: 

Dear Harry: I wrote you a short letter some time 
ago in which I promised to write you a longer letter 
later on. I have been busy, and yet on looking back 
I can hardly see what I have done. But you under- 
stand I must do something to make a living, and on 
account of my crippled condition I can go but very 
slowly. I am fairly reconciled to my present con- 
dition, as I realize I have but a few years to live at 
the farthest. After all, I imagine it is but a little 
difference, when compared with all the time which 
is gone and yet to come, whether I die to-day or one 
hundred years from to-day. The longest human life 
is but a tiny drop in the ocean of time. One thing 
we know, and that is we are not responsible for our 
being here, and we are here for some purpose. This 
being so, we should perform our allotted tasks as best 
we may. I believe the power which gave us being 
placed us here to remain until He calls us home. Were 
it not for this belief I should have long since filled a 
suicide’s grave, as my anguish and suffering has at 
times seemed more than I could bear. ar 

I have read and thought much on the mystery of 
death. I have examined all the evidences presented 
to my mind critically and dispassionately, because | 
have been most of my life uninfluenced by religious 
belief. I concluded at last, from cold reasoning, there 
is another life — that death is but a change. o-day 
| know this is true. I know it because | have been 
told by some inexplainable mysterious agency which 
links the living to the dead. No argument can dis- 
prove this belief to me; it is ever present, ever insis- 
tent, as though some spirit from the other world stands 
by me in assurance. I am better for this belief, 
because I am easier, resigned, and at peace. I trust 
you are the same. I have no ill will towards you to- 
day, since I feel you are not the Harry Orchard you 


were when you committed those crimes. In other 
words, I have long since forgiven you. I do not know 
why or how you came to do those things. Perhaps 


you cannot now tell yourself. I feel sure you would 
never do them again, but anyway | forgive you. You 
have not hurt me nor others as much as yourself. If 
you are truly sorry and repentant, if you make all the 
amends to society and God you possibly can during 
the remainder of your life, you will surely be forgiven. 
If you fail to meet those conditions freely and fully, 
then you condemn yourself, and my forgiveness and 
all the prayers of all the men and churches cannot 
save you. So, then, what you should do is what your 
conscience tells you to do —tell the truth, the whole 
truth, regardless of whom or what it may affect. The 
truth and repentance will bring you nearer to your 
God. You can do nothing for society but tell the 
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truth; nothing for your God but the truth; nothing 
for your eternal salvation but the truth and repen- 
tance. If these are thorough, then you shall surely 
live again, even in the presence of those you have 
wronged, who will remember their wrongs no more. 

I trust you are prepared to meet whatever punish- 
ment the world has in store for you. If I can be of 
any service in mitigating such punishment I will be 
glad to do so by petitioning the Governor, etc. For 
Moyer, Haywood, et al., I shall not use any such effort, 
since I regard them as infinitely worse than you are or 
ever were. Now. then, there is a concerted 
effort around here to make it appear you are the only 
guilty one connected with those crimes. Of course 
sensible people know better, and I know, and said all 
the time you would tell the truth, as you were not 
utterly depraved. I believe this still, and now that 
you realize the obligation you are under to your 
country, yourself, and your God,I believe you will 
only tell the truth, that you will do all you possibly 
can to undo what you and your confederates were 
engaged in. 

Well, Harry, I must close, as it is getting late and 
I am getting tired. 

Good-by. 


Dan GAINEY. 


Excuse haste and mistakes. 
P.S. If you write, let me know if you ever heard 
of Bill Madill since you left the Coeur d’Alenes. 
Dan. 


The sequence of the blowing up of the In- 
depencence depot forms one of the bitterest 
chapters in the history of the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners. On the day following it — 
June-6, 1904— there was a general angry up- 
rising which drove great numbers of the union 
miners out of the Cripple Creek district. Two 
more men were killed and several more wounded 
by firing around the miners’ union hall at 
Victor. The militia were again called into the 
district, the Victor union hall was stormed and 
taken from the armed miners defending it, 
the officials of local government belonging to 
the Federation were deposed, and a campaign 
of forcible deportation of union miners was 
begun under the direction of a special military 
commission. Over two hundred men were 
sent out of the district, many of them across 
the border of the State. Many others found it 
wise to leave. This movement was necessarily 
accompanied with hardships to many men and 
families, and the feeling of resentment and an- 
ger it caused has never died in the memory 
of the deported people and their friends. Since 
this deportation the Western Federation of 
Miners has never regained a foothold in the 
Cripple Creek district. There is a small union 
there, but all large mines refuse to employ 
Federation men, 


[The next instalment of Orchard’s story will tell of his attempts to assassinate Governor 


Peabody, Judges Goddard and Gabbert of Colorado, and Fred Bradley of San Francisco, a 


prominent mining man, by the use of trap bombs, invented by himself and his associates.] 
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HEY eyed the sleeping old 
man contemplatively by the 
crude light of a glass lamp. 
Rebidee turned his quid in 
a cheek no tenderer than 

(esac) ox-hide; Alvin sucked at a 
(YDSO broken T.D., which gurgled 
throatily. Alvin’s chair was tilted at a perilous 
angle against the kitchen wall, and his thin, 
patched knees were drawn up close under his 
lantern-jaws. 

The old man sighed in his sleep, which was 
troubled, and half opened his eyes. 

“Cur’us, ain’t it, how Thad kin sleep with 
his eyes open?” murmured Rebidee. ‘‘That’s 
one thing | cal’late I’d break him of, mighty 
sudden, if they was any break fo him!” 

“Shucks! I don’t mind it none !”” mumbled 
Alvin around his pipe-stem. “I'd a gret sight 
ruther have him do that th’n to talk in his 
sleep same’s he doos— mostly ‘bout Captoly, 
too. Seems like he was a-visitin’ with her, 
sometimes ; I don’t like it, an’ wouldn’t, not 
if | set up with him a year. But what com- 
mon sense kin ehbody expect out of a feller 
goin’ on eighty-six ?”’ 

They lapsed into silence for a while. The 
lick-tack-tick-tack of a square mahogany clock 
filled the whitewashed kitchen ; the pendulum 
glinted incessantly, playing hide-and-seek be- 
hind an oval opening in the painted landscape 
which adorned the clock’s base. 

“| hear he’s made ye an offer. What was 
it?” demanded Rebidee abruptly, raking his 
bristly chin with crooked fingers. He intro- 
duced the vital subject with the delicacy of a 
musth elephant running amuck in a jungle. 

“See him through, fer the place,” answered 
Alvin with cheerful brevity. Alvin was eight 
or ten years younger than Rebidee, but was 
thoroughly seasoned. 

“Goin’ to take him up?” 

“Dunno yit. Shb-bb! . . .” 

The old man was stirring and blinking; he 
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threatened to wake up, which would have been 
fatal to anymore “‘visitin’.’’ Alvin noiselessly 
unlimbered himself from his chair, tiptoed 
across the room, and stuck a torn envelop 
down between the lamp-chimney and the brass 
stay. Thaddeus sighed, nestled like a baby, 
and dropped back to sleep. He looked very 
frail and ancient. The twisty veins protruded 
on his furrowed brows; his hands were long and 
thin, with brownish mottles here and there. He 
lay under the coverlets, a mockery of the 
strong-armed Thaddeus Buck who, even so 
little as twenty years ago, had ‘‘driven river” 
with the stoutest of the lumber-jacks. His 
youth had been wild and hot. Now Thad- 
deus was cold, so cold that even with his bed 
dragged out into the kitchen he shivered under 
half a dozen patchwork quilts. 

“You might do wuss,” opined Rebidee, re- 
suming the conversation exactly where it had 
been broken off five minutes before. His mind 
had not moved from that precise point during 
the interruption. 

“Yup.” 

“The place is wuth four hundurd an’ a half 
— fair-to-middlin’ house, though the roof’s bad 
— fairish barn, ice-house, chanst fer hens, wood- 
lot, an’ cuts enough hay to winter three or four 
critters. Why don’t you take him up?” 

“Well, it ain’t all clear profit.” 

“Ain't? Ag 

“Nup. The one what watches him out has 
got to put up a monyment fer him an’ Captoly, 
not less’n fifty dollars.”’ : 

“What ? Faas? 2...” 

“That’s the figger.”’ 

“Jeems Rice! Of all the sinful wastes! 

That old skeezucks ! Allus ben as poor 
as pooduc, an’ now goin’ to blow fifty dollars 
on amonyment! .. .” 

“Ain't it the ’tarnal limit, though? An’ | 
can’t argy it outa him, try as hard’s I’m a 
mind to. 
in the woods an’ on the river, an’ now he 


Says he’s allus worked like a nigger : 
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wants suthin’ to make it up to him — him an’ 
Contoly. Bought his lot more’n six months 
ago, to Bethel — one o’ the best. Goin’ to have 
Captoly took thar, an’ himself laid side o’ her. 
| can’t make him see the selfishness on’t, no 
way in this world, though | bet I’ve talked a 
bookful at him. He’s sot, yes, sir, what time 
he ain’t cryin’. / call it downright wicked to 
spen’ money like that, specially as it don't 
come outa him at all, but outa whoever takes 
the job here!” Alvin puffed indignantly at 
the T.D. 

“Ain’t thar no way to beat him?” 

“Don’t see none, an’ I’ve studied a heap 
at it.” 

‘Deck Peverley’s got some amazin’ bargains 
in second-handed stones. Mebbe you might 
git suthin’ marked from fifty to thirty-five or 
even thirty, hey?” 

‘Nup. Thad, he says it’s got to cost fifty — 
he’s riveted solid to that p’int—says he'll 
have it put in the writin’s. No way out on’t 
in this world. An’ that ain’t all, nuther. You 
remember that little Minervy Buck what used 
to visit ’em before Captoly was took?” 

“Mmmm ?” 

“Got to give her twenty-five !” 

“You — have ? - 

“Yup.” 

“Gawd !” 

Rebidee vented his emotion by worrying a 
fresh “‘chaw” from his plug, much as a dog 
worries a recalcitrant bone. 

‘An’ do all his purvidin’ as long’s he hangs 
on?’’ he asked presently. 

“Sure. P’r’aps you see now why I ain’t so 
over-an’-above anxious ‘bout takin’ on him up. 
How’m J goin’ to know how long he'll stan’ it ? 
lf | take this job, I'll have to quit at the mill, 
an’ my dollar a day goes to blazes. That’s all 
right, if he tuckers out inside a reas’nable time; 
but s’posen he don’t— what then? S’posen he 
has the writin’s done, an’ I bind myself to 
‘em, an’ then he takes it inta his head he ain’t 
a-goin’ fer to die—what then? I’ve heerd 
tell of some o’ these here old fellers dwindlin’ 
along fer years; an’ the Bucks is an all-fired 
tough stock !” 

“Yup; but Thad’s ben failin’ up fast ever 
sence Captoly went. You see yourself he ain’t 
no bigger’n a pint o’ cider now. I never see a 
man shrivel like he’s done the past year. Then, 
too, this stroke he’s had — first or second ?”’ 

Alvin held up two fingers. Rebidee nodded. 

“Well,” he went on, after a minute’s reflec- 
tion, “I’d hate to give you any bad advice, but 
relly | don’t think you’d be runnin’ a mite o’ 
tesk to have Del Cates drive out to-morrer an’ 
do the writin’s. Better ’tend to it while he’s got 
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his right mind. I think it’s a doubt if he keeps 
it much longer; then you'd lose the place entire, 
an’ never git nawthin’ fer the three weeks you 
ben here, nuther.”’ 

“| dunno but you're right, Reb. I'd hate to 
git beat now, after all | ben through. It’s ben 
danged onpleasant here, some o’ the time, all 
alone with him, helpless an’ all— an’ he’s that 
pernickety—say! wants his milk het; an’ 
even ast me to read out loud to him, once, 
outa the Banner. The wusst is his talkin’ bout 
Captoly, though. Mournin’ an’ takin’ on all the 
hull etarnal time. | jest can’t stan’ it — have 
to make him shet up—an’ then he’ll blubber 
an’ beller — oh, it ain’t no bed o’ roses, watchin’ 
old Buck out, now /’m goin’ to tell you! 
Whether I’d resk a year of it, or six months, 
fer the sake of this here farm — well, | dun- 
«2a 
The clock said Yes-no-yes-no with’ panicky 
indecision ; old Buck stirred again and stretched 
his gaunt hand out over the counterpane. 
Alvin, tamping the ashes down into the heel 
of his pipe, did not see the gesture ; but Reb- 
idee’s weasel-eyes caught it. 

“Al,” said he, “‘ you wait on a bit, an’ I'll tell 
you what to do. I’m waitin’ to see suthin’, an’ 
if | see what | want to see, why — you— take 
—him—up!” He spoke impressively, empha- 
sizing each word with a dip of his unseemly 
forefinger. 

“What you waitin’ t’ see, Reb?” 

“Ne’mmind wait on! I’ll bate you 
fifty cents I hit it right, too, bout Thad. Want 
to take me?” 

““Mebbe. I'll see.” 

Silence again. Alvin, tilting against the wall, 


‘nodded, dozed a trifle; the clock said: What- 


what-what-what ? Rebidee said noth- 
ing. He did not doze. His narrow eyes glinted 
in the lamplight, and his thin cheeks hollowed 
in profoundly as he gnawed at them with pre- 
maturely toothless gums. 

All of a sudden: “Thar! See thar!” he 
whispered, and Alvin came to himself with a 
start. His eyes leaped to the bed. Old Thad 
was pawing at the patchwork with fingers like 
talons — then he reached out.into the air, grasp- 
ing at empty space—then again his fingers 
busied themselves rapidly with the quilt, pick- 
ing and picking at the stitches. 

Rebidee reached over and dug Alvin face- 
tiously in the lean ribs. 

“Say, you !”” he whispered, “get onta that? 
That's what | was waitin’ fer— wantin’ to see' 


I give him three days at the outside. Take my 
bet ?” 
“Nup. I might lose, an’ fifty cents don’t 


grow on every bush in Oxford County. But 
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» « « bat «. - -” he ramineted, “I 
tell you what I will do, by cripes! You 
come round here to-morrer an’ be witness 
fer the writin’s, an’ I’ll have Del Cates bring 
out a long-necker from the Pond. Are you 
on?” 

“ Betcher life !” 

“Shake on’t !” 

“Here — an’ good luck with the farm! What? 
Ten o'clock already? Say, I hadn’t no idee 
twas solate. Well, / mus’ be a-pikin’, What 
time to-morrer ?”’ 

“Oh, middle the aft’noon. Be here sure!” 

“Yup.”  Rebidee tiptoed to the door and 
quietly opened it. ‘‘Shouldn’t wonder if it 





made out to rain ’fore mornin’,’ 
ing up at the sky. 

“Better not hold the door open, Reb,” said 
Alvin. ‘If the draft woke him up he might be 
li’ble to cry all night.” 


said he, peer- 


Rebidee vanished. Alvin turned back into 
tht kitchen. The old man’s feeble breath 
sounded like a ghostly sobbing for long-past 
miseries ; his hands groped their thin appeal 
into empty air, striving for something that has 
never yet been found on earth. Alvin did not 
look at him, but opened a Broncho Bill novel 
and settled himself beside the lamp to watch 
old Thaddeus “out.” 
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HERE had been an automo- 
bile accident. Before the 
court one of the witnesses, 
who had sworn to tell “‘the 
whole truth, and nothing but 


lie Ay: 4/7 the truth,” declared that the 
(pag) entire road was dry and 


dusty; the other swore that it had rained and the 
road was muddy. The one said that the automo- 
bile was running very slowly; the other, that he 
had never seen an automobile rushing more rap- 
idly. The first swore that there were only two 
or three people on the village road; the other, 
that a large number of men, women, and 
children were passing by. Both witnesses were 
highly respectable gentlemen, neither of whom 
had the slightest interest in changing the facts 
as he remembered them, and both had noted 
their impressions soon after the accident. | 
find among my records another case, where 
everything depended upon the time which had 
passed between a whistle signal from the street 
and the noise of an explosion. It was of the 
greatest importance for the court to know 
whether the time was long enough to walk a 
certain distance for which at least half a minute 
was needed. Of two unbiased witnesses, one 
swore that the time was less than ten seconds; 
the other, that it was more than one minute. 
Again, there was a case where it was essential to 
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find out whether at a certain rict the number of 
guests in the hall was larger than the forty who 
had been invited to attend. There were wit- 
nesses who insisted that there could not have 
been more than twenty persons present, and 
others who were sure that they saw more than 
one hundred. In acase of poisoning, some mem- 
bers of the family testified that the beverage 
had a disagreeable sour taste, others, that it was 
tasteless, and others, that it was sweet. In some 
Bowery wrangle, one witness was quite certain 
that a rowdy had taken a beer-mug and kept it 
in his fist while he beat with it the skull of his 
comrade; while others saw that the two were 
separated by a long table, and that the as- 
sailant used the mug as a missile, throwing it 
a distance of six or eight feet. In another trial, 
one witness noticed at the sea-shore in moon- 
light a woman with a child, while another wit- 
ness was not less sure that it was a man with a 
dog. And only recently passengers in a train 
which passed a courtyard were sure, and swore, 
that they had taken in at a glance the distinct 
picture of a man whipping a child; one swore 
that he had a clean-shaven face, a hat, and was 
standing, while another swore that he had a full 
beard, no hat, and was sitting on a-bench. 
There is no need of heaping up such illustra- 
tions from actual cases, as every one who re- 
members the last half-dozen murder trials of his 
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city knows with what regularity these differ- 
ences in reports of witnesses occur. We may 
abstract from all cases which demand techni- 
cal knowledge; we want to speak here only of 
direct observations and of impressions which 
do not need any special acquaintance with the 
matter. Wherever such knowledge is needed, 
the door is, of course, open to every variety of 
opinion, and one famous expert may conscien- 
tiously report that the criminal acted like a nor- 
mal man, while the other interprets the same 
behavior as irrational. No, we speak here only 
of those impressions for which every layman is 
prepared and where there can be no difference 
of opinion. We further abstract entirely from 
all cases of intentional deception: the witness 
who lies offers no psychological interest. And 
we exclude all questions of mental disease. 
Thus there remain the unintentional mistakes 
of the sound mind — and the psychologist must 
ask at once, Are they all of the same order? 
Is it enough to label them simply as illusions of 
memory ? 

To make the memory responsible is indeed 
the routine way. It is mostly taken for granted 
that we all perceive our surroundings uniformly. 
In the case that there were only twenty men in 
the hall, no one can have seen one hundred. In 
the case that the road was muddy, no one can 
have seen it dusty. In the case that the man 
was shaved, no one can have seen the beard. If 
there is still disagreement, it must have crept 
in through the trickery of memory. The per- 
ception must be correct; its later reproduction 
may be false. But do we really all perceive 
the same, and does it mean to us the same in our 
immediate absorption of the surrounding world ? 
Is the court sufficiently aware of the great dif- 
ferences between men’s perceptions, and does 
the court take sufficient trouble to examine the 
capacities and habits with which the witness 
moves through the world which he believes he 
observes? The study of these powers no longer 
lies outside of the realm of science. The pro- 
gress of experimental psychology makes it an 
absurd incongruity that the State should devote 
its fullest energy to the clearing up of all the 
physical happenings, but should never ask the 
psychological expert to determine the value of 
that factor which becomes most influential — 
the mind of the witnesg The demand that 
the memory of the witness should be tested 
with the methods of modern psychology has 
been raised before; but it seems necessary to 
add that the study of his perceptive judgment 
will have te find its way into the court-room, 
too. 

Last winter I made an experiment with the 
students of my regular psychology course in 
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Harvard. Several hundred young men, mostly 
between twenty and twenty-three, took part. 
It was a test of a very trivial sort. I asked 
them simply, without any theoretical introduc- 
tion, at the beginning of an ordinary lecture, 
to write down careful answers to a number of 
questions referring to that which they would 
see or hear. I urged them to do it as con- 
scientiously and carefully as possible, and the 
hundreds of answers which I| received showed 
clearly that every one had done his best. | 
shall confine my report to the first hundred 
papers taken up at random. At first I showed 
them a large sheet of white cardboard on which 
fifty little black squares were pasted in irregu- 
lar order. I exposed it for five seconds, and 
asked them how many black spots were on the 
sheet. The answers varied between twenty- 
five and two hundred. The answer, over one 
hundred, was more frequent than that of below 


fifty. Only three felt unable to give a definite 


reply. Then I showed a cardboard which con- 
tained only twenty such spots. This time the 
replies ran up to seventy and down toten. We 
had here highly trained, careful observers, 
whose attention was concentrated on the 
material, and who had full time for quiet 
scrutiny. Yet in both cases there were some 
who believed that they saw seven or eight 
times more points than some others saw; and 
yet we should be disinclined to believe in the 
sincerity of two witnesses, of whom one felt 
sure that he saw two hundred persons in a hall 
in which the other found only twenty-five. 

My next question referred to the perception 
of time. I asked the students to give the num- 
ber of seconds which passed between two loud 
clicks. I separated the two clicks at first by ten 
seconds, and in a further experiment by three 
seconds. When the distance was ten, the an- 
swers varied between three fourths of a second 
and sixty seconds, a good number judging forty- 
five seconds as the right time. One, a Chinese, 
called it half a second, while all those whose 
judgments ranged from one second to sixty 
seconds were average Americans. When the ob- 
jective time was three seconds, the answers va- 
ried between half a second and fifteen seconds. 
I emphasize that these large fluctuations showed 
themselves in spite of the fact that the students 
knew beforehand that they were to estimate the 
time interval. The variations would probably 
have been still greater if the question had been 
put to them after hearing the sound without 
previous information; and yet a district attor- 
ney hopes for a reliable reply when he inquires 
of a witness, perhaps of a cabman, how much 
time passed by between the shooting in the cab 
and a cry. 
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In my third experiment | wanted to find out 
how rapidity is estimated. I had on the plat- 
form a large clock with a white dial over which 
one black pointer moved once around in five 
seconds. The end of the black pointer, which 
had the form of an arrow, moved over the edge 
of the dial with a rapidity of ten centimeters in 
one second; that is, in one second the arrow 
moved through a space of about a finger’s 
length. Now, I made this clock go for a whole 
minute, and asked the observers to watch care- 
fully the rapidity of the arrow, and to describe, 
either in figures or by comparisons with moving 
objects, the speed with which that arrow moved 
along. Most men preferred comparisons with 
other objects. The list begins as follows: man 
walking slowly; accommodation-train; bicycle- 
rider; funeral cortége in a city street; trotting 
dog; faster than trot of man; electric car; ex- 
press-train; goldfish in water; fastest automo- 
bile speed; very slowly, like a snail; livelv 
spider; and so on. Would it seem possibie 
that university students, trained in observa- 
tion, could watch a movement constantly 
through a whole minute, and yet disagree 
whether it moved as slowly as a snail or as rap- 
idly as an express-train? And yet it is evident 
that the form of the experiment excluded every 
possible mistake of memory and excluded every 
suggestive influence. The observation was made 
deliberately and without haste. 

Those who judged in figures showed not less 
variation. The list begins: one revolution in 
two seconds; one revolution in forty-five sec- 
onds; three inches a second; twelve feet a 
second; thirty seconds to the hundred yards; 
seven miles an hour; fifteen miles an hour; 
forty miles an hour; and soon. In reality the 
arrow would have moved in an hour about a 
third of a mile. Not a few of the judgments, 
therefore, multiplied the speed by more than 
one hundred. 

In my next test I asked the class to describe 
the sound they would hear and to say from 
what source it came. The sound which | 
produced was the tone of a large tuning-fork, 
which I struck with a little hammer below the 
desk, invisibly to the students. Among the 
hundred students whose papers | examined for 
this record were exactly two who recognized 
it as a tuning-fork tone. All the other judg- 
ments took i for a bell, or an organ-pipe, or a 
muffled gong, or a brazen instrument, or a horn, 
or a ’cello string, or a violin, and so on. Or 
they compared it with as different noises as 
the growl of a lion, a steam whistle, a fog-horn, 
a fly-wheel, a human song, and what not. The 
description, on the other hand, called it: soft, 
mellow, humming, deep, dull, solemn, resonant, 
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penetrating, full, rumbling, clear, low; but then 
again, rough, sharp, whistling, and so on. 
Again I insist that every one knew beforehand 
that he was to observe the tone, which I an- 
nounced by a signal. How much more would 
the judgments have differed if the tone had 
come in unexpectedly ?—a tone which even 
now appeared so soft to some and so rough to 
others —like a bell to one and like a whistle 
to his neighbor. 

I turn to a few experiments in which | showed 
several sheets of white cardboard, of which each 
contained a variety of dark and light ink-spots 
in a somewhat fantastic arrangement. Each of 
these cards was shown for two seconds, and it 
was suggested that these rough ink-drawings 
represented something in the outer world. Im- 
mediately after seeing one, the students were to 
write down what the drawing represented. In 
some cases the subjects remained skeptical and 
declared that those spots did not represent any- 
thing, but were merely blots of ink. In the larger 
number the suggestion was effective, and a defi- 
nite object was recognized. The list of answers 
for one picture begins: soldiers in a valley; 
grapes; a palace; river-bank; Japanese land- 
scape; foliage; rabbit; woodland scene; town 
with towers; rising storm; shore of lake; garden; 
flags; men in landscape; hair in curling-papers; 
china plate; war picture; country square; lake 
in a jungle; trees with stone wall; clouds; har- 
vest scene; elephant; map; lake with castle in 
background; trees; andsoon. The list of votes 
for the next picture, which had finer details, 
started with: spider; landscape; turtle; butter- 
fly; woman’s head; bunch of war-flags; ballet- 
dancers; crowd of people; cactus plant; skunk 
going down a log; centipede; boat on pond; 
crow’s nest; beetle; flower; island; and so forth. 
There are hardly any repetitions, with the ex- 
ception that the vague term “landscape”’ oc- 
curs often. Of course, we know, since the days 
of Hamlet and Polonius, that a cloud can look 
like a camel and like a whale. And yet such an 
abundance of variations was hardly to be fore- 
seen. 

My next question did not refer to immediate 
perception, but to a memory image so vividly 
at every one’s disposal that I assumed a right 
to substitute it directly for a perception. | 
asked my men to compare the size of the full 
moon to that of some object held in the hand 
at arm’s length. I explained the question 
carefully, and said that they were to describe 
an object just large enough, when seen at arm’s 
length, to cover the whole full moon. My list 
of answers begins as follows: quarter of a dol- 
lar; fair-sized canteloupe; at the horizon, 
large dinner-plate, overhead, dessert-plate; my 
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watch; six inches in diameter; silver dollar; 
hundred times as large as my watch; man’s 
head; fifty-cent piece; nine inches in diameter; 
grape-fruit; carriage-wheel; butter-plate; or- 
ange; ten feet; two inches; one-cent piece; 
school-room clock; a pea; soup-plate; fountain- 
pen; lemon-pie; palm of the hand; three feet 
in diameter: enough to show, again, the over- 
whelming manifoldness of the impressions re- 
ceived. To the surprise of my readers, per- 
haps, it may be added at once that the only 
man who was right was the one who compared 
it to a pea. It is most probable that the re- 
sults would not have been different if I had 
asked the question on a moonlight night with 
the full moon overhead. The substitution of 
the memory image for the immediate percep- 
tion can hardly have impaired the correctness 
of the judgments. If in any court the size 
of a distant object were to be given by witnesses, 
and one man declared it as large as a pea and 
the second as large as a lemon-pie and the third 
ten feet in diameter, it would hardly be fair to 
form an objective judgment till the psycholo- 
gist had found out what kind of a mind was 
producing that estimate. 

There were many more experiments in the 
list; but as I want to avoid all technicality, I 
refer to only two more, which are somewhat 
related. First, | showed to the men some pairs 
of colored paper squares, and they had ample 
time to write down which of the two appeared 
to them darker. At first it was a red and a 
blue; then a blue and a green; and finally a 
blue and a gray. My interest was engaged en- 
tirely with the last pair. The gray was ob- 
jectively far lighter than the dark blue, and 
any one with an unbiased mind who looked at 
those two squares of paper could have not the 
slightest doubt that the blue was darker. Yet 
about one fifth of the men wrote that the gray 
was darker. 

Now, let us keep this in mind in looking over 
the last experiment, which I want to report. 
I stood on the platform behind a low desk and 
begged the men to watch and to describe every- 
thing which I was going to do from one given 
signal to another. As soon as the signal was 
given, I lifted with my right hand a little re- 
volving wheel with a color-disk and made it 
run and change its color, and all the time, 
while I kept the little instrument at the height 
of my head, I turned my eyes eagerly toward 
it. While this was going on, up to the closing 
signal, | took with my left hand, at first, a 
pencil from my vest-pocket and wrote some- 
thing at the desk; then I took my watch out 
and laid it on the table; then I took a silver 
cigarette-box from my pocket, opened it, took 
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a cigarette out of it, closed it with a loud click, 
and returned it to my pocket; and then came 
the ending signal. The results showed that 
eighteen of the hundred had not noticed any- 
thing of all that I was doing with my left hand. 
Pencil and watch and cigarettes had simply not 
existed for them. The mere fact that | my- 
self seemed to give all my attention to the 
color-wheel had evidently inhibited in them 
the impressions of the other side. Yet I had 
made my movements of the left arm so osten- 
tatiously, and I had beforehand so earnestly 
insisted that they ought to watch every single 
movement, that I hardly expected to make any 
one overlook the larger part of my actions. It 
showed that the medium, famous for her slate 
tricks, was right when she asserted that as soon 
as she succeeded in turning the attention of 
her client to the slate in her hand, he would 
not notice if an elephant should pass behind 
her through the room. 

But the chief interest belongs to the surpris- 
ing fact that of those eighteen men, fourteen 
were the same who, in the foregoing experi- 
ment, judged the light gray to be darker than 
the daf® blue. That coincidence was, of course, 
not chance. In the case of the darkness ex- 
periment the mere idea of grayness gave to their 
suggestible minds the belief that the colorless 
gray must be darker than any color. They 
evidently did not judge at all from the optical 
impression, but entirely from their conception 
of gray as darkness. The coincidence, there- 
fore, proved clearly how very quickly a little 
experiment such as this with a piece of blue 
and gray paper, which can be performed in a 
few seconds, can pick out for us those minds 
which are utterly unfit to report, whether an 
action has been performed in their presence or 
not. Whatever they expect to see they do see; 
and if the attention is turned in one direction, 
they are blind and deaf and idiotic in the other. 

Enough of my class-room experiments. 
Might they not indeed work as a warning 
against the blind confidence in the observa- 
tions of the average normal man, and might 
they not reinforce the demand for a more care- 
ful study of the individual differences between 
those on the witness-stand? Of course, such 
study would be one-sided if the psychologist 
were only to emphasize the varieties of men 
and the differences by which one man’s judg- 
ment and observation may be counted on to 
throw out an opposite report from that of an- 
other man. No, the psychologist in the court- 
room should certainly give not less attention to 
the analysis of those illusions which are common 
to all men and of which as yet common sense 
knows too little. The jurymen and the judge 
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do not discriminate, whether the witness tells 
that he saw in late twilight a woman in a red 
gown or one in a blue gown. They are not ex- 
pected to know that such a faint light would 
still allow the blue color sensation to come in, 
while the red color sensation would have dis- 
appeared. They are not obliged to know what 
directions of sound are mixed up by all of us 
and what are discriminated; they do not know, 
perhaps, that we can never be in doubt whether 
we heard on the country road acry from the right 
or from the left, but that we may be utterly un- 
able to say whether we heard it from in front or 
from behind. They have no reason to know that 
the victim of a crime may have been utterly un- 
able to perceive that he was stabbed with a point- 
ed dagger; he may have felt it like a dull blow. 
We hear the witnesses talking about the taste 
of poisoned liquids, and there is probably no 
one in the jury-box who knows enough of 
physiological psychology to be aware that the 
same substance may taste quite differently on 
different parts of the tongue. We may hear 
quarreling parties in a civil suit testify as to the 
size and length and form of a field as it appeared 
to them, and yet there is no one to remind the 
court that the same distance must appear quite 
differently under a hundred different conditions. 
The judge listens, perhaps, to a description of 
things which the witness has secretly seen 
through the keyhole of the door; he does not 
understand why all the judgments as to the size 
of objects and their place are probably errone- 
ous under such circumstances. The witness 
may be sure of having felt something wet, and 
yet he may have felt only some smooth, cold 
metal. In short, every chapter and sub- 
chapter of sense psychology may help to clear 
up the chaos and the confusion which prevail 
in the observation of witnesses. 

But, as we have insisted, it is never a question 
of pure sense perception. Associations, judg- 
ments, suggestions, penetrate into every one 
of our observations. We know from the draw- 
ings of children how they believe that they see 
all that they know really exists; and so do we 
ourselves believe that we perceive at least all 
that we expect. I remember some experi- 
ments in my laboratory where I showed printed 
words with an instantaneous illumination. 
Whenever | spoke a sentence beforehand, I was 
able to influence the seeing of the word. The 
printed word was courage: I said something 
about the university life, and the subject read 
the word as college. The printed word was 
Philistines: I, apparently without intention, 
had said something about colonial policy, and 
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my subject read Philippines. In this way, 
of course, the fraudulent advertisement makes 
us overlook some essential element which may 
change the meaning of the offer entirely. Ex- 
perimental psychology has at last cleared the 
ground, and to ignore this whole science and to 
be satisfied with the primitive psychology of 
common ‘sense seems really out of order when 
crime and punishment are in question and the 
analysis of the mind of the witness might change 
the whole aspect of the case. It is enough if 
we have to suffer from these mental varieties 
in our daily life; at least the court-room ought 
to come nearer to the truth, and ought to show 
the way. The other organs of society may 
then slowly follow. It may be that, ultimately, 
even the newspapers may learn then from the 
legal practice, and may take care that their 
witnesses be examined, too, as to their capacity 
of observation. Those experiments described 
from my class-room recommend, at least mild- 
ness of judgment when we compare the news- 
paper reports with each other. Since I saw that 
my own students do not know whether a point 
moves with the slowness of a snail or with the 
rapidity of an express-train; whether a time 
interval is half a second or a whole minute; 
whether there are twenty-five points or two 
hundred; whether a tone comes from a whistle, 
a gong, or a violin; whether the moon is small 
as a pea or large as a man—lI am not sur- 
prised any more when | read the reports of the 
papers. 

I had occasion recently to make an address 
on peace in New York before a large gathering, 
to which there was an unexpected and some- 
what spirited reply. The reporters sat immedi- 
ately in front of the platform, One man wrote 
that the audience was so surprised by my 
speech that it received it in complete silence; 
another wrote that I was constantly interrupted 
by loud applause, and that at the end of my 
address the applause continued for minutes. 
The one wrote that during my opponent's 
speech I was constantly smiling; the other 
noticed that my face remained grave and with- 
out a smile. The one said that I grew purple- 
red from excitement; and the other found that 
I grew white like chalk. The one told us that 
my critic, while speaking, walked up and down 
the large stage; and the other, that-he stood all 
the while at my side had patted me in a fatherly 
way on the shoulder. And Mr. Dooley finally 
heard that before | made my speech on peace 
I was introduced as the Professor from the 
Harvard War School — but it may be that Mr. 
Dooley was not himself present. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


STORE inGrand 

Street was the goal 
toward which Mr. Gold- 
stone had been crawling 
through many dark and 
devious ways and years. 
What wife and children 
were to other men his busi- 
ness was to him, and he 
dwelt happy and solitary in 
a neighboring garret, con- 
scious of no unfulfilled de- 
sire, for his name glittered 
in pleasing though unstable 
porcelain letters upon the 
window of his emporium 
and was repeated in gold 
and black above its door. 
““Samuel Goldstone,’’ he 
knew the larger letters spelled, though he was 
quite unlearned in English print or script. 
“Samuel Goldstone’; and then, in smaller 
type, the explanatory if ambiguous phrase: 
“Ladies, Gents, Houses, and Children Furnished 
at Reduced Rates.” 

Within the store he had accumulated great 
treasure from the wrecks of neighboring and 
rival concerns, from fire sales, from sheriff’s 
sales, from auctions, and even from enter- 
prising burglars. To guard and distribute his 
hoard he had secured a cash-registering ma- 
chine, a young lady, and a young gentleman. 
[he machine took care of the money; the young 
lady “‘furnished”’ the ladies and children; the 
young gentleman ministered to the gents and 
houses; while Mr. Goldstone stood proudly 
upon the sidewalk and chanted: 

“Step right in, lady; step right in! This is 
our bargain day. Ladies furnished. All the 
latest styles. Babies and children at half. Step 
right in! This is the place for big values!” 

And the lady, weakly yielding to his persua- 
sions, or to the detaining hand with which he 
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reinforced them, would find herself simultane- 
ously and suddenly in the shop and in the way. 
For the two assistants, young, lonely, and often 
idle, found time for many a confidential inter- 
view between onslaughts upon the customers 
delivered into their hands. 

It was an afternoon in early October. The 
store was empty, a confidential interview was 
in progress; Esther Mogilewsky’s golden head 
rested against a pile of “flannel opportuni- 
ties’’ as she listened, absorbed, entranced, while 
Isaac Blumberg, scholar and salesman, read 
aloud in the clear voice which had won him 
a medal at a recent night-school oratory com- 
petition. He read of the fall sales of larger 
establishments as set forth in that morning’s 
paper. 

“And think of this, Miss Mogilewsky!’’ he 
cried. “Moleskin three quarter length coats at 
$1,000! Think of it! And last week they were 
$999. The Fur Trust, of course!” 

Esther wrinkled her pretty forehead in 
obedient effort, but since she had been but a 
few years in America and had never heard of 
a mole, her reflections led her no further than 
that Mr. Blumberg was a learned youth, and 
that Mr. Goldstone’s store, with its counters 
along each side and its center tables piled high 
with bargains, was a pleasant place. But Mr. 
Goldstone’s face, as he peered suddenly over 
the “Sacrificed All-from-Wool Underwear,” 
could hardly be called pleasant, and during the 
next few minutes, in a mixture of English and 
Yiddish with copious profanity in both, he 
favored his assistants with startling versions 
of their biographies for that they had, as they 
guiltily came to understand, allowed two poten- 
tial shoppers to escape unshopped. In vain 
Esther wept. In vain Isaac explained and 
apologized. Mr. Goldstone set an extravagant 
value upon the possible outlay of. the lost 
quarry and vowed to deduct it from the wages 
of his staff. 
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“Esther Mogilewsky’s golden head rested against a pile of ‘flannel opportunities’ as she listened” 


“A lady mit no hat und a vorn vaist! For 
the vaist, forty-seven und a half cents; for the 
hat, sixty-nine and three-fourths cents. That 
money you lose me. Und a little girl mit no 
shoes und stockings. For the shoes, thirty-five 
cents; for the stockings—ain’d you lucky 
we're sellin’ off our stockings ?— seven and a 
half cents. That you lose me, too. That is 
altogether one dollar fifty-nine und three- 
fourths cents. You pay me each half. That 
you pay for foolin’!” 

“He wasn’t foolin’. He was readin’,”’ Esther 
interrupted, loyally. 

“Und ain’t readin’ foolin’?’’ sneered the 
‘“Readin’ is vorse than foolin’. I charge 
Und what 


boss. 
you extra, maybe, for readin’. 
foolishness was you readin’ ?”’ 

And so, to divert his attention and to stem 
his eloquence, they told him. Isaac read of 
liquidation sales, of clearances, of special 
importations, of glove sacrifices, of a lace 
week, and of a hosiery event. The eyes of 
the listening Mr. Goldstone glittered with a 
new purpose. 
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“You read ’em good,” he commented. “Can 
you write em too?” 

“ Sure,” answered Isaac proudly. 

Gradually, the name of Samuel Goldstone 
spread throughout the East Side. It began 
to appear, heralding clearances, cut rates, and 
other words of charm, in the polyglot papers — 
English, Russian, Polish, and Jewish — most 
popular in the district. So eloquently did Isaac 
paint the advantages which ladies, gents, houses, 
and children must derive from being furnished 
by Samuel Goldstone that the public, which 
had fought wildly against physical persuasion, 
yielded in weak hordes to the magic of the pen. 

Then did mad self-reviling and vain regrets 
rend the bosom of Mr. Blumberg. He had de- 
stroyed his Eden, had made confidential inter- 
views impossible, solitude unknown. The shop 
was never empty now. Esther never had leisure, 
he himself was rarely free from women who 
wanted to see the “ broken sets of china’ or the 
“cuts in curtains”; from the men who wanted 
to buy either the ground-work or the accesso- 
ries to their costumes. But he quickly found 
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that there were trials more searching than at- 
tendance upon the men who demanded furnish- 
ing. The articles of strictly masculine nature 
were in what he proudly called his “ provi- 
dence,’’ but over the co-sartorial ground of 
gloves Esther presided. 

It was when he first saw her with a brewery- 
driver's huge hand between her two slender 
ones as she, greatly to her customer’s delight, 
tried innumerable and inordinately large gloves 
upon it, that he realized how dear she was to 
him, and how inimical to his desire the patron- 
age of the sterner sex might prove. From that 
day the advertisements of Samuel Goldstone’s 
emporium threw heavy emphasis upon the la- 
dies, the children, and the houses, but slighted 
or ignored the gents. From that day, too, there 
was a new warmth in Isaac’s few conversations 
with his colleague, and a new sting in his re- 
morse as he noticed her growing weariness and 
pallor. 

The boom increased. The expurgated ad- 
vertisements continued. One morning Esther, 
coming early to the store, found a black-browed, 
black-haired, smiling and waxen lady hiding 
coyly behind the door and making an urgent 
though silent appeal for the services of a maid. 
Miss Mogilewsky had reduced her to the borders 
of conventionality before Mr. Blumberg arrived, 
and together they made place for her in the 
crowded window, hung a price upon every gar- 
ment of her attire, and drove a stupendous 
trade. She drew smiling attention to the “ Sap- 
pho skirt with tailor tucked circular flounce 
effect,’’ which Esther had dexterously fitted to 
the slender figure; to the “ millinery opening,” 
of which she wore a sample upon her dainty 
head; to the “ Pride of the Avenue Bolero Eton 
Jacket,” which afforded so alluring a vista of 
the “Reduced Ladies’ Like-Linen Shirt-waist”’ 
beneath. 

Mr. Goldstone was delighted with the new 
acquisition. She smiled at him gently through 
the window, and was profitable as well as or- 
namental. He lavished affection and bargains 
upon her, and it became Miss Mogilewsky’s duty 
and pleasure to array her in varied but always 
gorgeous attire. When the weather allowed, it 
was his custom to request the honor of the 
young person’s society upon the sidewalk, and 
for these occasions she had a purple street cos- 
tume, gloves, veil, and muff complete, and was 
most carefully watched over by her admiring 
boss. 

Esther had dressed her one morning in full 
bridal regalia—a sale of ladies’ light-weight 
dresses was in progress—and had then with- 
drawn the screen behind which these rites were 
performed and called Isaac to inspect and to set 
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prices on the glowing vision. It was early, and 
they were alone. 

“ Beautiful!’’ he cried. “ Beautiful! But when 
I think of a bride she is not like this. ”’ 

“What is mit her? Ain’dshe fine?” Esther 
urged. ‘‘Ain’d she stylish? Ain’d I fix her 
right ?”’ 

“You fixed her out o’ sight, Miss Mogilewsky 
—out of sight. But her hair is too dark. When 
I think of a bride her hair is always golden. ”’ 

“Sor” asked Esther. 

“Yes,so. Black-eyed and golden-haired she 
is, the girl I love.” 

“So,” repeated Esther, with a gasp. 

“Yes,so. And some day when | have a store 
with my name on it I will tell her how | love her 
and it will be our partnership store — mine and 
Esther’s. Her name will be on it too.” 

““So,”’ sighed Esther, happily. Her English 
was limited, but her eyes were eloquent. 

Isaac’s wooing had reached this happy but 
unsettled point when a new difficulty arose. 
On a day when “‘A holocaust of Laces, designed 
for the costumes of European royalty and 
secured by our special Paris representative,’’ 
had been featured, the crowd was so dense that 
Mr. Goldstone first pressed into service Miss 
Mogilewsky’s small nephew, who had come to 
the store with the lunch for which she had not 
found time to go home, and had then —the 
clamor continuing — been constrained to desert 
his post upon the sidewalk and to assume 
charge of the center tables. There he did some 
eccentric measuring of laces and juggling of 
change, and so much did he appreciate the 
opportunities of an indoor career that he de- 
termined to devote all his time to it. To that 
end he hung upon the breast of the waxen lady 
over the “ Facings of pure silk, emphasized with 
applications of Zaza braid and outlined with 
French dots,’’ a card bearing the legend: 


WANTED 


A STRONG PULLER-IN 


ITALIAN MAN 


The strong Italian man applied, dozens of 
him, some with heavy Tipperary brogues. Mr. 
Goldstone selected one, and was repaid by such 
an influx of indignant and shanghaied custo- 
mers as he had never been able to corral. But 
then, he had never been “likely heavy-weight 
material,’” had never swung a shillalah at an 
Irish fair—was not, in short, a strong Italian 
“puller-in,”’ born in Kilcashel and trained in 
the Fourth Ward. 

Mr. Goldstone was now at leisure to study 
the internal economy of his establishment. For 
a few days he suffered the pangs of despised 
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love, for his dark-browed divinity turned her 
back persistently upon him in the pursuit of 
her calling; but he soon came to Mr. Blumberg’s 
way of thinking, and saw that the changing 
graces of Esther Mogilewsky were more attrac- 
tive than the fixed, even if amiable, com- 
plaisance of his former favorite. And Isaac, 
seeing that he had added a dangerous rival to 
the list of his miseries, cursed the days when 
he had learned to write and had laid this ac- 
complishment at his employer’s service. 

Upon an evil day Mr. Goldstone bought, at 
some incredible discount, the stock of a small 
manufacturer of men’s fleece-lined gloves, and 
commanded that an advertisement setting forth 
their beauty and comfort, their economy and 
“single spear backs,’’ should be sent to all the 
papers. ‘A great man’s week”’ was to be in- 
augurated. The ladies, the children, and the 
houses were to be thrust into the background. 
All the emphasis and the lime-light of publicity 
were to be centered upon the nobler sex. 
Fleece-lined, single-spear-back gloves, with 
divertisements of fancy vests, Ascots, rubbers, 
and flannels, were to form the moral of Isaac’s 
contribution to the press. 

But the tried spirit of Mr. Blumberg revolted. 


“The shop was never empty now’ 


His poet’s vision showed him the store full 0° 
men, Esther at the service of men, Esther 
smiling upon men; himself fitting rubbers to 
the feet of men, and Esther looking upon him 
in that position. It was more than he could 
endure. But Mr. Goldstone was not lightly to 
be disobeyed, and only through guile could 
his commands be set at naught; and the evil 
star of Mr. Blumberg showed him a way of 
keeping the shop empty of men and Esther at 
leisure to listen to his suit. 

Isaac wrote an advertisement in his most 
fluent style. It bristled with capital letters, it 
painted the Ascots and the vests in every color 
of the rainbow, it represented the heating 
power of the gloves and flannels as equal to 
that of tons of coal. It was a triumph, and 
Mr. Goldstone made elaborate preparations for 
the expected multitude. The black-haired 
young person in the window was coyly smiling 
in the most fancy of the fancy vests, the most 
vivid of the four-in-hands, the smallest of the 
calorific gloves, and she carried in the hollow 
of her arm a discreetly folded scarlet bundle. 
Miss Mogilewsky wore an “almost alpaca Irene 
shirt-waist, with modish stock,” and Mr. 
Blumberg gleamed in specimens of all the 
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“With a brewery-driver’s huge hand between her two slender ones” 


, 


“features,”’ whose price had been forcibly 
deducted from his salary. 

The sale was to begin upon a Monday 
morning. The day came; the populace did 
not. The Italian puller-in worked vigorously 
but to little purpose, and Mr. Goldstone fumed 
and wondered. At ten o’clock a large wagon 
was backed almost across the sidewalk, and 
two Board of Health officials disembarked. 
At sight of the blue cloth and brass buttons 
the strong Italian reversed his function and 
became a shover-out; but the men overawed 
that stalwart son of Tuscany and entered the 
emporium. Mr. Goldstone, with visions of 
vests and neckties sold at prices as fancy as 
themselves, bustled forward, and a look of 
horrified enlightenment dawned upon the face 
of Mr. Blumberg. 

‘Are you the proprietor ?”’ asked one of the 
visitors. Mr. Goldstone beamed and bowed. 

“Then we’ve come for the goods mentioned 
in the advertisement,’’ announced the other, 
drawing out Mr. Blumberg’s latest effusion. 

“All of them ?”’ cried Mr. Goldstone, and he 
thought that his prayers had been answered 
and the yearnings of a lifetime fulfilled. “All 
of them?” 


“Every last one of them. Get them out 
quick. You’ve got to come to headquarters to 
explain. You must have been crazy when you 
put that advertisement in the papers.”’ 

“Crazy!” echoed the amazed proprietor. 
“Crazy? Sure not. I got the goods here all 
right. It’s for sure ‘great man’s week.’ Who’s 
crazy?” 

“You are, I guess. Hurry up, now; no 
nonsense. We are going to quarantine the 
place and take away all the infected stuff. 
Where is it?” 

“What stuff?” shrieked the frightened and 
desperate Mr. Goldstone. 

“This, of course,’’ answered the officer, and 
read the finale of Isaac’s swan-song, printed 
in small and unobtrusive type: ‘“‘We are 
offering these goods at epoch-making rates be- 
cause they are from the stock of the late Mr. 
Jacob Abrahams. He died on North Brother 
Island, and his family needs the money.”’ 

For a moment blank bewilderment banished 
all expression from the face of the betrayed 
Samuel Goldstone. His eyes roved wildly over 
his domain until they fell upon the forsworn 
Mr. Blumberg, who, frantic of face and gesture, 
was trying to explain the situation to Esther. 
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“It was the men,”’ he was reiterating. “I 
could not bear that they should come, Miss 
Mogilewsky. I could not bear to see the men 
about you. But | never thought of this—| 
swear | didn’t —I swear it.” 

It was sheer waste of energy on Mr. Blum- 
berg’s part to swear in the sputtering presence 
of his boss. Nothing was left to be said by any 
rival blasphemer. Even the strong Italian, 
who had deserted his post in the hope of a 
“mill,’’ was impressed, and Esther covered her 
ears in terror. 

“But didn’t you write the thing?” queried 
the inspector, “‘and didn’t you know that 
something would happen?” 

Murder and comprehension flamed into Mr. 
Goldstone’s face. With an inarticulate snarl 
he rushed upon the bard of his bargains, and 
in an instant the shop was full of scurrying 
and pursuing forms. The boss chased Isaac; 
the inspector, fearing bloodshed, chased the 
boss; the puller-in, scenting battle, chased the 
other three. The assistant inspector, a knight 
at heart, caught Esther as she reeled before the 









“Most carefully watched over by her admiring boss” 


onrush of the chase and threw her on the high- 
heaped ‘‘Egyptian Balbriggan Underwear” on 
the center table; climbed after her; drew her 
to her feet; and from that commanding but 
insecure position they watched the progress of 
the battle beneath. 

Around and around the shop flew Mr. Blum- 
berg, his breath coming heavily, his heart 
laboring under the mockery of his fancy vest. 
After him — under counters, over tables — fol- 
lowed the boss, the inspector, and the puller-in. 
Spaces were narrow, and the bargain display 
was insecure. Heap after heap tottered and 
fell until the path of flight was strewn. The 
crash of tinware heralded the fall of the boss as 
he plunged into a maze of coffee-pots and dish- 
pans and came ponderously to earth. The 
inspector joined him. The puller-in forcibly 
extricated the combatants, and Esther clung 
tremblingly to the assistant. And then, as 
Isaac, once more on his feet, sped toward free- 
dom and the door, and wondered if he might 
outstrip vengeance, the handle turned, the door 
opened, and Morris Mogilewsky, with a message 
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to his aunt, stood upon the threshold. But 
brief was his stand. Mr. Blumberg escaped over 
the prostrate form of his angel of deliverance, 
and vanished, hatless and panting, into the 
moving Grand Street crowd. 

[he specific charge against Samuel Goldstone 
vas not proved, but weeks of officialdom and 
of inquiry followed. Torrents of disinfectants 
ruined the character of the store, the confidence 
of the public, the temper of the boss, much of 
the stock, the assur- 
ance of the hot-headed 
puller-in, and the peace 
of Esther’s days. 

For Isaac was gone, 
and she was very lonely 
in the transformed 
store, which smelled so 
acridly of chemicals; 
nor was its gloom re- 
lieved by the constant 
companionship of the 
soured and abusive 
Mr. Goldstone. He had 
long suspected that he 
had a rival in his clerk, 
and was handicapped 
by no chivalric scruples 
against speaking ill of 
the absent. He spent 
hours at it; he railed 
at and abused the van- 
ished Isaac bitterly 
and unceasingly. 

‘Und forwhy did he 
write that fool words ? 
For why? For why? 
it ain’d business und it 
ain'd sense. | buy them 
gloves from off of my friend Goldmark. Is 
Goldmark dead? Sure not. You seen him in 
de store yesterday. He ain’d died nowheres, 
und he says he died by Islands. Ain’d he 
crazy ? Gott! I ain’d never seen such a foolish- 
ness! It’s goot he goes.”’ 

But to Esther it was very bad. For the first 
lew days she suffered agonies of uncertainty as 
to his fate; and the sight of his deserted derby 
under the hosiery counter was almost more than 
she could bear. Then her doubts were resolved 
into an even more cruel certainty. Morris, her 

all nephew, appeared one afternoon with a 
\iny note, which he delivered to her when the 
cves of the boss were not upon him. “The 

lesman gives it tome,’’ he whispered. “| seen 
him by the corner.” 

he note was short: ‘‘ Meet me at Grand, cor- 

r Essex, to-night. Give the boy a penny if 
ou have it. Isaac.” 





“*When I think of a bride her hair 


is always golden’ ” 


KELLY 543 


“You seen him. What kind from looks did 
he have ?”’ asked Esther wistfully. 

“Well,” Morris admitted, ‘he ain’t got no 
more stylish looks. He has looks off of poor 
mans. Say, he puts him on mit a little bit of 
hat. It ain’t no fer man’s hat, und it makes him 
awful funny looks. Hangs a ribbon on:it.” 

“‘So,’’ was Esther’s only comment. Then she 
added, ‘‘ You shall tell him I'll be there at seven. 
Und, Morris, here’s a penny for you. You don’t 
needs you shall tell 
your mama how you 
makes mit me and— 
Mr. Blumberg.” 

The eyes of love are 
never keen, else would 
Esther have discovered 
the large part that 
clothes had played in 
the making of her man, 
for the figure which 
awaited her coming at 
the corner of. Grand 
and Essex streets that 
evening bore little re- 
semblance to the dap- 
per Mr. Blumberg of 
the emporium. Gone 
was his assurance and 
his color, gone his in- 
gratiating manner and 
his fancy vest. 

He was shrunk to 
half his former size, 
and the little Scotch 
cap, perched rakishly 
over one of his hollow 
eyes, added largely to 
the change in his ap- 
pearance. But Esther saw none of those things. 
She saw only that he was thin, and ill, and 
miserable. She had thoughtfully brought his 
derby in a paper bag, and when it was once 
more upon his head he seemed to recover some 
of his spirits. Nevertheless, his report was 
gloomy, and his hope at lowest ebb. He was 
out of work, could find no opening, had eaten 
nothing all day, wished that he were dead, 
and had asked Esther to meet him that he 
might bid her an eternal farewell, since his 
chances in New York were gone, and he must 
emigrate. 

“But where will you go?”’ asked his lady, 
through her tears. ‘Are you going far away ?”’ 

“Very far,” replied Isaac. ‘‘] may never see 
you again. 1 am going to Harlem.” 

“Mein Gott! So far!’ wailed Esther: “So 
awful, awful far. Und the store mit our names 
on it — where is that little store ?”’ 
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“It ain’t nowhere.”’ Isaac groaned from the 
depths of a depression to which only one of his 
race could reach. ‘It ain’t nowhere at all. It 
was a lie, that little store; only a lie.” 

“A lie — und I think so much of it. Ah, Isaac, 
that makes me cold in mine heart und tears in 
mine eyes.” 

“What else can I say ?”’ asked her lover. “I 
have no money and no job. What can I| say but 
farewell ?”’ 

When Esther reached home, heavy of eye 
and sick at heart, Morris was watching for her. 
Mr. and Mrs. Mogilewsky had gone to a ball, 
to which Esther had been invited, but from the 
very thought of which she shrank. 

“Did you see him?’ Morris eagerly in- 
quired. ‘Didn’t he have funny looks? What 
kind from hats was it ?”’ 

His adored auntie, instead of answering, 
threw herself face downward upon the bed 
behind the door in a wild paroxysm of weeping. 
The boy was beside her in a moment, apolo- 
gizing, explaining, comforting. Deftly and 
tenderly he removed her hat and jacket, mur- 
muring the while: 

‘Don’t you have sad feelings, auntie. Don’t 
you cry. * | guess maybe I| don’t know what is 
stylish hats for mans. I guess it was awful 
tony hat, only | ain’t never seen none like it. 
Don’t you have sad feelings over your fellow. 
He’s a awful nice fellow.” 

Gradually Esther’s sobs ceased, and she 
allowed herself to be soothed and quieted by 
Morris’ endearments and caresses, and when 
the elder Mogilewskys returned from scenes of 
revelry, they found aunt and nephew asleep 
and peaceful. 

Weeks went by; they grew to months, and 
no word came from Isaac. He had evidently 
deserted Esther, whose sorrow gradually 
changed to resentment. Why, she asked her- 
self, did he not write to her? Why make no 
sign of love or remembrance? Slowly she came 
to believe that his farewell had been final, and 
slowly the vision of him, which in the first 
weeks of her bereavement had haunted the 
whole store, faded and died. 

Mr. Goldstone was not an impetuous wooer. 
He had waited for his store, and was content to 
wait for Esther. He was patient, but assured. 
For what girl, he asked himself — and Esther, 
—could refuse the inducements he had to 
offer? ‘‘Some day,’’ he would remark, “you 
can come in the store und buy all you want at 
half price — that is when you promise to marry 
mit me. Some day you come in the store 
und take all you want free—that is when you 
marry mit me. 

After a time, too, home influence was brought 





to bear; for Morris, whose eye for romance was 
always keen, had informed his mother that Mr. 
Goldstone held his assistant in admiring and 
sentimental regard. 

“Sooner he looks on her, sooner he has glad 
looks,”’ Morris reported, “‘und sooner she looks 
on him, sooner he has proud looks. I guess, 
maybe, he could have kind feelings over her. 
Say, what you think, he gives me a necktie mit 
funny smells und a spot on it the whiles she’s 
aunties mit me.”’ 

“Und how does your auntie make? Has 
she feelings ?’’ asked the match-making Mrs. 
Mogilewsky. 

“I couldn’t to tell,”” answered Morris. “I 
don’t know, even.” 

Neither did Mr. Goldstone. Neither, some- 
times, did Esther. She didn’t intend to spend 
her life in mourning for a faithless lover, and 
yet — and yet— But Mrs. Mogilewsky didn't 
approve of procrastination in an affair so im- 
portant and so advantageous. She visited the 
Grand Street store; she invited the proprietor 
to spend an evening at her apartment. And 
Mr. Goldstone, divested of his derby and over- 
coat,— a guise in which Esther had never seen 
him,— proved so affable and was so devoted 
that Esther felt that it might be pleasant to 
put away all thoughts save those of duty, and 
to bestow this very powerful and desirable 
brother-in-law upon her house. Her dreams 
that night were all of pomp and pride. She 
saw herself released from daily toil and living 
in the four-roomed flat over the Grand Street 
store. Mr. Goldstone had promised to en- 
gage it for her as soon as another engagement 
should be agreed upon. And there, with all 
her wants supplied and all her wishes granted, 
she should live in peace and plenty. Should 
she do it, she wondered, should she do it ? 

On the next morning Morris, on an early 
visit to the bakery, met the long-lost Isaac, 
and came tearing back to his auntie with a 
letter. ‘‘He sees me on the black,” he panted. 
“He’s awful stylish now, und he says like this: 
‘Ain’t your auntie got no letters from me?’ 
Und I says, ‘No.’ Und he says —’scuse me— 
‘Damn Goldstone! I writes your auntie whole 
bunches of lovin’ letters. I guess Goldstone 
don’t gives them to her when she comes by 
the store.’ Sooner he gives me a quarter und 
this letter to you.” 

The letter was a masterpiece. The eloquence 
which had once swayed thousands was cen- 
tered now upon one. In flights of adjectives 
and flocks of capital letters, Isaac poured out 
his heart. He upbraided Esther for her disre- 
gard of his devotion, her unresponsiveness to 
his former appeals. He told her of his altered 
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“Tsaac, once more on his feet, sped 
toward freedom and the door” 


fortunes and of his unchanged heart. 
He announced his attainment to the 
post of floor-walker in a Sixth Avenue 
establishment, and laid at her feet his 
love, his hand, his two-roomed. home, 
and a position in the millinery depart- 
ment of his new field. 

Esther reached Mr. Goldstone’s em- 
porium in a flutter of happiness, and, 
under the romantic influence of her 
“loving letter,’’ she dressed the brown- 
browed lady in full bridal array. 

Mr. Goldstone, arriving somewhat later, and 
still under the spell of the evening’s joy, added 
the finishing touch. Sending Esther to the cel- 
lar upon some improvised errand, he plucked 
off the bridal veil and wreath, twisted the black 
locks into a hard knot, substituted an auburn 
wig from his stock of ‘human hair goods, all 
naturally curled,” readjusted the veil and 
wreath, and awaited Esther’s return. That 
she was moved, he could not doubt. That 
she didn’t wish to be kissed was also made clear 
to him, and from this disinclination he could 
not move her, even by his gracious assurance 



























that she might wear that identical costume “‘as 
is’ upon their nuptial day. He was puzzled 
and disappointed, but quite determined to se- 
cure his reward before she should leave the 
shop that evening. 

Meanwhile Isaac, that impetuous lover, had 
determined not to trust to a written reply, but 
to venture bravely into the enemy’s country 
and to watch for his divinity that evening out- 
side the Grand Street shop. To that end he 
secured a half-hour’s grace from his new con- 
cern and cautiously approached the scene of 
his joys and sorrows. From the opposite side 
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of the street he reconnoitered. There was the 
gold-and-black sign, there the smiling lady. 
When his eyes rested upon that cheerful young 
person, he could have danced for joy, for he 
saw that her hair was golden and remembered 
the conversations of happier days. 

While Isaac was drawing blissful conclusions 
from the golden hair above the dark eyes of the 
waxen lady, another pair of dark eyes, wide and 
black with terror, were fixed on the distorted 
face close to her own. For Mr. Goldstone, 
transformed by desire and passion and mad- 
dened by a whole day’s rebuffs, was creeping 
upon his prey, determined to break her spirit. 
Esther had retreated before him the whole 
length of the shop, and now stood at bay in 
the corner between the wooden backing of the 
window-space and the jewelry counter. She 
could go no further; he was between her and 
the door. Escape was impossible, and Isaac’s 
letter lay upon her heart. 

And outside Isaac was dodging wagons and 
imperiling his life among horse-cars in a vain 
endeavor to catch a glimpse of his sweetheart. 
He could see clearly into the shop, for the door 
was unobscured, but it seemed unaccountably 
empty. There were the high-piled bargain 
tables, there the hanging samples of ladies’ and 
gents’ attire, the glittering heaps of tinware, the 
dangling rainbowsof ribbon, but not asign of life. 


Carefully he crossed the street, gingerly he 
approached, promptly he was seized by the 
strong Italian puller-in, and vigorously he was 
dragged into the shop by the official he had 
added to the establishment, but who failed to 
recognize him in his official Prince Albert. And 
then Esther was yielding to wild hysterics in his 
arms, while the Italian, with Celtic-curses, was 
shaking Mr. Goldstone like a rat, and “‘landing”’ 


wherever land might be. 

“Ye ould devil,”’ he cried, with character- 
istic Latin warmth, “I’d loike to shake the 
black heart out of yer black carcass. Find 
her hat, my boy—find the poor child’s hat 
—and put some of those fancy fixin’s upon 
her. We'll have the weddin’ this minute of 
time, and I'll lock this swine in here till it’s 
over.” 

And by an alien power, without pomp or cere- 
mony, Isaac and Esther were married. They 
were attended by that most sustaining of brides- 
maids, most encouraging of groomsmen, and 
proudest of witnesses — Terrence O’Toole, the 
Italian puller-in. 

Mr. Goldstone’s emporium is now for Gents’ 
Furnishing Exclusively, but his life is not quite 
without female influence. In his garret he 
enjoys the companionship of a smiling, placid, 
silent lady, black of eye and black of hair, in full 
bridal regalia. 
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THE FIGHT FOR REFORM 





IN 


SAN FRANCISCO 
BY 


GEORGE 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


HEN Mayor Schmitz came 
before the voters of San 
Francisco as a candidate for 
reélection on the Labor- 
Union ticket, in the fall of 
1905, it was perfectly well 

% known to the reading and 
thinking people of the city that Ruef, the 
Mayor, and the members of the municipal 
boards were blackmailers, extortioners, and 
thieves. It had been clearly shown by the 
report of the Andrews Grand Jury,* as well as 
by the investigations of the press, that the ad- 
ministration made a business of selling immunity 
to gamblers, prize-fight promoters, and keepers 

of brothels; that the great house of prostitution 
at 620 Jackson Street was virtually a municipal 
institution; that the police were giving protec- 
tion to notorious criminals and taking money 
therefor; that the municipal boards were 
blackmailing law-breakers and compelling hon- 
est men to pay tribute; that the work of the 
city was given to dishonest contractors who 
divided their illegal profits with the officials 
who permitted them to steal; and that, with 
the exception of the Board of Supervisors, 
every branch of the city government was 
shamelessly and almost defiantly corrupt. 

In order to deal effectively with this intoler- 
able state of affairs, the best men in the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties determined 
to lay aside, temporarily, all political considera- 
tions, and to unite in opposition to the gang 


_* The grand jury, headed by Mr. T. P. Andrews, was impaneled 
De ember 10, 1904, and discharged August 19, 1905. It was an 
onest and intelligent body of men, and it gave to the public a 

vorthy and accurate description of municipal conditions, sup- 
ported by a mass of incriminating facts; but, owing mainly to a 
lack of money, it was unable to engage a competent force of detec- 





t and therefore failed to get legal evidence upon which Ruef and 
“cimitz could be indicted. The jury had no doubt whatever of 
Meir guilt, but could not prove it. 

Prior to the election of 1905 most of the supervisors were 

est and intelligent men. he Mayor's power of appointment 
hac given him complete control of the Police Commission, the 
Board of Public Works, and the Board of Health; but, owing to 
“scrimination against many of the Labor-Union candidates for 

ervisors in the elections of 1901 and 1903, a majority of the men 
e‘ected on that board were honest Republicans or Desseecats. 
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KENNAN 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


of thieves who had obtained control of the 
municipal government and who were seeking 
reélection as candidates of the Labor-Union 
party. In 1905, therefore, they nominated a 
fusion ticket, headed by a young Republican 
lawyer named John S. Partridge, and went to 
the people on a non-political issue and on a 
platform of honesty and reform. 

Inasmuch as the combined Republican and 
Democratic vote in 1903 exceeded the Labor- 
Union vote by more than six thousand, the 
supporters of the new movement felt confident 
that they would have strength enough to 
defeat the corrupt Ruef-Schmitz administration 
at the polls; but, unfortunately, the working- 
men of the city ignored the moral aspect of the 
contest, and chose to regard the campaign as a 
fight between capital and labor, or, at least, as 
a struggle in which the economic questions 
involved were far more important than the 
moral questions. They believed that the as- 
sociation of employers known as the Citizens’ 
Alliance, which supported the Fusion ticket, 
was using the cry of “graft” merely as a means 
of dividing and disrupting the Labor-Union 
party; and, in order to prevent such disruption, 
they determined to stand together for their own 
Mayor, regardless of charges against him which 
might or might not be true. 

One working-man, who was fairly representa- 
tive of thousands, argued the question in this 
way: ‘‘Under the present administration 
business has improved, wages have advanced, 
and we have all been prosperous. Skilled 
workmen who before the election of Mayor 
Schmitz were earning only from three to five 
dollars a day are now getting from five to seven 
dollars. As for graft—there has always been 
graft; but nobody has ever made a howl about 
it until now, when our administration happens 
to be in power. Why didn’t the capitalist 
employers say something about it before, when 
they were getting the plums? Ruef may be 
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making money on the side, but he is taking it 
from people who can afford to pay; his hand 
isn’t in our pockets.’” The same idea was ex- 
pressed, in a slightly different form, by the wife 
of a skilled workman: “I don’t care how much 
they steal, so long as my husband gets good 
wages. They’re not stealing from us.” 

The feeling among the laboring men was that 
the administration had promoted their inter- 
ests; that even if Ruef and the members of the 
executive boards were corrupt, the money which 
they illegally received came out of the pockets 
of people who were abundantly able to pay; 
and that, granting the truth of the charges 
made by the Andrews Grand Jury and the 
press, grafting was not a new thing, and it 
was better, on the whole, to ignore or tolerate 
it than to disturb the conditions which made 
for high wages and business prosperity. 

Influenced by such considerations as these, 
the working-men of the city voted, almost 
unanimously, for Mayor Schmitz; but they 
probably would not have been able to reélect 
him if they had not had the support of the 
Roman Catholics; most of the Jews; hundreds 
of corporations, firms, and business men who 
expected to be able to buy illegal privileges 
from a dishonest administration; and thousands 
of saloon-keepers, brothel proprietors, prize- 
fight promoters, pool-sellers, and gamblers, to 
whom Ruef, Schmitz, and the Police Commis- 
sioners were secretly affording facilities or giving 
protection. 

The Roman Catholics favored Schmitz 
because he appointed many of their people to 
office and gave to their fairs and charities money 
that he obtained by sharing the earnings of 
prostitutes; most of the six thousand Jewish 
voters supported him, partly because they 
knew that they could buy favors from him 
and partly because he had allied himself with 
a boss of their own race; and all of the saloon- 
keepers, brothel proprietors, prize-fight pro- 
moters, pool-sellers, and gamblers worked en- 
thusiastically for him because he permitted 
them to violate law and gave them a “wide- 
open’’ town. 


Schmitz in Absolute Control 


Against this powerful combination of labor- 
unions, selfish merchants, Jews, Roman Cath- 
olics, houses of prostitution, pool-rooms, 
gambling-dens, and more than three thousand 
saloons, the honest men of the Fusion party 
could make little headway; and when the polls 
closed and the votes were counted, it was found 
that the Labor-Union men and their allies had 
made a clean sweep. 

Not only had they reélected Schmitz by a 
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greatly increased majority,* but, to the sur- 
prise even of their own leaders, they had given 
the Mayor, for the first time, complete control 
of the Board of Supervisors, and had elected, as 
members of that body, the most ignorant, venal, 
and generally disreputable lot of men that ever 
disgraced an American city. One of them was 
a hack-driver; another drove a beer-wagon; a 
third was drummer in the orchestra of the Tivoli 
Theater; and the others were a carpenter, a 
pressman, a plumber, a machinist, a piano- 
polisher, an electrician, a dentist, a baker, an 
editor of a small labor-union paper, a grocery- 
man, a saloon-keeper, and three or four ward 
politicians. The only members of the new 
board who had education and even elementary 
acquaintance with municipal affairs were Gal- 
lagher the lawyer, Boxton the dentist, Rea the 
editor, Duffey the plumber, and Sanderson, the 
son of an ex-mayor of the city. Gallagher after- 
ward became chairman of the finance commit- 
tee and acted as mayor when Schmitz went 
to Europe, and Duffey was subsequently made 
president of the Board of Public Works. 

The mere fact that most of these supervisors 
were manual laborers is not in any way discredi- 
table to them; but the management of the busi- 
ness of a great city requires education, training, 
good judgment, and high administrative ability, 
and such attainments and mental capacities are 
not to be found, as a rule, among hack-drivers, 
saloon-keepers, carpenters, plumbers, and ma- 
chinists. Manual laborers may be honest and 
well-meaning, but they have neither the ex- 
perience nor the intellectual equipment which is 
necessary in dealing with the difficult and com- 
plex problems of municipal government. The 
supervisors chosen-in 1905, moreover, were not 
even honest; and Gavin McNab wittily said 
that: all the burglar-alarms in the city rang of 
their own accord when the election of the whole 
Labor-Union ticket was announced. 

In justice to the manual laborers of the city, 
however, it is only fair to say that the election of 
this incompetent and dishonest Board of Super- 
visors ‘was mainly due, not to deliberate choice 
on their part, but to the use, for the first time, of 
voting-machines. Inthe two previous elections, 


* The vote for mayor in the three elections that followed the 
organization of the Labor-Union party was as follows: 


1901 
Caer-See... ccccccsses te eeees sense teneeeeees 21,776 
Republican and Democratic combined ........... 30, 365 
Republican and Democratic majority............ 8,589 
1903 . 
Labor-BWalet.. .ccccsecssivcccesvcsseccsesseves 26,016 
Republican and Democratic combined ........... 32,099 
Republican and Democratic majority............ 6,083 
1905 
Labor-Union....scccccssscesece etscccseseccees 40,191 
Republican and Democratic combined (Fusion)... 28,687 
Labor-Union majority .........+-seeeeeeeeeeees 11,504 
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a Jarge number of Labor-Union men exercised 
discrimination by scratching their tickets and 
voting for Republican or Democratic super- 
visors whom they pre- 
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the city. For such service he was to receive a 
commission of fifty dollars a barrel, and this sum 
he agreed to divide with Thomas Reagan, one 

of the Police Commis- 





ferred to their own. 
In the election of 1905 
they did not do this, 
for the reason that 
they were not familiar 
with the new ma- 
chines. They were 
allowed only two min- 
utes each for the act 
of voting, and they 
feared that if they 
hurriedly pulled or 
pushed certain levers, 
in an attempt to sub- 
stitute Republican or 
Democratic candi- 
dates for their own, 
they might make mis- 
takes which would de- 
feat their purposes 
and possibly in vali- 
date their ballots. 
Nine tenths of them, 
therefore, voted the 
straight Labor-Union 
ticket, regardless of 
their objections to 
many of the Labor- 
Union candidates, and 
the result of this was 
to give Ruef and 
Schmitz complete con- 
trol of the Board of 
Supervisors —a con- 
trol which they had 
never before had. 
Encouraged by the 
evidence of popular 
approval and support 
which the result of the 
election seemed to 
furnish, the Mayor 
and his boss not only 
continued to protect 


— —— 








sioners, if the latter 
would act as the com- 
pany’s agent and as- 
sist him in subjecting 
the saloon-keepers to 
pressure. The Hilbert 
Brothers’ Mercantile 
Company then made 
contracts with East - 
ern distillers for thou- 
sands of barrels of 
whisky, at prices rang- 
ing from fifty-two to 
eighty-five cents a gal- 
lon, in bond, and this 
liquor the Mayor and 
the Police Commission 
compelled the saloon- 
keepers to take, at 
three dollars and three 
dollars and a half per 
gallon, duty paid. The 
company did not re- 
quire the retail deal- 
ers to pay cash for the 
whisky, but took their 
notes, at from thirty 
to ninety days, and 
presented each of 
them with a small 
amount of its stock as 
a sort of gift or re- 
ward. The notes were 
then discounted in the 
Western National 
Bank. 

The saloon-keepers, 
of course, dared not 
refuse to take the Hil- 
bert whisky, because 
their liquor licenses 
had to be renewed 
fe every three months, 
-24j| and if they should in- 








Vice, sell privileges, 


sist upon their right to 


and hold up men who BE°HATOR SUGERE BE. SCHEITS buy where they chose 


needed licenses or per- 
mits, but devised new and bolder methods of 
intimidation, extortion, and fraud. 

‘he Mayor, for example, secretly went into 
partnership with a wholesale liquor firm known 
as the Hilbert Brothers’ Mercantile Company, 
and agreed to use his position and his power 
Over the Police Commission as a means of put- 
ting the company’s whisky into the saloons of 


they might be forced 
out of business. Many if not most of them 
were constantly violating municipal regula- 
tions by selling drink to minors, by maintain- 
ing side entrances, or by affording facilities to 
gamblers, bunco-men, and thieves, and it was 
easy for the Police Commissioners to charge 
them with these offenses and hold up their 
licenses. . There was no possibility of evasion or 
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escape, because Schmitz was virtually a partner 
in the Hilbert Company; Ruef was its legal 
counsel at a salary of five hundred dollars a 
month; and Reagan, a Police Commissioner, 
was its agent and salesman. The situation was 
that described in Western slang as “a cinch.” 
If nothing unforeseen had happened, the corrupt 
officials of the administration would probably 
have made a fortune out of this one “deal ’’; but 
the earthquake and fire in April, 1906, put a stop 
to the sale of liquor; the Hilbert Brothers’ Mer- 
cantile Company was unable to meet its con- 
tracts and went into bankruptcy; and Ruef and 
Schmitz had to be satisfied with the money that 
they had made upto that time. The facts and pa- 
pers in the case were discovered by the fire-insur- 
ance adjusters when they investigated the affairs 
and opened the safe of the Hilbert Company. 

The whisky deal was only one of many similar 
transactions. By using the power of the Police 
Commission as a means of intimidation, the 
Mayor and his confederates forced saloons and 
houses of ill fame to sell or use the champagne of 
the Hilbert Company; the beer of Fire Com- 
missioner Wreden; the cigars of Police Com- 
missioner Drinkhouse; and the saloon crockery 
of Police Commissioners Poheim and O’Grady; 
and upon all of this merchandise they received 
a commission. 


The Famous ‘‘ French Restaurants’’ Case 


But they were not satisfied with a mere 
commission business, profitable though it might 
be. In scores of cases they resorted to direct 
blackmail, and extorted large sums of money 
from saloon-keepers and restaurant proprie- 
tors by directing the Police Commission to hold 
up their liquor licenses. In 1905, for example, 
they accused the so-called French restaurants 

-‘‘ Delmonico’s,”” “ Marchand’s,” the “ Bay 
State,” the ‘““Old Poodle Dog,” the “New 
Poodle Dog,’”’ the “Pup,” “ Frank’s,” and 
others —of renting up-stairs bedrooms for im- 
proper and illegal purposes. 

The accusation was fully justified by the facts, 
but it was not made in the interest of public 
morality. Ruef and the Mayor, at that very 
time, were sharing in the profits of notorious 
brothels, and they were perfectly willing to let 
the restaurant proprietors make such use as 
they chose of their up-stairs bedrooms, provided 
they paid for the privilege. But they must 
pay, and the charge of immorality was merely 
a plausible excuse for threatening them with 
the liquor-license club. As the restaurant-men 
had hundreds of thousands of dollars invested 
in their business, and as the holding up of their 
licenses was ruinous to them, they were soon 
forced to come to terms. In January, 1905, they 


, 


consented to pay Ruef a “counsel fee’’ of ten 
thousand dollars for two years’ protection, and 
Ruef shared the money with Schmitz, who had 
agreed to assist him in the transaction. 

When, however, the Mayor undertook to play 
his part in this blackmailing scheme, he ran 
against an obstruction. Reagan and Hutton, 
two of the four Police Commissioners who had 
assisted in holding up the restaurants, refused 
to change front at the Mayor’s command; and 
in order to get the licenses renewed, and thus 
keep faith with Ruef’s clients, Schmitz reor- 
ganized the Police Commission by putting 
Poheim in as chairman and dismissing Hutton 
upon the charge of having had immoral rela- 
tions with a young girl. As Hutton made no 
defense, it was presumed that he had fallen 
into a trap set for him by Ruef and the police, 
and that he allowed himself to be removed 
simply because he was afraid to resist. 

This explanation of his behavior is more or 
less conjectural, but it is certain that when the 
Mayor determined to remove him, he had him 
watched, and that he availed himself of the 
Commissioner’s entanglement with the young 
girl, even if he did not directly or indirectly 
bring it about. The incident is interesting and 
significant as an illustration of administration 
methods. With Hutton out of the way, 
Schmitz had a majority of one in the Police 
Commission, and was able to get the licenses 
of the French restaurants renewed. 


$250,000 a Year for “‘ rotection’’ 


The sums which Ruef and the Mayor extorted 
from these restaurants, however, were small 
in comparison with the amounts which they 
received from houses of prostitution and 
gambling-dens. The brothel at 712 Pacific 
Street paid for protection $440 a week, ov about 
$23,00c a year; and the ‘Municipal Crib,” at 
620 Jackson Street, turned over one quarter 
of its profits, or about $40,000 a year. The 
money was paid to Ruef by Richard Creighton 
for the Pacific Street house, and by George 
Maxwell for the ‘Municipal Crib,” and was 
equally divided between Ruef and the Mayor. 

The gamblers in Chinatown paid for protec- 
tion a spot-cash premium of $18,000 and a 
regular tribute of $1,000 a week, or $70,000 
for the first year. 

The pool-sellers of the city paid $20,000 4 
month during the racing season, or about 
$120,000 a year, and the association of ath- 
letic clubs known as the Prize-Fight Trust 
bought protection at $20,000 a year. 

The earthquake and fire interfered for 4 
time with these payments, and the blackmailers 
did not receive as much money as they had 
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anticipated; but the sums above specified were 
those originally agreed upon. 

It thus appears that from the French restau- 
rants, the two houses of prostitution, the 
gamblers of Chinatown, the pool-sellers, and 
the Prize-Fight Trust, Ruef and the Mayor re- 
ceived, or were to receive, annually more than 
a quarter of a million dollars. But this was the 
revenue from only a part of the field that they 
were exploiting. 

A well-known lawyer of San Francisco, who 
for many years has had a wide and accurate 
knowledge of municipal affairs, estimates that 
the graft in the Police Department alone was at 
least $500,000 a year, and may have reached 
$1,000,000. To this sum must be added the 
money received or extorted through the Board 
of Public Works from builders, contractors, and 
theater-owners; the money made by paying 
exorbitant rents for municipal offices, after the 
fire; the bribes received from business men who 
wanted special and often illegal privileges; and 
the money stolen by such fictitious and fraudu- 
lent municipal bureaus as the “Commissary De- 
partment’’ and the “‘City Commercial Com- 
pany’ — bureaus organized in violation of law 
and maintained for the sole purpose of robbery. 
And even this is not all. 

When the administration got control of the 
municipal boards in 1904, Ruef began to act as 
attorney for individuals and groups of individ- 
uals who had dealings with the city, or who 
wished to secure privileges or permits. Per- 
sonally, he had no more power or legal ability 
than any other lawyer; but, through his corrupt 
alliance with the Mayor, he became a sort of 
municipal dictator; and if a business firm or a 
corporation wanted a contract, a theater per- 
mit, Or a spur-track privilege, it went directly 
to him, engaged him ostensibly as legal counsel, 
and paid him in accordance with the impor- 
tance or value of the favor desired. In some 
cases he received a lump sum for a specified 
transaction, while in others he was engaged as 

eneral counsel with a salary of from five 

to twelve thousand dollars a year. The fees 
which he earned in this way he divided with 
Schmitz, because Schmitz was the only man 
who could manipulate the boards and get the 
aficial action or decision for which payment 
had been made. 


Corporations Engage Ruef as ‘‘ Special 
Counsel’’ 


In 1906, when the Mayor got control of the 
upervisors as well as the boards, Ruef’s ser- 
ices as counsel were sought, for the first time, 
oy wealthy and powerful corporations. The 

lome Telephone Company and the United 
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States Independent Telephone Company wanted 
a chance to compete with the Pacific States 
Telephone Company, which was then in undis- 
puted possession of the San Francisco field; 
the street-car company known as the United 
Railroads sought to get a franchise which would 
give it the right to use overhead electric trolleys 
instead of wire cables; the San Francisco Gas 

















ABRAHAM RUEF 


Political Boss of San Francisco 


and Electric Company desired an ordinance 
which would authorize it to charge consumers 
of gas eighty-five instead of seventy-five cents 
per thousand feet; and a group of real-estate 
speculators who were incorporated as the 
Parkside Realty Company wished a franchise 
for a street-railway which would give the public 
access to their suburban property. 

All of these corporations proceeded at once 
to engage Ruef as special counsel; and as the 
ordinances or franchises which they wished to 
obtain would be immensely valuable to them, 
they did not hesitate to offer him tens of thou- 
sands and in some cases hundreds of thousands 
of dollars for his services and “influence.” 
The Pacific States Telephone Company paid 
him to help keep rival companies out, and the 
Home Telephone Company paid him for helping 
to get a franchise that would enable it to come 
in. He took large ‘‘fees” from both, and then 
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betrayed and threw overboard the one from 
which he had received least. The Gas and 
Electric Company paid him for the eighty-five- 
cent gas ordinance, and the United Railroads 
and Parkside companies made deals with him 
for their franchises. 

By the terms of the bargains that he made 
with these corporations, he received from them, 
in the aggregate, nearly half a million dollars, 
and this sum he shared with the Mayor and the 
Board of Supervisors. The money was paid to 
him ostensibly as a lawyer, and for legal ser- 
vices; but, inasmuch as every one of these cor- 
porations already had its own attorney, the 
thing really purchased was favorable action of 
the Mayor and supervisors on measures pending 
before them. In other words, the corporations 
bought what Ruef had to sell, and they were 
probably well aware, when they began negotia- 
tions with him, that they were buying ordi- 
nances and franchises, and not paying a lawyer 
for legal advice. One of them —the Parkside 
Realty Company — attempted to conceal its 
purchase of a franchise by means of a fictitious 
transaction in real estate. It paid Ruef thirty 
thousand dollars, and then entered that sum 
in its books, not as a counsel fee, but as money 
paid for two tracts of land which it pretended 
to have bought from two men interested in the 
Parkside property. This, in itself, is sufficient 
to show that the company knew the real na- 
ture of its bargain with Ruef, and that it was 
not paying, in good faith, for legal advice. 


A City of Universal Graft 


One of the most noticeable differences be- 
tween graft in San Francisco and graft in East- 
ern Cities is to be found in the nature and variety 
of the methods employed. In New York, under 
Boss Tweed, the frauds were mainly in munici- 
pal contracts; in St. Louis, the aldermen made 
money chiefly through the corrupt sale of privi- 
leges and franchises. In San Francisco, Ruef, 
Schmitz, and their allies took toll everywhere, 
from everybody, and in almost every imaginable 
way. They went into partnership with dis- 
honest contractors; sold privileges and permits 
to business men; extorted money from restau- 
rants and saloons; levied assessments on muni- 
cipal employees; shared the profits of houses of 
prostitution; forced beer, whisky, champagne, 
and cigars on restaurants and saloons on com 
mission; blackmailed gamblers, pool-sellers, 
and promoters of prize-fights; sold franchises 
to wealthy corporations; created such munici- 
pal bureaus as the Commissary Department and 
the City Commercial Company in order to make 
robbery of the city more easy; leased rooms and 
buildings for municipal offices at exorbitant 
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rates and compelled the lessors to share profits; 
held up milkmen, kite-advertisers,. junk-dealers, 
and even street-sweepers; and took bribes from 
everybody who wanted an illegal privilege or 
exemption and who was willing to pay for it. 
The motto of the administration seemed to be: 
“Encourage dishonesty, and then let no dis- 
honest dollar escape.” 

If graft in San Francisco had been confined to 
the operations of Ruef, Schmitz, and the higher 
authorities, it would have been bad enough, but 
the spirit of selfishness and greed pervaded 
every branch of the municipal government. 
Tempted and corrupted by the example and the 
success of the Mayor, hundreds of clerks, police 
officers, and petty officials began to graft on 
their own account, and before the end of 1906 
the whole municipal administration from top to 
bottom was rotten. The police force, in par- 
ticular, was so demoralized and so corrupt that 
it might almost be said to constitute a distinct 
criminal class. 

It contained, originally, a large number of 
capable officers and honest men; but under the 
direction of Chief Dinan, who was himself a 
grafter and an associate of pickpockets and 
thieves, it lost not only its efficiency but its 
sense of honor, and instead of protecting the 
public by enforcing the laws, it devoted itself 
mainly to making money by allowing gamblers, 
pool-sellers, brothel-keepers, and prostitutes to 
break the laws. Its honest officers and men 
tried, at first, to do their duty; but the Police 
Commissioners, under the influence or direction 
of Ruef, interfered with their efforts to close 
illegal and immoral resorts; the police-court 
judges, allowing themselves to be swayed by 
selfish political considerations, released the 
prisoners whom they arrested;* two of the 
Superior courts restrained or hampered them 
with injunctions;— and even their own chief 
punished them for energetic and efficient action 
by transferring them to remote and unimpor- 
tant precincts. 

Discouraged by such opposition, a large num- 
ber of them finally became convinced that dis- 
honesty was the best policy, and that they 
would have most peace and make most money 


* Police Captain Mooney, for example, presented to the courts 
fifty-seven cases of saloon-keepers who were illegally maintaining 
side entrances for women, but he was able to get only one con- 
viction. 


+ The report of the Andrews Grand Jury shows that the gam- 
blers of Chinatown were shielded for nine months by an injunction 
issued b judge Carroll Cook of the Superior Court; that the 
house of ill fame at 1129 Dupont Street was protected for more 
than two years in the same way and by the same judicial officer; 
and that Judge Cook and Judge Hebbard restrained the police 
from interfering with eight houses of prostitution on Belden Street, 
and with the great brothel ny Street popularly known as 
the ‘Municipal Crib.” Judge Cook, furthermore, granted one hun- 
dred and sixty-nine writs of habeas corpus for the release of per- 
sons whom the police had arrested on criminal charges. 

‘*Report of the Andrews Grand Jury,” pp. 154-156. 
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DINAN 


Chief of Police of San Francisco 


by shutting their eyes and holding out their 
hands. They began, therefore, to take pro- 
tection money from houses of ill fame, pool- 
rooms, gambling-dens, “ fences,’”’ or shops that 
bought stolen goods, “deadfalls,’’ or saloons 
where men were drugged and robbed, Barbary 
Coast dance-halls, ‘“grottos,” “‘nymphias,”’ 
and vicious resorts of all kinds. In some 
cases, they even compounded felonies by tak- 
ing a share of the money which criminals had 
stolen. 


! Traveling Salesman’s Experience of 
Police Protection 

In the early part of 1906, a traveling salesman 
named Douglas, who represented the firm of 
Stevenson Pae & Co. of Glasgow, Scotland, 
came to San Francisco from Australia, in the 
course of a trip around the world. On the next 
day after his arrival, he got into conversation 
on Market “Street. with a man from whom he 
asked information with regard to the location 
of the San Francisco Mint. This chance ac- 
quaintance offered him a cigar, invited him 
to take a drink, and finally lured him into a 
club,” where he either drank too much or 
was drugged, and where, when he became in- 
sensible, he was robbed of a gold watch, a dia- 
mond pin, a letter of credit for five hundred 
pounds, and twenty-five hundred dollars in 
currency. 

On the following day he went to the presi- 
det of a fruit-canning company with which his 
firm had had business dealings, told the story of 
hi. misadventure, and asked for advice. The 
p:-sident went with him to police headquarters, 


where he made a statement of his case to Chief 
Dinan. The latter telephoned for Arthur E. 
Mack, a disreputable lawyer who acted as at- 


‘ torney for houses of ill fame, gambling-houses, 


and dives, and had a long consultation with him 
in a private room. 

Mack then went out, and in half an hour 
returned, bringing the complainant’s watch, 
diamond pin, and letter of credit. These things 
he offered to return if Douglas would put up 
with the loss of his twenty-five hundred dollars 
in currency and would take no further steps in 
the matter. Chief of Police Dinan strongly 
advised acceptance of this proposition, on the 
ground that if publicity were given to the 
scandal, Douglas would be disgraced and might 
lose more than the twenty-five hundred ‘dol- 
lars in money. At any rate, this was the best 
that could be done. The unfortunate victim, 
who feared that the story, if it should get into 
the newspapers, would ruin him with his em- 
ployers, finally agreed to the compromise and 
took what he could get. 

It is evident, of course, that if Dinan and 
Mack knew where to find the watch, diamond 
pin, and letter of credit, they also knew where 
to look for the twenty-five hundred dollars in 
currency; and it was the opinion of the presi- 
dent of the canning company that the Chief of 
Police and the attorney for the dives received 
from the robbers a share of the cash proceeds 
of the robbery. In point of criminality, the 
transaction was little worse than taking pro- 
tection money from such law-breakers as gam- 
blers, pool-sellers, and proprietors of brothels, 
and this the Chief of Police did constantly. 
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WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Chief detective im the graft investigations 


Looters Blackmailed by the Police Depart- 
ment after the Earthquake 

In the summer of 1906, after the earthquake 
and fire, Dinan and a large part of the police 
force went into the business of blackmailing 
looters and dealers in half-burned junk stolen 
from the ruins of the city. The property de- 
stroyed or injured in the great conflagration 
was valued at four hundred million dollars, and 
a considerable part of it consisted of brass or 
copper, which, even in a defaced or melted 
form, was salable. In the early summer, hun- 
dreds of looters began to dig in the ruins of 
the burned buildings for valuable metals and 
for merchandise that had not been wholly con- 
sumed. 

It was the business of the police, of course, 
to prevent robbery of this kind and fo protect, 
as far as possible, the property-owners; but, 
instead, Dinan and a large number of his su- 
bordinates gave protection to the looters, black- 
mailed the junk-dealers, and shared the profits 
of both. Honest police officers tell me that 


between May and December, 1906, metal junk 
to the value of at least three million dollars 
was taken out of the ruins by looters and ship- 
ped to markets on the Pacific coast and in 
the East. 


This is probably an underestimate, 
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because officials of the Southern Pacific and 
Santa Fe railroads report that they handled 
more than three million dollars’ worth of such 
junk, and large quantities were shipped to 
Seattle and other coast ports by water. 

The business was so profitable, and under the 
protection of the police so safe, that even law- 
yers and merchants went into it, and junk- 
dealers were willing to pay from three to 
five thousand dollars each for the privilege of 
buying and selling looted brass and copper 
without molestation. One junk-dealer, who 
had a lot of stolen brass on hand, and who 
thought that he could outwit the police and 
avoid payment of blackmail, conceived the idea 
of buying a comparatively small quantity that 
had not been stolen and getting a bill of sale 
of it. Then, when he wanted to dispose of the 
looted brass, he could ship it with the smaller 
quantity legitimately bought, and show the 
bill of sale, if necessary, as proof that he had 
come into possession of it honestly. While 
he was making preparations for shipment, 
Dinan sent for him and said: ‘‘Where did you 
get the brass that you are about to ship?”’ The 
junk-dealer replied that he had bought it, and 
showed the bill of sale. ‘That won’t do,”’ said 
the Chief of Police. “ You didn’t buy all that 
brass from the dealer in metals and plumbers’ 
supplies who gave you that bill.”” It ended 
in Dinan’s holding him up for two thousand 
dollars. The Chief of Police wouldn’t take a 
check, and the junk-dealer had to get currency 
from a bank in Oakland. 

A captain of police who has remained honest, 
and who, for that reason, has repeatedly had 
trouble with Dinan, tells me that the police 
farmed out territory to thieves by specified 
metes and bounds and collected what was 
equivalent to rent. For a certain number of 
lots, or blocks, a looter paid, every month, a 
certain proportionate sum; and then he went 
boldly to his leased area with men and wagons, 
and dug out and carried away all the valuable 
metal that he could find. 

In order to prevent this, a friend of the writer 
stationed a private watchman at the ruins of 
his canning factory, but without avail. Loot- 
ers Came with wagons and carried away, among 
other things, four large copper kettles weighing 
five hundred pounds apiece. When the watch- 
man appealed to the police patrolman who was 
on duty in that quarter and asked him to arrest 
the thieves, the officer said: ‘‘Aw, let ’em take 
‘em! If they don’t, somebody else will.” No 
arrests were ever made and the kettles were 
never recovered, although, of course, it would 
not have been difficult to find and identify cop- 
per kettles weighing five hundred pounds apiece. 
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In a few cases, honest police officers took 
thieves of this kind into the police-courts; but 
when the offenders declared that they were 
only teamsters and day-laborers who had been 
lired to do the work by men whom they sup- 
posed to be owners of the property, they were 
discharged. 

It may seem incredible that, in a city of three 
hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants, looters 
could dig out and carry away, unobserved, three 
or four million dollars’ worth of metal and dam- 
aged merchandise; but it must be remembered 
that in the burned area of nearly five square 
miles there were ruins of more than twenty-five 
thousand buildings. If the seven hundred 
police of the city had been honest instead of 
dishonest, and efficient instead of inefficient, it 
would still have been extremely difficult for 
them to watch and protect the whole field, and 
it was manifestly impossible for the twenty-five 
thousand property-owners to do so. Men were 
often seen digging in the ruins and carrying 
stuff away; but the casual observer had no 
means of ascertaining whether such men were 
looters, or employees of the owners hired to 
clean up the premises; and when the police 
gave the thieves protection, they were com- 
paratively safe, even though they might be 
working under the eyes of hundreds of people. 

With the restoration of street-car transporta- 
tion and the gradual extension of rebuilding 
operations, looting, as an industry, became 
more difficult and less profitable; but before it 
was finally abandoned it had brought fortunes 
to a large number of speculators in fire-junk, 
and had added very materially to the illegal 
gains of Chief Dinan and the police. 


Why Schmitz Ruled San Francisco 


San Francisco, in the fall of 1906, presented 
in some respects an extraordinary picture. On 
the one hand, there were tens of thousands of 
business men striving with courage, energy, and 
invincible determination to retrieve their mis- 
fortunes and rebuild the city, while, on the other 
hand, there was a shockingly corrupt municipal 
aiministration which protected criminals, black- 
mailed business enterprises, sold franchises, 
looted ruins, and went into partnership with 
brothel-keepers and thieves. On one side, the 
observer might see some of the highest and most 
admirable qualities of manhood displayed in 
energetic and heroic action, while on the other 
side there was an almost unparalleled exhibition 
of selfishness, greed, dishonesty, social deprav- 
ity, and official corruption. 

In view of this state of affairs, one naturally 

ks: How did it come about? If the busi- 

‘ss men of San Francisco showed such energy 
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RUDOLPH SPRECKELS 


Financial backer of the prosecution 


and determination in coping with the tremen- 
dous catastrophe of April 18th, —if they were 
able to reconstruct their wrecked and burned 
city at the rate of a new building every forty- 
five minutes,— why could they not overthrow 
a notoriously dishonest administration headed 
by a comparatively insignificant Jewish lawyer 
and a fiddler from the orchestra of the Columbia 
Theater? The heroic courage that could: deal 
so effectively with a physical and material dis- 
aster ought also to have been capable of dealing 
successfully with a moral disaster. Why did it 
fail to do so? 

The answer to these questions is to be found 
in the domination of San Francisco by labor- 
unions, and in the unwillingness of the labor- 
union men to give up power for the sake of 
principle. They went into politics and formed 
the Labor-Union party in 1go1 because they 
had been defeated in their long and desperate 
struggle with the Employers’ Association, and 
because they hoped to recover at the polls the 
power which they had lost in the strike. 

When they succeeded in attaining their ob- 
ject, they fell, unfortunately, into the hands of 
Ruef and Schmitz; and although many of them 
ultimately became convinced that they had 
fallen among thieves, they attributed much of 
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the prosperity that they were enjoying to their 
own acquisition of power, and they were not 
willing to disrupt their political organization, 
and perhaps lose their power, by turning down 
their own representatives— dishonest though 
they might be — and going over to the opposi- 
tion. They voted again for Schmitz, therefore, 
in 1905, notwithstanding the evidence of his 
dishonesty which had then been presented; and 
when they were reinforced by all the selfish, 
vicious, and criminal elements of the wide-open- 
town population, they made an army which 
was so powerful and so strongly intrenched 
that the forces of decency, honesty, and order 
could not defeat it. 


Beginning the Fight for Reform 


After the earthquake and fire, the best men of 
the city formed a citizens’ Committee of Fifty 
which was honest, efficient, and representative; 
but as soon as the Mayor recovered from the 
paralyzing shock of the catastrophe, he dis- 
missed this committee and formed another 
which was almost wholly controlled by Ruef. 
What, then, were the honest men of the city to 
do? They had been defeated at the polls by a 
coalition of labor and vice; their committee had 
been dismissed by a Mayor who did not want 
good government; their grand jury had failed 
to get evidence upon which to base legal pro- 
ceedings against the official thieves; and there 
seemed to be no remedy for the existing evils 
except a resort to force. The workingmen of the 
city held the balance of power; they continued 
to give their support to a criminal administra- 
tion; and it was by no means certain that, even 
in a physical struggle, they could be overthrown. 

Discouraged by the apparent hopelessness of 
the situation, most of the honest men gave up 
the struggle and tried to adjust themselves to 
conditions that they could not change. Such 
was not the case, however, with all. Even be- 
fore the earthquake, forces of regeneration were 
slowly gathering strength, and in the fall of 
1906 a little group of men, including Fremont 
Older, Rudolph Spreckels, ex-Mayor Phelan, 
Francis J]. Heney, and William J. Burns, began 
another fight for honesty, decency, and civic 
reform. The Andrews Grand Jury, despite its 
partial failure, had pointed out the only avail- 
able method of attack, and that was by means 
of legal proceedings in the courts. The muni- 
cipal reform must begin with criminal indict- 
ments, and legal evidence to support such in- 
dictments must be found. 


Fremont Older and Rudolph Spreckels 


The man who deserves most credit, perhaps, 
for giving a practical direction to the reform 
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movement is Fremont Older, managing editor 
of the San Francisco Bulletin. He was the first 
to warn Schmitz that an alliance with Ruef 
would be ruinous to him, and when the Mayor, 
in disregard of this warning, packed the mu- 
nicipal boards with venal men and began to 
use his official power to promote Ruef’s corrupt 
money-making schemes, the Bulletin was one 
of the first papers to attack and denounce him. 

When the Andrews Grand Jury was im- 
paneled in December, 1904, and made a sincere 
and serious attempt to bring Ruef and Schmitz 
to justice, Older not only gave it vigorous and 
effective journalistic support, but codperated 
personally with its foreman in the work of ob- 
taining legal evidence against the thieves and 
blackmailers who were robbing and disgracing 
the city. 

In the late summer or early fall of 1905 
he became closely associated with Rudolph 
Spreckels, a young millionaire of high personal 
character, who hated civic dishonesty as much 
as Older did, but who had never before taken 
an active part in reform work. Mr. Spreckels 
conceived the idea of organizing a committee 
of citizens —a sort of unarmed vigilance com- 
mittee — whose duty it should be to prevent 
or check administrative dishonesty by watching 
the officials of the city government, investigat- 
ing their accounts, scrutinizing their acts, and 
giving publicity to the results of such super- 
vision. Mr. Spreckels thought that he could 
find ten or fifteen men of influence and wealth 
who would consent to go into such a committee 
and aid in the establishment of a municipal 
bureau. of scrutiny and investigation. After 
talking the matter over with Older and ex- 
Mayor Phelan, Mr. Spreckels, with their as- 
sistance, drew up a list of names of prominent 
business men, and himself undertook to secure 
théir codperation. A week or two later, how- 
ever, he was forced to report that the plan 
could not be carried out, for the reason that no 
wealthy and representative men would go into 
it. The idea of an unarmed vigilance committee 
was then dropped, and nothing more was done 
until after the municipal election of 1905. 


Heney Offers to Conduct Prosecution 
Without Pay 


The complete triumph of the Labor-Union 
party in that election and the return of Mayor 
Schmitz by an overwhelming majority, made 
up largely of business men, was very discourag- 
ing to the Fusion reformers, and especially to 
Spreckels, Phelan, and Older; but they deter- 
mined to continue the struggle, and in De- 
cember of 1905 Older, after consultation with 
Phelan, went to Washington to see if he could 
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GEORGE 
not get Francis J. Heney to undertake the work 
of prosecuting the grafters and bringing them 
td justice. 

Heney, who was then engaged in an investi- 
gation of the Oregon land frauds, said that he 
would gladly conduct the legal fight against 
Schmitz and Ruef if he could be released from 
his duties and obligations to the government, 
and if he could have the assistance of William 
]. Burns, the federal detective who was already 
helping him in Oregon. With this promise, Older 
returned to San Francisco and reported to 
Spreckels, who then decided that he would back 
the prosecution financially, even if he should 
have to do it alone. 

Early in February, 1906, Mr. Heney and Mr. 
Burns came to San Francisco, and Mr. Spreckels 
met them there for the first time. After a 
discussion of the situation, Mr. Spreckels said: 
“How much do you think it will cost, Mr. 
Heney, to make this fight and carry it to a 
finish ?”’ 

Heney replied: “‘ Before we go into that, Mr. 
Spreckels, | should like to ask whether you 
understand and have fully considered the 
probable consequences of the action that you 
propose to take? You are, I assume, a novice 
in this sort of work, but Mr. Burns and I have 
had experience and we can tell you what is 
likely to happen to you. If you carry this 
fight through to a finish, without discrimination 
and without favor, you may ultimately find 
yourself up against men of wealth, power, and 
high social position. Some of them may even 
be your personal associates and friends. They 
will naturally turn against you, and in defending 
themselves they will do you all the harm they 
can. You must be prepared for loss of friends, 
injury to your business, false statements about 
your character and motives, and worries and 
annoyances of all kinds. You must even be 
ready to take the risk of assassination, because 
when men are threatened with the penitentiary 
and see no other way of escape they sometimes 
commit murder, or hire it done. Have you 
thought of all these things?” 

Mr. Spreckels replied that he had thought 
of some of them and was fully prepared to take 
the risk of all. 

Very well,” said Mr. Heney. “I'll join you, 
and we'll carry this prosecution just as far and 
just as high up as the evidence will take us. 
My estimate of the expense is one hundred 
thov'sand dollars.”’ 

f you go into this work,” said Mr. Spreck- 
| shall expect you to give it your undivided 
and attention and your best energies. 
ll have to abandon everything else and de- 
yourself exclusively to this business. Upon 
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such conditions, what do you think your share 
of the hundred thousand dollars should be ?”’ 
To this Mr. Heney replied: “I don’t want any 
share at all. If you—a man of wealth, a 
man who doesn’t have to go into things of this 
kind —are willing to give it your time and 
your money, to sacrifice your comfort and, if 
necessary, your business and your friends, in 
order to put up a fight for honest government, 
I should be a poor sort of creature if I were not 
willing to make some sacrifice myself. I'll con- 
duct this prosecution without pay.’’ Then, with 
a smile, he added: “If a grateful city chooses 
to erect a monument over my grave when I’m 
dead, all right; it will be reward enough.” 


Spreckels’ Committee of One 


After this talk with Heney and Burns, Mr. 
Spreckels made another attempt to.get the 
support of prominent citizens. He thought that 
if he could persuade twelve or fifteen wealthy 
and influential business men to organize a sort 
of good government club and contribute five 
or ten thousand dollars each to a civic reform 
fund, it would help to give the prosecution a rep- 
resentative character and add greatly to its 
strength. He soon discovered, however, that 
the business men of San Francisco were not will- 
ing to support, openly, a prosecution which 
threatened all wrong-doers, without exception, 
and which might strike as high as the office of 
the chief legal counsel of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad. They thought that something ought 
to be done, and they had no objection to the 
punishment of Schmitz and Ruef; but they were 
not prepared to attack powerful corporations, 
nor to investigate and prosecute without dis- 
crimination or limit. In short, they were afraid 
that their business would be injured; that their 
relations with others would be made unpleasant; 
or that their duty as members of the proposed 
committee would conflict with their obligations 
to men with whom they had been closely asso- 
ciated. Some of them were willing to give 
money, but they would do so only upon condi- 
tion that their names should not be made public. 

Mr. Spreckels finally abandoned the idea of 
organizing a citizens’ committee, and in report- 
ing his failure to Mr. Older said: “I can’t get 
fifteen men, I can’t get ten men, I can’t even get 
five men. NowI’m going to form a committee 
of one — Rudolph Spreckels. They can’t throw 
me down, and I'll guarantee the hundred thou- 
sand dollars for the expenses of this prosecu- 
tion.” 


Heney Made Assistant District Attorney 


In February, 1906, Mr. Spreckels and Mr. 
Burns secretly put detectives into the field and 
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FRANCIS J. HENEY 


Assistant District Attorney and Special Prosecutor 


began the search for legal evidence against 
Ruef, Schmitz, and the corrupt officials of 
the municipal government. The earthquake 
and fire in April interrupted the investiga- 
tion, and it was not actively taken up again 
until Heney and Burns finished their work 
in Oregon and came to San Francisco in the 
fall of 1906. The first thing that then had 
to be done was to give Mr. Heney official 
standing by getting him appointed as Assis- 
tant District Attorney, so that he could act 
with authority as a legal representative of the 
State. 

William H. Langdon, the District Attorney, 
had been elected on the Ruef-Schmitz ticket, 
and it was uncertain whether he would be 
willing to appoint, as his assistant, a man 
whose avowed purpose was to prosecute the 
Ruef-Schmitz administration. It so happened, 
however, that Mr. Langdon, at that time, was 
running for Governor of the State, as the can- 
didate of William R. Hearst’s Independence 
League, and that the manager of Mr. Hearst’s 
campaign was J. J. Dwyer. Mr. Dwyer was in 
sympathy with the objects of the prosecution, 
and through his influence Langdon was induced 
to remove Assistant District Attorney Duke and 
appoint Mr. Heney in his place; and on the 





24th of October Mr. Heney entered upon the ¥ 


discharge of his duties. 

Foreseeing trouble as the result of this ap- 
pointment, Mr. Ruef made a daring attempt, 
through the Board of Supervisors, to remove 
Langdon and get the latter’s place for himseli; 


but this move was promptly blocked by the 
courts. 


Getting an Honest Grand Jury 


The next thing of importance that had to be 
done was to get an honest grand jury, so that 
when the evidence against Schmitz and Ruef 
should be presented, it would be possible to 
secure indictments. In previous years, clerks 
and secretaries who acted as Ruef’s confederates 
in the courts had often drawn grand jurymen 
of Ruef’s own selection by putting rubber bands 
around the little slips of paper that bore their 
names, so that they could be distinguished, in 
the box, by the sense of touch. Before drawing 
them out the clerk would slip the rubber bands 
off, and an observer never would have suspected 
that any discrimination had been made. In 
order to prevent fraud of this kind, Mr. Heney 
insisted that the slips bearing the names should 
all be emptied out of the box upon a table, 
where they could be examined before the 
drawing took place. 

The jury chosen was a fairly good one, even 
in the beginning; and as it gradually became 
acquainted with municipal affairs and con- 
ditions, as disclosed by Mr. Burns’ investiga- 
tions, it was so shocked and aroused, and its 
feeling of civic duty was so intensified, that, 
upon presentation of convincing evidence, its 
members would not have hesitated to indict 
their own brothers. 

Before the end of the winter, its foreman, 
Mr. B. P. Oliver, said to one of his friends: 
“1 realize, for the first time, that I have not 
been a good citizen. I have not taken much 
interest in politics; | have evaded jury duty 
when | could; and | have given myself up, 
for the most part, to the making of money: 
but since | have seen, in the grand jury 
room, what money will lead men to do, I have 
almost come to hate the rotten stuff. | don't 
care whether my children have any of it or 
not.” 

With the impaneling of an honest grand jury, 
the way was cleared for a vigorous and effective 
prosecution of all the grafters, blackmailers, 
extortioners, and bribers in the city; and with 
a good deal of public sympathy, but very little 
active support, except from the newspapers, 
three determined men began the fight against 
Ruef, the Mayor, the supervisors, the municipal 
boards, the sheriff, the police, and some of the 
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most wealthy and powerful corporations on the 
Pacific coast. 
Burns’ Great Feat of Detective Work 
William J. Burns, who was a federal detective 
of eighteen years’ experience, put a well-organ- 
ized force of men into the field, and soon began 
to get circumstantial evidence which connected 
Ruef, Schmitz, and the municipal boards with 
all sorts of crooked transactions. However, he 
experienced the same trouble that the Andrews 
Grand Jury had had in tracing bribes and black- 
mail directly to the Mayor. The first man he se- 
cured who could furnish proof — or at least show 
where it might be found—was Frank Maes- 
tretti, ex-president of the Board of Public Works. 
Maestretti was a political ward boss of the 
Tammany type, who had instigated or encour- 
aged ballot-box stuffing in the Thirty-ninth 
Election District of San Francisco in 1904; 
who had been tried for subornation of perjury 
upon an indictment found by the Andrews 
Grand Jury; who had been acquitted through 
the tangling up of the witnesses for the State 
by counsel for the defense; and who had 
finally been appointed president of the Board 
of Public Works in place of the Mayor’s brother. 
In the Republican State Convention at Santa 
Cruz, in 1906, Maestretti incurred the displea- 
sure of Ruef and Schmitz through alleged un- 
faithfulness; and when the Mayor went to 
Europe, in the fall of that year, he left orders 
with Gallagher, who was to act as Mayor in 
Schmitz’s absence, to punish Maestretti by re- 
moving him from office. This action greatly 
incensed Maestretti, partly because his position 
had given him many opportunities for graft, 
partly because the Mayor had promised, be- 
fore he went away, that no change in the presi- 
dency of the Board of Works would be made. 
While Maestretti was in this angry, resent- 
ful mood, he happened to meet Mr. Older of 
the Bulletin, and in talking with the latter 
about his (Maestretti’s) removal from office he 
attributed it to the spite of Ruef. Older ex- 
pressed the opinion that Maestretti had been de- 
ceived and betrayed not by Ruef alone, but by 
Schmitz as well; and vyhen Maestretti doubted 
this, Older suggested tnat he cable the Mayor, 
who was then in London, and ask him whether 
the removal had been made by his order. 
Maestretti acted upon this suggestion, and 
when he received no answer to his telegram he 
became convinced that Schmitz had dealt 
treacherously with him, and nad _ virtually 
stabbed him while pretending to be his friend. 
!his made him more indignant than ever; and 
taking advantage skilfully of his anger and his 
desire to be revenged upon the Mayor and Ruef, 
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Burns succeeded in prevailing upon him to 
give aid and information to the prosecution. 

In this way Mr. Burns obtained the coépera- 
tion of a man who knew many of the secrets of 
the administration, and who could, therefore, 
suggest methods of getting legal evidence and 
designate persons from whom such evidence 
could be obtained. 

Having thus broken into the ranks of the 
grafters, Mr. Burns worked so rapidly and so 
successfully that on the 30th of November, 
five weeks after the appointment of Mr. Heney 
as Assistant District Attorney, Ruef and Chief 
of Police Dinan were jointly indicted for con- 
spiracy in selling protection to the house of 
prostitution at 712 Pacific Street; and Dinan, 
who had given false testimony before the grand 
jury in connection with the same house, was 
indicted alone for perjury. Just a week later, 
Schmitz and Ruef were arraigned in the Superior 
Court on five indictments charging them with 
felonious extortion of money from the French 
restaurants. 

Thus in the first haul of the net of the prose- 
cution were caught the three criminals who 
were chiefly responsible for the corruption of 
the municipal government, namely, the boss, 
the Mayor, and the Chief of Police. 




























































560 THE FIGHT 


The Supervisors Turn State’s Evidence 

But this was only a beginning. Mr. Burns 
soon became satisfied that in order to get evi- 
dence against the men who had bribed the 
administration, and especially the corporations, 
it would be necessary to break down the super- 
visors and force them to confess. In order to 
accomplish this, he used agents who were in 
their confidence and who, at the same time, 
were trusted by Schmitz and Ruef. Through 
such agents—men who had previously acted 
with the corrupt officials of the municipal 
government — he sowed seeds of suspicion and 
dissension in the ranks of the grafters, and 
made the supervisors believe that Schmitz and 
Ruef were “holding out on them,” that is, 
were not dividing fairly with them the money 
received for ordinances and franchises which 
they were directed to pass or grant. 

Ruef, at that time, was paying the bribe- 
money to the supervisors through Gallagher, 
the chairman of the Finance Committee, and 
none of them had received money for cor- 
rupt action in any other way or from any other 
source. As soon, however, as they were led to 
believe that Schmitz and Ruef were withholding 
from them their fair share of the ‘‘boodle,”’ 
they determined to do a little business on their 
own account, and to pick up a few bribes which 
would not have to be divided with Ruef. But 
when they undertook to do this they were lost; 
because they were sure to fall, sooner or later, 
into one of the traps that Burns and his agents 
were setting for them. 

The next move of the skilful and experienced 
detective was to inspire Schmitz with the be- 
lief that Maestretti, ex-president of the Board of 
Public Works, ex-Police Commissioner Poheim, 
and others, had gone over to the prosecution 
and were secretly working against him. This 
idea was supported by the action of Spreckels, 
Heney, and Burns in asking the Governor of 
the State to pardon two of Maestretti’s men who 
had been sent to the penitentiary for ballot- 
box stuffing, and color was also given to it by 
paragraphs which appeared from time to time in 
the local newspapers stating that Maestretti was 
furnishing Heney and Burns with information. 

Irritated by the discovery that these men 
were working against him, the Mayor cast about 
in his mind for some means of punishing them, 
and shortly hit upon the idea of striking at 
them through a roller-skating rink which they 
jointly owned and from which they were re- 
ceiving a large revenue. He therefore caused 


to be laid before the Board of Supervisors an 
ordinance which provided that no girl under 
sixteen years of age should visit a skating-rink 
unless accompanied by her mother. 


This, on 
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its face, looked like a measure framed in the 
interest of public morality; but inasmuch as the 
patrons of skating-rinks in San Francisco are 
largely young girls, the ordinance materially re- 
duced the profits of Maestretti, Poheim, and Roy. 

Agents of Burns, acting ostensibly in behalf 
of the proprietors of San Francisco skating- 
rinks generally, then opened negotiations with 
three of the supervisors — Lonergan, Boxton, 
and Walsh—and offered to give them five 
hundred dollars apiece if they would vote 
against the skating-rink ordinance. — 

Believing that Schmitz and Ruef were “ hold- 
ing out on them,” and that, consequently, they 
were fully justified in making what they could 
by grafting on their own account, the three 
supervisors, one after another, expressed a 
willingness to be_ bribed. 

Burns then rented a furnished house on Hyde 
Street; bored gimlet-holes in a door of the room 
that was to be used as a trap; arranged table 
and chairs in the way that they would be ar- 
ranged when the supervisors should come there 
after their money; and then had a private 
rehearsal, in order to make sure that he and his 
secret-service men in the next room could see 
through the gimlet-holes, and hear through the 
door, when the money should be passed. 

“Now, Tom,” said one of Burns’ men, ad- 
dressing an empty chair before the trap had 
been set, ‘I’m giving you this five hundred 
dollars without the scratch of a pen, and I'm 
trusting to your word that you'll vote against 
that skating-rink ordinance.’ He then handed 
to the empty chair a package of bills. Burns 
and his men, concealed in the next room, found 
that they could see and hear perfectly. 

The first supervisor to fall into the trap was 
Lonergan, who came alone, received five hun- 
dred dollars furnished by Mr. Spreckels, and 
went away without ever suspecting that his 
conversation with the briber had been over- 
heard, or that the transfer of the money from 
hand to hand had been watched. Boxton and 
Walsh were then caught in the same way, and 
Lonergan was entrapped a second time, and 
then and there put under arrest, with the 
money in his possession. It was a compara- 
tively easy matter, of course, to intimidate 
and break down Lonergan, and with the infor 
mation which he furnished, and the proof 
already in hand, Burns overwhelmed Boxton 
and Walsh, and eventually extorted confessions 
from the other guilty supervisors of the board. 
Upon promise of immunity and protection, 
they all “came through,” and furnished evi- 
dence upon which indictments were found 
against the telephone companies, the United 
Railroads, and the other bribing corporations. 
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MRS. TREMLEY 
BY 
. MARY STEWART CUTTING 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘LITTLE STORIES OF COURTSHIP,’ 


ILLUSTRATION 


OUNG Mrs. Lorimer Grant’s 
mother, Mrs. Tremley, stood 
opposite the oval mirror of 
the dressing-table in her rose- 
hung room, pinning on her 

a) hat with fingers that shook 

SSA's a little; she was going to see 

the one person on whose intimate sympathy 
and help she could rely in the present emer- 
gency — her friend Miss Westmore, who had 
arrived the night before, from the town which 

had until lately been the home of both, on a 

visit to a widowed brother. 

Mrs. Tremley’s hat was a pretty one; even 
in her wretchedness, with the tears running 
uncontrollably down her cheeks, she was for- 
lornly conscious that it was pretty, and was 
automatically careful to get it on straight. It 
would have added the last straw if she had had 
to wear ugly things. To awoman of middle age 
a hat is a crucial thing —if it doesn’t absolutely 
soften and adorn, it accentuates every ravaging 
mark that time has made. Mrs. Tremley’s hats 
were triumphs in their way. They were always 
soft and misty, with little gleams and velvety 
shadows in them, which appropriately framed 
her delicate face and curling grayish locks. 

They would have been a triumph for any 
woman, and when you knew how little money 
she spent on them, they were a marvel. Mrs. 
lremley’s income came in a tiny check each 
month from a Woman’s Exchange for which she 
privately hemmed table-linen in her beautiful 
napery stitch —such a tiny check that most 
people wouldn’t have considered it an “in- 
come” at all; but it had been her portion to 
contribute to the general fund when Trina was 
the wage-earner and the two had lived alone to- 
vether, and it saved her self-respect now. She 
wasn’t wholly dependent on her newly married 
daughter and her son-in-law, even if she had to 
accept her board and lodging from them. She 
1adn’t minded doing that at first. Hadn’t she 
ind Trina always been together? But lately— 
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BARBER STEPHENS 
how was it possible that it was her own child 
who had dealt the blow? She was afraid to 
think, for fear a dagger would stab her to the 
heart. 

She hastily dried her tears and pulled the 
little veil down over her face as Trina came 
suddenly into the room. 

“‘Going over to see Sally, Mother ?”’ she asked, 
with a swift, anxious glance at the averted face 
of the other. 

“Yes; I think she’ll be rested now from the 
journey.” 

““Give her my love,”’ said the girl absently. 

She was pretty and dark-haired, with coral 
lips and a coral tinge to her smooth cheeks, 
accentuated by a string of pink coral beads that 
hung around her neck over a long tea-gown of 
white wool material, bridally new, and trimmed 
with lace. 

“Bend down, Mother, and let me pin your 
veil; it isn’t on straight. There! you’re all right 
again now. Give my love to Sally.’”’ She hesi- 
tated and went on rapidly, with heightening 
color: ‘Be sure and stay to dinner if she asks 
you to, as of course she will. It will make 
a nice little change for you. I don’t expect to 
see a thing of you while she’s here! Lorimer 
and I were saying this morning that you needed 
a change —it’s dreadfully stupid for you here 
all the time with us.” 

“She’s afraid — poor child — that I heard 
what they did say!” thought the mother, with 
a pang, as she answered gently: 

“| never find it stupid where you are, Trina, 
and I thought I’d get home early and make 
some gingerbread for dessert.” 

“Now, Mother, please don’t! Lorimer only 
ate it last time so as not to hurt your feelings; he 
really doesn’t care for it a bit. And, Mother, just 
wait a moment — your belt’s crooked. Mother, 
I saw that you got some money from the Ex- 
change this morning. Now please don’t spend 
any of iton the house. It’s perfectly ridiculous 
for you to go and buy grapes for Lorimer as 
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you did last week —it distresses him to have 
you do it!” 

“It was such a handsome bunch !”’ murmured 
Mrs. Tremley apologetically. 

“| wish you wouldn’t keep on with the Ex- 
change. You know that what’s mine is yours 
as much now as it always was, Mother. When 
any one asks me how it seems not to earn my 
own money, | always say, ‘It seems perfectly 
lovely!’ J/’m the most unblushingly dependent 
person you ever knew. ; You aren't go- 
ing without kissing me good-by, Mother? Give 
my love to Sally. 1 feel quite jealous because 
you're going to have such a good time together 
without me. I’d make you take me along if 
Lorimer wasn’t coming for me to go with him.” 

“Good-by, dear,” said the mother. 

It was always Lorimer! Through all Trina’s 
rattle and chatter she felt that the noise was 
only to drive away that Silent Thing which 
stood ready to creep between them. 

For once she was glad to leave her child for 
Sally, who, between the ages of both, had been 
mostly the mother’s friend ; she had no friends 
of her own age, having long ago merged herself 
in Trina’s. She was sick for the comfort of 
Sally’s voice — Sally, who would convince her 
that the specter didn’t exist, that her pres- 
ence was as necessary for Trina’s happiness as 
it had ever been. For ten whole days she would 
at any rate have Sally — somebody who would 
want to be only with her. Except for the 
brother and his daughter, Sally was as much 
a stranger here as she was herself. 

She hurried along now, erect and graceful 
in spite of her forlornness, which was accen- 
tuated by that deep depression, the “dust-and- 
ashes”’ feeling, which comes as part of our later 
heritage in the springtime, when all nature is 
efficiently budding and getting ready for the 
new life, and there seems to be no spring of 
anything in us. Our forces do not quicken so 
easily —they wear us out with their dragging. 
No effort seems as if it could be worth while. 
Yet, with this, Mrs. Tremley had also an in- 
eradicable youthfulness of temperament that 
held in it no peaceful acceptance of denial. 
She was as desirous of having life her own way 
as she had always been. 

It was a pretty enough town, with large houses 
and spreading trees and wide green door-yards 
whitened here and there with circled rings of 
fallen magnolia petals; but the scene was, after 
all, an alien one. She longed, as those do who 
are uprooted in middle age, for the sight of a 
familiar turning, or even for the long, smoke- 
belching, black-windowed factory which she 
had always hated to pass. Everybody told her 
how much prettier this place was than the one 
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‘way to clash against it. 





she had left —she patieatly consented to ad- 
mire, while she inwardly loathed her surround- 
ings. They were all part of this great change 
which she herself had enthusiastically helped to 
bring about, by her sympathy, if in no other 
way. It had been her own romance as well 
as Trina’s when Trina was trying to find out 
whether she really cared for Lorimer Grant, 
who loved her so much. At the time it had 
seemed as if the mother were more in love with 
him than the daughter. 

Even after Trina had decided, she had still 
kept up an absurdly wilful, altogether charm- 
ing reservation of herself. The mother smiled 
now at the remembrance of Trina’s quick “No, 
no, Lorimer!”’ and her instant retreat, blushing 
and laughing, when he came into the room, with 
her further threat: ‘I'll go away and not come 
back unless you promise not to touch me until 
I say you can. Please, Lorimer!” 

Underneath all her wilfulness was the promise 
of something intoxicatingly sweet whien she 
should forget to be shy. The mother had had 
long, long talks with her child, who clung to her, 
and long, long talks with Lorimer. She had been 
his confidante. But all that had been changed 
since the marriage. 

They seemed, even after three months, to 
grow daily more and more exquisitely absorbed 
in each other. The mother, who had been every- 
thing to both, was oddly apart now, when she 
wanted to be so one with their happiness. Even 
in the daytime, when Lorimer was away, Trina 
wasn’t really hers—the thought of him still 
overpoweringly possessed her. The mother’s 
very ministrations in the house seemed in some 
She began sensitively 
to find out that she cleared up things which 
Trina didn’t want cleared up, or dusted books 
and ornaments which Trina wished no hands 
to touch but her own. The daughter no longer 
confided as she used to do; she tried to be in- 
terested in all her mother said, but it was often 
evident that no matter how brightly she ques- 
tioned or answered, she really wasn’t interested. 
She had moments of far-off silences, softly 
flushing inner communings. It was with her 
mother that she was shy now, not with Lorimer! 
Poor Mrs. Tremley wondered how she could 
ever have thought that lean brown face, with 
the black eyes and hair, handsome —she was 
so deadly sick of always seeing it near Trina’s. 
She had awful, after-repudiated moments of 
fecling that he was getting to be perhaps as 
sick of seeing her, though she unflaggingly 
lavished her services on him—if that was 
the way to please Trina she would please! And 
he was invariably polite and attentive to her, 
even when Trina fidgeted. 
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He had ordinarily a gallant manner, though 
when he was so much to Trina it seemed some- 
how chilling to find herself still only “‘Mrs. Trem- 
ley” tohim. The conversation at those three 
meals a day — to which she was always promptly 
on time — would often have languished if she 
herself hadn’t kept it up, nervously trying her 
best to select subjects that would be pleasing to 
her son-in-law. The quieter the others grew, the 
harder she talked, in that desperate effort to be 
agreeable, not to be a dead-weight. Yet if the 
two happened at any time to be without her for 
a moment, she could hear the incessant low mur- 
mur of their voices. A couple of times she had 
left them purposely alone for the entire evening, 
and Trina, coming up-stairs to seek her out, had 
found her weeping in her loneliness. 

Trina had been so loving, so terribly dis- 
tressed. Not want her with them? Why, of 
course they wanted her with them! She must 
never think of anything else. When she had 
fondly drawn her mother down-stairs into the 
library, they had all had a game of cribbage 
together. And yet —and yet —the thing that 
had been said that morning, that she had over- 
heard, couldn’t unsay itself. Trina, in recount- 
ing the conversation, had left out her closing 
sentence: 

“If mother would only stay at Sally’s, so that 
we could have our dinner alone to-night, Lori- 
mer!’’ and Lorimer’s longing assent, “If she 
only would !”’ 

Never had the mother felt as she had when 
those dagger-like words struck her. They seemed 
to strike at the very base of motherhood, to take 
away from her something which she had been 
created to give. They must be translated into 
meaning something else if she were to live. 
She passionately needed Sally to reassure her, 
to laugh at her and quote Trina’s own protes- 
tations of not being happy without her. 

So prettily garbed, so delicately fine in her 
lavender gown and hat was Mrs. Tremley, as 
she walked along those alien streets in the 
fragrant sunshine of the spring afternoon, that 
no one would have dreamed that in her lonely 
commonplaceness she was fast locked in one of 
the grappling problems of life—the problem 

shifting one’s individuality so that it may 
idequately meet new and strange conditions for 

To be no longer necessary to those we love! 
‘he stopped for a moment to lean on the stone 

iling of a little bridge, below which flowed a 
ttle brook, as unresting as her heart. 

A robin sang out from the green branches of 

tree at the side of it, with that peculiar sound 

here is in such bird notes in the early spring, 
; if they had all the hollow dome of the blue 
leavens for their own. For one brief moment 
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Mrs. Tremley felt thaf if this day brought her 
no rescue she must die. 

“‘Good afternoon, Mrs. Tremley.”” The speaker 
was a tall, smiling, sallow woman, modishly 
dressed, with large, waving black plumes and 
rustling skirts. She had an almost professional 
manner of greeting, as of one used to being 
affably recognizant of many. “Perhaps you 
don’t remember me—Mrs. Bevan of the Vit- 
toria Colonna Club.” 

“Oh, certainly! Good afternoon, Mrs. Be- 
van,” said Mrs. Tremley, with vague recollec- 
tion. 

“| don’t often meet you out —I suppose you 
are too occupied with your dear young people,’’ 
pursued Mrs. Bevan professionally, with, how- 
ever, a curious, half-anxious look at the other. 
Mrs. Tremley didn’t know how white she was. 
“Your daughter told me how fortunate she was 
in having you with her. There’s no one who 
can take the place of a mother, is there?’* She 
lapsed into a warmer tone. ‘“‘The other day 
when I saw you two together, | said to my 
husband, ‘I wish I could borrow Mrs. Grant’s 
mother, she reminds me so much of my 
own!’ ” 

“Thank you!” said Mrs. Tremley, with a 
slight stiffening —why, the woman could be 
only a few years younger than herself! 

Yet she was still more forlorn after the other 
passed on, in spite of the assurance she had 
longed for. She had it at every hand, from 
Trina and from every one who met her, yet it 
only satisfied her for the moment — and left a 
worse hurt behind. She had kept the tears from 
her eyes while she walked, but they were very 
near to flowing now. It was with wild haste to 
reach a refuge that she at last rang the door- 
bell of the old-fashioned double house in which 
Sally Westmore’s brother and niece lived, and 
a moment after heard Sally’s cheerful, welcom- 
ing voice calling her to come up-stairs. 

“T’ve only fifteen minutes in which to get 
dressed to meet Edith,’’— Edith was the niece, 

-she declared, as, clad in a flowing wrapper, 
she embraced her friend, ‘‘and | don’t want to 
lose you for one moment of them.” Sally’s 
large, handsome personality seemed extraor- 
dinarily blooming and full of life. “‘ Take this 
chair, it’s the most comfortable one, and I can 
talk to you as I go in and out. Well, and 
how are you, dear? It’s lovely to see you 
again.” 

“Oh, I’m well,” said Mrs. Tremley vaguely, 
gazing at the screen behind which Miss West- 
more had disappeared and was evidently wash- 
ing, with loud noise of running water and 
slappings of wet linen. The visitor raised her 
voice, “Oh, Sally, you don’t know how glad 







































' 
| am to see you, how I’ve longed for your 
coming! I felt that | could hardly live until 
you got here! I’ve been through so much — 
| — will you be out soon P” 

“Go on; I can hear you perfectly,’”’ encour- 
aged Miss Westmore. 

“1 am so sick of living in a strange place and 
seeing only strange faces,’ pursued Mrs. Trem- 
ley, in a still louder voice, that trembled a little. 
“If | were only home again!” 

“Well, I can tell you that /’m perfectly de- 
lighted to get away from home and see strange 
faces,” announced Miss Westmore excitedly. 
She had emerged now from behind the screen, 
fresh and sparkling, and was dashing about 
the room laying hold of different garments. 
“Really, I got in such a state that, as I told Edie, 
if | should have had to look at old Mr. Drum and 
the Walker girls and Mrs. Kellert passing the 
house another day, I’d have gone into nervous 
prostration. Edie’s got something on hand for 
every blessed day I’m here. There are a lot of in- 
teresting things going on at the Club. Why on 
earth don’t you join it? Edie would put you up.” 

“I never have belonged to clubs,” said Mrs. 
Tremley stiffly. 

“What difference does that make? There’s 
a time for everything. I hope I'll never get 
to the place where | won’t want to do.a thing 
because I’ve never done it before,” said Miss 
Westmore belligerently. ‘Will you do me up 
behind ?”’ 

She held her body rigid, but her hands dashed 
from right to left of the dressing-table as her 
visitor painstakingly struggled with the hooks. 
“It does seem dreadful to have to run off and 
leave you this way. To-morrow—no, | don’t 
believe I’ll have a minute to-morrow, with the 
drive and all — but the day after —oh, I haven’t 
asked you a word about Trina and Lorimer. | 
suppose you're all perfectly happy together 
now, after all the excitement they dragged us 
through!”” She wheeled suddenly. “Winifred 
Tremley, what’s the matter? Just wait till I 
get my hat and cloak. There, go on now and 
tell me.” 

“There’s nothing to tell,” said Mrs. Tremley. 
She made an effort. “Oh, yes, they’re very 
happy, and | —it’s absurd, of course, but some- 
times’’—the words would out, even at this 
inauspicious moment —‘‘I feel as if they’d be 
happier if | were not with them so much.” 

She drew a long breath; at last she had said 
it. “It makes Trina unhappy if I hint at it, 
but of course there are times when I can’t help 
being sensitive, when I feel as if they didn’t 
need me with them.” 

The bitter moisture in Mrs. Tremley’s eyes 
was arrested by the expression on her friend’s 
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face. Miss Westmore was putting on her 
gloves,— after a comprehensive dashing of her 
toilet accessories into place,— and she stopped 
for an instant, with an odd look of mingled 
comprehension and compassion and a queer 
underlying, scarcely veiled surprise. 

“Why, of course — what did you expect? | 
should think you’d know — well, there’s no use 
in my saying —and you've been married your- 
self!’ She shut her lips tight, still with that 
peculiar look at her friend. “Well, I'll have to 
go, dear—’”’ Her arms went around the older 
woman. ‘“‘We’ll go down-stairs together. Oh, 
I'll be sure and get to you day after to-morrow 
at any rate, even if it’s only for ten minutes. 
You won’t mind if I leave you? | have to per- 
fectly race. Good-by! Give my love to Trina. 
I’ve been so glad to see you!” 

Glad to see her! It seemed to Mrs. Tremley 
as she retraced her steps that nobody was ever 
going to be really glad to see her again in this 
world. She was to be forever and forever only 
an accessory to other people’s pleasures. No 
one needed her. Even this tried friend had 
failed her, as even the nearest and dearest friend 
will sometimes fail one in what seems the time 
of utmost need, and one is brought face to face 
with that inexorable law that we ourselves must 
live our own lives, and stand, if we stand at all, 
from the strength within us. 

Yet, strangely enough, through the bitterness 
of her soul, she seemed after all to divinely 
glimpse something to stand by. The ease that 
she had cried for hadn’t come; instead what 
was it that Sally Westmore had said — had 
wanted to say? That in Trina’s scheme of 
happiness just now she was necessarily outside ? 
Why should they want her with them all the 
time? Why should two people who were still 
honeymooning not be better off without any 
one else there ? Strange, how when one plunged 
the dagger firmly in, that after that one sharp 
thrust the wound should be so easeful! ‘It does 
not hurt, O Paetus!” All death is that some- 
thing else shall live. What was that Sally had 
wanted to tell her? She had been married, as 
Miss Westmore truly said, herself. 

She stopped on the little bridge once more, 
and rested her arms on the rail — looking down 
over it at the ceaseless bubbling flow of the 
brook, as it circled around the stones. The 
leaves on the twigs rustled gaily in the sunshine, 
the sky-blue hollows of the sky seemed im- 
measurable. The robin was silent. 

She was thinking of her husband and herself 
in those far-off, bygone days when they had gone 
to housekeeping together: of the dining-table 
they had bought; of the time when “his” mother 
had stayed with them —‘‘But she was very 
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different from the way | am with Trina,” she 
said to herself hastily. They had begun life 
together quite alone; they were very young, 
much younger than Trina, and very much in 
love. They had needed no one but each 
other. She had made a great many mistakes, 
of course, that a mother could have saved 
her,—that she had meant to save Trina,— and 
yet —she wouldn’t have had it any different! 
There came back over her face, after all these 
intervening years, that inexpressible look of 
one who has been once surprised by love, one 
who remembers the happiness of her honey- 
moon. 

She stayed there a long time looking at that 
ceaselessly flowing water, a long, long time. 
When the breeze began to blow up cool, she 
left it and began her walk back. She walked 
briskly, still smiling a little to herself. She 
looked very young, and her bonnet very be- 
coming. She did not go straight home, but 
went out of her way and stopped at the baker’s 
for a couple of muffins and at the grocer’s for a 
small blue-and-gray jar of ginger, and a cream- 
cheese, and a little glass box of smoked fish. 
As she passed the greenhouse of the florist, 
she hesitated, and then went in recklessly to 
purchase a couple of long green-stemmed pink 
roses. When she reached the house, she said 
to the maid who let her in, “‘ You can set the 
table for two to-night, Ellen, | won’t be there,” 
and then went to work making her simple prepa- 
rations with a pleasure in the dainty housewifery 
which she hadn’t had since she had been under 
the roof of her son-in-law. She drew out a 
little mahogany stand in her room and stood it 
by the rose curtains of the west window, and 
spread on it a fair white linen cloth and a little 
brown Wedgwood tea-pot and a small brass 
tea-kettle that were her own belongings. Then 
she went down-stairs to see about the rest of the 
little plenishings that Ellen insisted on taking 
up for her. There was soup for dinner, and a 
leg of lamb, and vegetables and macaroni and 
pudding. Lorimer liked to dine heartily. Mrs. 
Tremley wanted none of these things. They 
seemed heavy and hot and uninteresting beside 
the meal she had in prospect. Her mouth fairly 
watered for those muffins! 

She heard Trina and Lorimer run up the steps 
together, but she did not go to meet them as 
usual. She waited patiently until Trina, dressed 
for dinner, opened the door of her room and 
looked in. 

“Mother, are you ill? 
Mother!” 


Ellen said —why, 
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Mrs. Tremley sat in an arm-chair by her 
little white-covered table in the rose-curtained 
window. The blue ginger-jar stood near the 
hissing brass tea-kettle; the muffins, exquisitely 
brown, flanked the white cream-cheese; and on 
the dressing-table beside her the long-stemmed 
pink roses hung over the glass at one side. 
There was a glow in the west that filled all the 
room with a pale, rosy light. 

“Why, Mother!” said Trina again in amaze- 
ment. Her voice was unsteady, and she came 
and put her arms close, close around the dear 
form. ‘‘Mother! what does all this mean? 
Have you deserted us?” 

“It means that I’m going to have my days 
out, if | want to—like Ellen!” said Mrs. Trem- 
ley happily. “Trina! I want you and Lorimer 
to have your dinner together sometimes— just 
you two together, dearie. There’s often but 
this one time in your life, dear, when you can 
have it like that — just you two together. J/’m 
enjoying myself!’’ She pushed the girl away 
gently. “Really, Trina! You mustn’t come 
up afterwards, for | want to read up in my 
history. I’m going to join a class at the Club. 
I was always so fond of history.” 

She listened to their voices down-stairs, when 
her peremptoriness had at last insured Trina’s 
reluctant obedience. They were a little worried 
now, but they would soon get over it. She lin- 
gered over her meal, enjoying every mouthful, 
filled with a new peacefulness that seemed to be 
made up, not from any great thing, but from 
a thousand little things. She thought, oddly 


enough, of how Trina’s little socks had used to. 


look when the baby had kicked them off on to 
the floor. 

Oh, she was really a mother again! She hcd 
found out how to give some of her life to her 
child. That was what had nearly killed her 
—to be no longer a mother, not to have any- 
thing of herself to give toward her child’s hap- 
piness. Trina might not understand, but that 
made no difference. Some day her little girl 
would consciously need her again in the old 
way, or in some new way that might be even 
sweeter; but she expected no more recognition 
now than when she had given her little Trina 
life from the life of her own bosom. The fact 
was the same. 

It added a little even to that deep, exquisite 
sense of bestowal when Lorimer, coming up to 
her room later, said impulsively, as he kissed 
her, ““Good night, Mother.” He had the old 
tender, intimate manner that had made her al- 
most as much in love with him as Trina was. 
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a, Lj the history of the Christian 
SOFAS Science movement, is second 
in importance only to the Church itself. The 
Massachusetts Metaphysical College was char- 
tered January 31, 1881, and between that date 
and 1889, when it closed, about four thousand 
persons studied Christian Science in this institu- 
tion, and to-day many practising healers have 
the degree of C.S. B.,C.S. D., or D. S. D. from 
Mrs. Eddy’s college. 

lhe college was organized something more 
than a year before Mrs. Eddy removed perma- 
nently to Boston, and was, in the beginning, one 
of the experiments by which she strove to re- 
habilitate herself in Lynn. Its charter was 
issued under an act passed in 1874,* an act so 
loose in its requirements, resulting in the char- 
tering of so many dubious institutions and 
the granting of so many misleading diplomas, 
that in 1883 medical institutions chartered 
under this act were prohibited from conferring 
degrees. The purpose of the Massachusetts 
Metaphysical College, as stated in the articles 
of agreement, was: “To teach pathology, on- 
tology, therapeutics, moral science, metaphysics, 
and their application to the treatment of dis- 
The signers to the articles of agreement 
were: Mary B. G. Eddy, president; James C. 





eases, - 


* Acts and Resolves passed by the General Court of Massachusetts, 
4, Chapter 375, Section 2: ‘‘ Such association may be entered 
for any educational, charitable, benevolent, or religious pur- 
>; for the prosecution of any antiquarian, historical, literary, 
ntific, medical, artistic. monumental, or musical purposes,” 
etc. This Chapter 375 was later merged into Chapter 115 of 
Public Statutes 


Howard, treasurer; Charles J. Eastman, M.D., 
Edgar F. Woodbury, James Wiley, William F. 
Walker, and Samuel P. Bancroft, directors; all 
students of Mrs. Eddy’s except Charles J. East- 
man, who had been a pupil in the little ““dame’s 
school’’ which Mrs. Eddy taught at Tilton for 
a few months during her first widowhood, and 
who at this time had a doubtful medical prac- 
tice in Boston. 

The name “‘ Massachusetts Metaphysical Col- 
lege’ is somewhat misleading. During the nine 
years of its existence this institution never had 
a building of its own, or any other seat than 
Mrs. Eddy’s parlor, and, with very incidental 
exceptions, Mrs. Eddy herself, during all this 
time, constituted the entire faculty.* In short, 
the Massachusetts Metaphysical College, sub- 
sequently of such wide fame among Christian 
Scientists, was simply Mrs. Eddy, and its seat 
was wherever she happened to be. To call it-an 
institution was a very literal application of the 
boast of the old Williams alumni that Mark 
Hopkins on one end of a saw-log and a student 
on the other would make a college. 

The organization of the college in 1881 in no’ 
way changed Mrs. Eddy’s manner of instruction. 
Her new letter-heads, indeed, told the public 
that the Massachusetts Metaphysical College 
was located at Number 8 Broad Street, Lynn, 
but the name was the only thing which was new. 
Classes of from two to five students continued 
to meet on the second floor of Mrs. Eddy’s 
house, as before, and she gave but one course of 
study: twelve lessons in mental healing, very 
similar to those she had given to Miss Rawson, 
Mrs. Rice, and their fellow-students eleven years 


* Mrs. Eddy states that her husband taught two terms in her 
college, that her adopted son, E. J. Foster Eddy, taught one term, 
and that Erastus N. Bates taught one class 
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efore — except that “manipulation” was now 
discountenanced, and denunciation of mesmer- 
ism was a prominent feature of the lectures. 
The tuition fee was still three hundred dollars, 
the price which Mrs. Eddy says she fixed under 
Divine guidance; although, in many instances 
where the student was unable to pay .'-t 
amount, she took one hundred dollars instead. 


Mr. Eddy Suffering from Mesmeric Poison 
When Mrs. and Mr. Eddy moved to Boston 
in the early spring of 1882, they soon took a 
house at 569 Columbus Avenue, Mrs. Eddy’s 
first permanent home in Boston, and on the 
door placed a large silver plate bearing the 
inscription, ‘Massachusetts Metaphysical Col- 
lege.”’ At about this time Mr. Eddy’s health 
began to decline, and both he and his wife be- 
lieved that he was suffering from the adverse 
mental treatments of Edward J. Arens. 

After the charge of conspiracy to murder, 
brought in 1878, a coldness developed between 
Mr. Arens and the Eddys. He came to Boston, 
and began to exercise some originality in his 
practice and teaching, which was, of course, 
very obnoxious to Mrs. Eddy. In 1881 Mr. 
Arens published a pamphlet entitled “ Theology, 
or the Understanding of God as Applied to 
Healing the Sick.” In this pamphlet Mr. 
Arens quoted extensively from ‘Science and 
Health,’ using the text of Mrs. Eddy’s work 
where it answered his purpose, but substituting 
his own ideas for many of her statements which 
he believed were extreme or untenable. In his 
preface he announced that he made no claim to 
having originated the doctrine which he ad- 
vanced, stating that it had been practised by 
Jesus and the apostles, by the secret association 
of priests known as the Gottesfreunde in the 
fourteenth century, and in the nineteenth cen- 
tury by P. P. Quimby, of Belfast, Maine. He 
added that he had made use of “some thoughts 
contained in a work by Eddy.”’ The third 
edition of “Science and Health’’ appeared a 
few months later, containing a preface signed 
Asa G. Eddy, which scathingly denounced 
Arens as a plagiarist, and paid the following 
tribute to Mrs. Eddy: 

“Mrs. Eddy’s works are the outgrowths of 
her life. I never knew so unselfish an individ- 
ual, or one so tireless in what she considers her 
duty. It would require ages and God’s mercy 
to make the ignorant hypocrite who published 
that pamphlet originate its contents. His 
pratings are colored by his character, they 
cannot impart the hue of ethics, but leave his 
own impress on what he takes. He knows less 
of metaphysics than any decently honest man.” 

From this time on, the Eddys accredited Mr. 
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Arens with the same malicious intervention 
in their affairs with which they had already 
charged Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Spofford. As 
has been mentioned before, Mrs. Eddy believed 
that the mesmeric influence of each of these 
three men affected her differently, and that 
each operated upon her in a manner analogous 
to the effect of certain harmful drugs. The 
influence of Mr. Arens, she insisted, affected her 
like arsenic. Hence, when Mr. Eddy’s health 
began to fail, she diagnosed his case as the re- 
sult of Mr. Arens’ mesmeric influence, or, as 
she expressed it, “arsenical poison, mentally 
administered.”” To say that Mr. Eddy be- 
lieved in malicious mesmerism more sincerely 
than did his wife would perhaps be incorrect; 
but his was the more passive nature, and he had 
less power of reaction and recuperation. He 
was convinced that he was being slowly poisoned, 
and daily treated himself against Mr. Arens and 
his alliterative chemical equivalent. 


Death of Mr. Eddy 

When Mr. Eddy continued to grow steadily 
worse, Mrs. Eddy became alarmed, and sent for 
a regular physician. She called Dr. Rufus K. 
Noyes, then of Lynn, a graduate of the Dart- 
mouth Medical School and who has now for 
many years been a physician in Boston. Dr. 
Noyes found Mr. Eddy’s case very simple, and 
told Mrs. Eddy that her husband was suffering 
from a common and very well-defined disease of 
the heart, and that he might die at any moment. 
He came to see Mr. Eddy twice after this, gave 
him advice as to diet, hygiene, and rest, and 
suggested the usual tonics for the heart and 
general system. 

Mr. Eddy’s death occurred on the morning 
of Saturday, June 3d, some hours before day- 
break, and almost immediately Mrs. Eddy 
telegraphed Dr. Noyes to come up from Lynn 
and perform an autopsy.* The old rumor 
that the post-mortem examination was held at 
the order of the board of health is totally un- 
founded. The autopsy was private, and was 
conducted at the widow’s request. Dr. Noyes 
found that death had resulted from an organic 
disease of the heart, the aortic valve being de- 
stroyed and the surrounding tissues infiltrated 
with calcareous matter. 

It is necessary to remember that, fantastic 
as the theory of poisoning by mental suggestion 
may sound, Mrs. Eddy thoroughly believed in it, 
and she considered her husband’s death absolute 


proof of the power of malicious mesmerism to 


* Only the year before, Mrs. Eddy h ad expressed herself strongly 
against post-mortem examinations: ‘‘A metaphysician never gives 
medicine, recommends or trusts in hygiene, or believes in the ocular 
or the post- | ap m examination of patients.” ‘‘ Science and Health” 
(1881), Vol. L., p. 260. 

* Many a hopeless case of disease is induced by a single post- 
mortem examination.” ‘* Science and Health” (1881), Vol. I., p. 163. 
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Calvin A. Frye 
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destroy life. Charles J. Eastman, who attended 
Mr. Eddy just before his death, agreed with 
Mrs. Eddy that the symptoms were those of 
arsenical poisoning, and she doubtless thought 
that the autopsy would corroborate this opinion. 
After the autopsy she still clung to her convic- 
tion, and, although Dr. Noyes actually took Mr. 
Eddy’s heart into the room where she was and 
pointed out to her its defectiveness, she still 
maintained that her husband had died from 
mental arsenic. On Monday she gave out the 
following interview* : 

‘My husband’s death was caused by mali- 
cious mesmerism. Dr. C. J]. Eastman, who at- 
tended the case after it had taken an alarming 
turn, declares the symptoms to be the same as 
those of arsenical poisoning. On the othe: 
hand, Dr. Rufus K. Noyes, late of the City 
Hospital, who held an autopsy over the body 
to-day, affirms that the corpse is free from all 
material poison, although Dr. Eastman stil! 
holds to his original belief. I know it was 
poison that killed him, not material poison, but 
nesmeric poison. My husband was in uniform 
walth, and but seldom complained of any kind 
! ailment. During his brief illness, just pre- 

ling his death, his continual cry was, ‘Only 

ieve me of this continual suggestion, through 

‘ mind, of poison, and I will recover.’ It is 

ll known that by constantly dwelling upon 

v subject in thought finally comes the poison 
belief through the Whole system 


Boston Post, June 5, 1882 
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Mother of Calvin A. Frye 


| never saw a more self-possessed man than 
dear Dr. Eddy was. He said to Dr. Eastman, 
when he was finally called to attend him: ‘ My 
case is nothing that | cannot attend to myself, 
although to me it acts the same as poison and 
seems to pervade my whole system just as that 
would.’ 

“This is not the first case known of where 
death has occurred from what appeared to be 
poison, and was so declared by the attending 
physician, but in which the body, on being 
thoroughly examined by an autopsy, was 
shown to possess no signs of material poison. 
There was such a case in New York. Every 
one at first declared poison to have been the 
cause of death, as the symptoms were all there; 
but an autopsy contradicted the belief, and it 
was shown that the victim had had no op- 
portunity for procuring poison. I afterwards 
learned that she had been very active in ad- 
vocating the merits of our college. Oh, isn’t 
it terrible, that this fiend of malpractice is in 
the land! The only remedy that is effectual 
in meeting this terrible power possessed by the 
evil-minded is to counteract it by the same 
method that I use in counteracting poison. 
They require the same remedy. Circumstances 
debarred me from taking hold of my husband’s 
case. He declared himself perfectly capable 
of carrying himself through, and | was so en- 
tirely absorbed in business that | permitted 
him to try, and when | awakened to the dan- 
ger it was too late. I have cured worse cases 
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before, but took hold of them in time. | don’t 
think that Dr. Carpenter * had anything to do 
with my husband’s death, but | do believe it 
was the rejected students |—students who were 
turned away from our college because of their 
unworthiness and immorality. To-day | sent 
for one of the students whom my husband had 
helped liberally, and given money, not knowing 
how unworthy he was. I wished him to come, 
that | might prove to him how, by metaphysics, 
I could show the cause of my husband’s death. 
He was as pale as a ghost when he came to the 
door, and refused to enter, or to believe that | 
knew what caused his death. Within half an 
hour after he left, | felt the same attack that 
my husband felt—the same that caused his 
death. I instantly gave myself the same treat- 
ment that I would use in a case of arsenical 
poisoning, and so | recovered, just the same as | 
could have caused my husband to recover had | 
taken the case in time. After a certain amount 
of mesmeric poison has been administered it 
cannot be averted. No power of mind can 
resist it. It must be met with resistive action 
of the mind at the start, which will counteract 
it. We all know that disease of any kind can- 
not reach the body except through the mind, 
and that if the mind is cured the disease is soon 
relieved. Only a few days ago | disposed of a 
tumor in twenty-four hours that the doctors 
had said must be removed by the knife. I 
changed the course of the mind to counteract 
the effect of the disease. This proves the myth 
of matter. Mesmerism will make an apple 
burn the hand so that the child will cry. My 
husband never spoke of death as something we 
were to meet, but only as a phase of mortal 
belief. . . . I do believe in God’s su- 
premacy over error, and this gives me peace. 
I do believe, and have been told, that there is 
a price set upon my head. One of my students, 
a malpractitioner, has been heard to say that 
he would follow us to the grave. He has 
already reached my husband. While my hus- 
band and | were in Washington and Phila- 
delphia last winter, we were obliged to guard 
against poison, the same symptoms apparent 
at my husband’s death constantly attending 
us. And yet the one who was planning the 
evil against us was in Boston the whole time. 
To-day a lady, active in forwarding the good of 
our college told me that she had been troubled 
almost constantly with arsenical poison symp- 
toms, and is now treating them constantly as 
I directed her. Three days ago one of my 


* Dr. Carpenter was a well-known mesmerist who used to give 
public exhibitions in Boston. 

+Although Mrs. Eddy usually attributed her husband's death to 
Mr. Arens' mesmeric influence, she sometimes mentioned Richard 
Kennedy as his accomplice 
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patients died, and the aoctor said he died from 


arsenic, and yet there were no material symp- 


toms of poison.”’ 

The “Doctor” Eastman whom Mrs. Eddy 
quotes as corroborating her theory that Mr. 
Eddy died from arsenic was not a graduate of 
any medical school, nor is there any evidence 
that he had ever studied at one, though the 
then lax medical laws of Massachusetts did not 
prevent him from writing M.D. after his name. 
He was a director of Mrs. Eddy’s college, and 
his name appeared in her curriculum as an au- 
thority to be consulted on instrumental sur- 
gery, which was not taught in her classes. He 
was also dean of the so-called “Bellevue Medi- 
cal College,’’ which was chartered under the 
same undiscriminating act under which Mrs, 
Eddy’s college was chartered, and which was 
later reported as a fraudulent institution and 
closed. 

In the Christian Science Journal, June, 1885, 
Mrs. Eddy thus explains Mr. Eastman’s connec- 
tion with her college, but neglects to say that 
he was one of the original directors: 

“Charles J. Eastman, M.D., was never a stu- 
dent of mine, and, to my knowledge, never 
claimed to be a Christian Scientist. At the 
time Mr. Rice * alludes to he was a homeopathic 
physician and dean of the Bellevue Medical 
College. His name appeared in my curriculum 
as surgeon to be consulted outside, instrumental 
surgery not being taught in my college. His 
name has been removed from my curriculum. 
Such are the facts wherewith Rev. Mr. Rice 
would slander a religious sect. 

“Mary B. G, Eppy, 
Prest. Massachusetts 
Metaphysical College.” 


Although a genial enough fellow personally, 
and a frequent caller at Mrs. Eddy’s house, 
Eastman’s “ professional’? record is almost 
incredibly sinister. His private practice was 
largely of a criminal nature, and at the time 
when Mrs. Eddy made him a director of her 
college he had already been indicted on a charge 
of performing a criminal operation. In 1890 he 
was again before the Grand Jury on a similar 
charge; and in 1893, upon a third charge 
(the girl having died from the effects of the 
operation), he was sentenced to five years in 
the State prison. Eastman served out his term, 
and died a few years after his release. 

Eastman’s assertion that he found traces of 
arsenic in Mr. Eddy’s system was absolutely 
valueless as a medical opinion, and Mrs. Eddy 
must have known that it would carry no weight, 

*The Rev. Mr. Rice, a former member of the Massachusetts 


agian had written some newspaper articles against the issue 
of medical diplomas py Mrs. Eddy’s college. 
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THE 
or she would not have summoned Dr. Noyes to 
make an autopsy. 

Mr. Eddy’s funeral services were held at the 
house on Columbus Avenue, after which his 
remains were taken to Tilton, New Hampshire, 
by Mr. George D. Choate, and interred in the 
Baker family lot, Mrs. Eddy herself remaining 
in Boston. On the following Sunday, Mrs. 
Clara Choate preached a eulogistic funeral 
sermon before the Christian Science congrega- 
tion —still a small body of less than fifty 
members. Mr. Eddy, indeed, died upon the 
eve of the determining epoch in his wife’s 
career, and could have had no conception of 
the ultimate influence and extent of the move- 
ment which bears his name. 

Some time after Mr. Eddy’s death, his wife 
wrote a colloquy in verse, which she called 
“Meeting of my Departed Mother and Hus- 
band,” in which she expressed confidence in 
their blessed state and in her own future. 

In this dialogue the mother, Abigail Baker, 
asks of Mr. Eddy: 

“Bearest thou no tidings from our loved on earth, 
he toiler tireless for Truth’s new birth, 
All unbeguiled ? 
Our joy is gathered from her parting sigh: 
[his hour looks on her heart with pitying eye,— 
What of my child P” 


To this Mr. Eddy replies: 


“When severed by dea.n’s dream, I woke to life: 
She deemed | died, and could not hear my strife 
At first to fill 
That waking with a love that steady turns 
lo God; a hope that ever upward yearns, 
Bowed to his will. 


“Years had passed o’er thy broken household band 
When angels beckoned me to this bright land, 
With thee to meet. 
She that has wept o’er me, kissed thy cold brow, 
Rears the sad marble to our memory now 
In lone retreat. 


“By the remembrance of her earthly life, 
\nd parting prayer, I only know my wife, 
Thy child, shall come,— 
Where farewel!s cloud not o’er our ransomed rest, — 
Hither to reap, with all the crowned and blest, 
Of bliss the sum.” 


The Triumph of Mesmerism 


Many of Mrs. Eddy’s students, as well as Mrs. 
ddy herself, disregarded the evidence of the 
itopsy, and believed that Mr. Eddy had died 
rom mesmeric poison rather than from a dis- 
ase of the heart. Every new movement has 
ts extremists, and Christian Science was then so 
oung that all sorts of extravagant hopes were 
cherished among its enthusiasts. More than 

ie dreamer fervently believed that the grave 
is at last to be cheated of its victory. In 
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any case, Mr. Eddy’s death was regarded as a 
blow to the movement, but, since they be- 
lieved that the bodily organs were impotent to 
contribute to either health or disease except as 
they were influenced by the belief of the pa- 
tient, it was much less discouraging to feel that 
Mr. Eddy had died from the shafts of the enemy 
than from a simple defect of the heart-valves. 
In the one case, his death was a stimulus, a call 
to action; in the other, it was an impeachment 
of Mr. Eddy’s growth in Science, an indication 
that he had not entirely got beyond the belief 
in the efficacy of the organs of the body. Ex- 
plained as the work of animal magnetism, Mr. 
Eddy’s death, which might otherwise have been 
a blow to his wife professionally, was made to 
confirm one of her favorite doctrines. It was 
upon the subject of malicious mesmerism that 
many of her students had differed from her and 
fallen away, and even the loyal found it the most 
difficult of her doctrines to accept. Here, in 
Mr. Eddy’s death, was absolute evidence of what 
mesmerism might accomplish. 

The hour had come when Mrs. Eddy needed 
all her friends about her. Arthur T. Buswell 
was still in Cincinnati, where he had been sent 
as a path-finder two years before. After Mrs. 
Eddy’s tart reply when he wrote to her asking 
financial aid, their correspondence practically 
ceased until Mr. Eddy’s illness, when she sent 
him a request to give her husband absent treat- 
ments. One day he received a telegram which 
said merely: “Come to 569 Columbus Avenue 
immediately.’’ He accordingly gave up his 
position as Superintendent of Public Charities, 
and started at once for Boston. When he 
arrived at 569 Columbus Avenue, he found Mr. 
Eddy dead in the house, and Mrs. Eddy sur- 
rounded by half a dozen faithful students, and 
almost frantic from fear. She declared that 
mesmerism had broken down her every defense, 
that her students were powerless to treat against 
it, and that she herself was at last prostrated. 
Twice, she said, she had resuscitated her hus- 
band from the power which was strangling him, 
but the third time her strength was exhausted. 
Mesmerism was submerging them, and she felt 
that she was barely keeping her own head above 
water. She was afraid to go out of the house, 
and afraid to stay in it. This was the end, 
she told her faithful women; undoubtedly she 
would speedily follow her husband. The light 
of truth was to be put out, and the world would 
begin again its dreary vigil of centuries. 

But, although beset by grief and fear, Mrs. 
Eddy did not abandon herself to lamentation. 
On the contrary, she sat almost constantly at 
her desk, writing press notices and newspaper 
interviews upon the subject of her husband’s 
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From a photograph taken during her first years in Boston 


death. Mrs. Eddy, indeed, 1s never so com- 
manding a figure as when she bestirs herself 
in the face of calamity. She gave way to fear 
and dread only in the short intervals when 
she laid aside her driven pen for rest, and her 
best energies were concentrated upon how she 
should present to the public this misfortune 
which, if wrongly understood, might be used as 
an effective argument against Christian Science, 
and might retard her advancement in anew field. 
Entrance of Calvin A. Frye 

Soon after her husband’s death, Mrs. Eddy, 
attended by Mr. Buswell and Miss Alice Sibley, 
went to Mr. Buswell’s old home at Barton, Ver- 
mont, to spend the remainder of the summer. 
Mr. Buswell asserts that Mrs. Eddy was in an 
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excessively nervous and exhausted condition, 
approaching nervous prostration, and that he 
was called up night after night to treat her for 
those hysterical attacks from which she was 
never entirely free. But, however ill she might 
have been the night before, each day found her 
planning for the future of her church and college, 
arranging for lectures to be given by her stu- 
dents, looking about for new practitioners, and 
tirelessly devising means to extend the move- 
ment. She knew that a practical reconstruc- 
tion of her household would now be necessary, 
and began casting about in her mind for such of 
her students as could be counted upon to devote 
themselves unreservedly to her service. In one 
of her selections, certainly, she was not mis- 
taken. On the day they started back to Boston 
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THE HISTORY 
Mrs. Eddy had Mr. Buswell telegraph Calvin 
\. Frye, a young machinist of Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts, who had lately studied with her, to 
meet them at Plymouth, New Hampshire. One 
is tempted to wonder what Mr. Frye would have 
done, when this message reached him, had he 
known of what it was to be the beginning. From 
the day he joined Mrs. Eddy at Plymouth, and 
returned to Boston with her, he has never left 
her. Having entered Mrs. Eddy’s service at 
the age of thirty-seven, he is now a man of sixty- 
two, and is still at his post. 

For twenty-five years Mr. Frye has occupied 
an anomalous position in Mrs. Eddy’s house- 
hold. He has been her house-steward, book- 
keeper, and secretary. When he attends her 
upon her ceremonial drives in Concord, he wears 
ihe livery of a footman. In a letter to her 

m, George Glover, written April 27, 1898, 
\irs. Eddy describes Mr. Frye as her “man- 
f-all-work.’’ Since Mrs. Eddy’s retirement to 
Concord eighteen years ago, Calvin Frye has 
lived in an isolation almost as complete as 
ner own, the object of surmises and insinua- 
tions. He has no personal friends outside of 
the walls of Pleasant View, and the oft-repeated 
ssertion that in twenty-five years he has not 
been beyond Mrs. Eddy’s call for twenty-four 
1ours is perhaps literally true. Although her 
ireatment of him has often been contemptuous 
in the extreme, his fidelity has been invaluable 
io Mrs. Eddy; but the actual assumption of 
livery by a middle-aged man of some educa- 
tion and of sturdy, independent New England 
ancestry, is a difficult thing to understand. 
Vhether he feels the grave charges which have 
recently been brought against him, or the ridi- 
cule of which he has long been the object, it is 
not likely that any one will ever learn from Mr. 
rrye. Whatever his motives and experiences, 
they are securely hidden behind an impassive 
countenance and a long-confirmed habit of 
ilence. 


The Frye Family 

Calvin A. Frye was born August 24, 1845, in 
Frye village, which is now a part of Andover, 
Massachusetts, and which was formerly called 
Frye’s Mills, as it was a settlement which had 
grown up about the saw-mill and grist-mill of 
lnoch Frye II., Calvin Frye’s grandfather. 
[he Fryes were an old American family, and 
their ancestors had taken part in the War of the 
Kevolution and the War of 1812. Calvin Frye’s 
lather, Enoch Frye II1., was born in the last 
year of the eighteenth century. After prepar- 
ing himself in the Phillips Andover Academy, 

entered Harvard University, and was gradu- 

ed from there in 1821, with that famous class 
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to which belonged Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Samuel Hatch, Edward Loring, and Francis 
Cabot. The members of this class, before their 
graduation, agreed to hold a reunion every year 
for fifty years, and Enoch Frye was present at 
the fiftieth and last reunion of his class at Cam- 
bridge in 1871. 

After leaving college, Enoch Frye taught for 
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CALVIN A. FRYE 


Who has been a member of Mrs. Eddy’s house- 


hold for twenty-five years; from a photograph taken 
about twenty-three years ago 


a short time as assistant master in one of the 
Boston schools. In 1823 he returned to An- 
dover. While still a young man he had a long 
illness which left him incurably lame and par- 
tially incapacitated him. After his recovery 
he kept a small grocery-store. He married Lydia 
Barnard, and they had four children, of whom 
Calvin was the third. While the children were 
still very young, the mother became insane, 
and, with the exception of lucid intervals of 
short duration, she was insane until her death 
at an advanced age. She was twice placed in 
an asylum, but, upon her return from her second 
stay there, she begged her family not to send 
her away again, and for twelve years thereafter 
she was the charge of her widowed daughter, 
Lydia Roaf. 

Each of Enoch Frye’s children learned a trade, 
and Calvin, after attending the public school in 
Andover, was apprenticed as a machinist in 
Davis & Furber’s machine-shops in East An- 
dover. He worked there until he joined Mrs. 
Eddy in 1882. He was a good machinist, and left 
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a steady and fairly remunerative employment to 
follow her. When he was twenty-six years old, 
Calvin married Miss Ada E. Brush, of Lowell, 
who was visiting in Lawrence, and who at- 
tended the same church. She lived but one 
year, and after her death Calvin went back to 
his father’s house —the family had moved to 
Lawrence in the early sixties. 

The Fryes were all calm, slow, and inarticu- 
late. They kept to themselves, both. in An- 
dover and in Lawrence, and never went any- 
where except to the Congregational church of 
which they all were members. In their church 
relations they were as quiet and unasseftive 
as in their secular life. They went to service 
regularly, but evinced no especial interest in the 
church. Indeed, their solitary manner of life 
seemed to come about from a general lack of 
interest in people and affairs, and they stayed 
at home not so much because of an absorbing 
family life as because they felt no impulse to 
stir about the world. The men were all good 
mechanics, regular and steady in their habits; 
Lydia, the daughter, was patient, industrious, 
and self-sacrificing. As a family, the Fryes 
were long-lived. Enoch III. lived from 1799 to 
1886. His brother Andrew, now living, is be- 
tween ninety-five and ninety-six years old, and 
a sister also lived to a great age. Careful, regu- 
lar living and a systematic avoidance of any 
excitement long preserved the Fryes in health 
of mind and body. If Calvin Frye was to fill 
for half his life an office to which many were 
called, but which few chose for very long, cer- 
tainly his forebears had done their best amply 
to sheathe his nerves. 

Calvin and Lydia Frye first became interested 
in Christian Science through their sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Oscar Frye. Mrs. Clara Choate, a promi- 
nent healer in the Boston church, was called 
to treat the insane mother, whom the family 
believed was benefited by the treatments. Cal- 
vin took a course of instruction under Mrs, 
Eddy, after which both he and Lydia practised 
a little. After Calvin joined Mrs. Eddy in 
Boston, Lydia followed him, and for some time 
did Mrs. Eddy’s housework. Returning ill to 
lawrence, she underwent a severe surgical 
operation, and at last died in reduced circum- 
stances at the home of a relative. Lydia was 
an ardent Christian Scientist, and almost until 
the day she died stoutly declared that she “did 
not believe in death.” 

From the day Calvin Frye entered the ser- 
vice of Mrs. Eddy, he lived in literal accordance 
with the suggestion of that passage in “‘ Science 
ind Health’”’* where Mrs. Eddy reminds us that 
Jesus acknowledged no family ties and bade us 





* “Science and Health” (1906), page 31. 
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call no man father. Mrs. Eddy demanded of 
her followers all that they had to give, and Mr. 
Frye, certainly, complied with her demand. 
When his father, Enoch Frye III., died, on April 
22, 1886, four years after the son had entered 
Mrs. Eddy’s service, Calvin went down to Law- 
rence to attend the funeral, but his precipitate 
haste indicated a short leave of absence. On 
the way to the cemetery he stopped the car- 
riage and boarded a street-car bound for the 
railway-station, in order to catch the next train 
back to Boston. By the time his sister Lydia 
died, four years later, Calvin had become so 
completely absorbed in his new life and duties 
that he did not acknowledge the notification of 
her death, did not go to her funeral, and did not 
respond to a request for a small amount of 
money to help defray the burial expenses. For 
him family ties no longer existed, and death had 
become merely a belief. 


Mrs. Eddy’s New Household 


The Massachusetts Metaphysical Gollege, in 
Boston, was first at 569 Columbus Avenue, 
and later at 571, the house next door. The 
houses, which are still standing, were then ex- 
actly alike, narrow three-and-a-half-story dwell- 
ings with gray stone fronts and slate roofs, a 
type of house very common in Boston. When 
Mrs. Eddy returned to the city in the fall of 
1882, attended by Mr. Buswell and Mr. Frye, 
she at once resumed her classes; this, of course, 
meant that the college had reopened, for Mrs. 
Eddy was still the president and entire faculty. 
Half a dozen or more of her students now made 
their home in Mrs. Eddy’s house, or, as they 
expressed it, “lived at the college.” Among 
these were Calvin Frye, Arthur Buswell, Julia 
Bartlett, Hanover P. Smith, E. H. Hammond, 
and Mrs. Whiting. (Luther M. Marston and 
Mrs. Emma Hopkins came later.) They lived 
on a codperative plan, each contributing his 
share toward the household expenses, while 
Mr. Frye did the marketing, engaged the ser- 
vants, kept the accounts, and superintended the 
housekeeping. Mrs. Eddy fitted up an office on 
the first floor where most of her resident stu- 
dents saw their patients. They observed a sys- 
tem of rotation, and each had his fixed office 
hours, so that the one room met the needs of 
several practitioners. These practitioners, in 
one way and another, helped to arouse an in- 
terest in Christian Science, and Mrs. Eddy’s 
classes began to grow larger. Her teaching 
was not so much of a tax upon her strength as 
might be imagined, for the twelve lectures were 
by this time an old story to her and the same 
lecture was always given in practically the same 
language. The lectures dealt with but one idea, 
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and progressed rather by figurative illustra- 
tions and repetitions than by the development 
of a line of reasoning. But her duties by no 
means ended with her lectures. She kept a 
sharp eye on the finances of the college and the 
household expenditures, more than once taking 
Mr. Frye to task for his mistakes in bookkeep- 
ing. Mrs. Eddy’s correspondence was now very 
large, and she usually attended to it herself. 
She frequently occupied the pulpit at Haw- 
thorne Hall on Sunday, and was constantly 
writing replies to attacks upon her church and 
college, besides press notices, which Mr. Bus- 
well took about to the editors of the Boston 
papers in the hope of further advertising 
Mrs. Eddy and her work. What with preach- 
ing, teaching, writing, and editing, Mrs. Eddy 
had very little time for friendly personal inter- 
course. She was, as her students used proudly 
to declare, in the saddle day and night. She 
went out of the house but seldom, though she 
liked to take a daily drive when she had time 
for it. With her friends and resident students 
she never talked of anything but Christian 
Science and the business problems which con- 
fronted her. When other subjects were intro- 
duced, she grew absent-minded. She read very 
little except the newspapers and the New York 
Ledger, which she had read since her young 
womanhood, and which she still read regularly 
every week. In earlier times Mrs. Eddy had 
been very fond of Mrs. Southworth’s novels, but 
now she discouraged the reading of fiction, 
and ‘‘ Science and Health’ was the only book 
she kept in her room. When she lectured be- 
fore her classes, Mrs. Eddy usually had a vase 
of flowers upon the table at her side, and, to 
illustrate the non-existence of matter, she often 
explained that’ there were really no flowers 
there at all, and that the bouquet was merely a 
belief of mortal mind. She was fond of flowers 
in spite of the fact that she had always been 
totally without a sense of smell—she used, 
indeed, to tell her students that the absence of 
a physical sense meant a gain in spirituality. 

[here was singularly little social intercourse 
among the students who resided at the college. 
Mrs. Eddy was no idler, and she found plenty 
of work for all her assistants. Occasionally, 
in the evening, a fire was lighted in the parlor 
down-stairs, and she joined her students for 
an hour or two; but this did not occur often. 
he two memorable festivities of the Christian 
Scientists in the early eighties were the recep- 
tion which Mrs. Clara E. Choate gave for Mrs. 
Eddy upon the latter’s return from a visit to 
\askington, April 5, 1882, and the picnic at 
Yoint of Pines, July 16, 1885, which commemo- 

ted the ninth anniversary of the founding of 
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the Christian Science Association, and was also 
Mrs. Eddy’s sixty-fourth birthday. At this 
picnic E. H. Harris, a dentist, and a new protégé 
of Mrs. Eddy’s, gave a talk in which he men- 
tioned the advantages of Christian Science in 
the practice of dentistry; Mrs. Augusta Stetson, 
who had recently come into the Association, 
and who had been a professional elocutionist 
before she became a Christian Scientist, recited 
two poems; and Mrs. Eddy gave a “ spiritual 
interpretation” of the ocean. 


The House of Mesmer 


The atmosphere of Mrs. Eddy’s house derived 
its peculiar character from her belief in mali- 
cious mesmerism, which exerted a sinister in- 
fluence over every one under her roof. Her 
students could never get away from it. Morn- 
ing, noon, and night the thing had to be reck- 
cned with, and the very domestic arrangements 
were ordered to elude or to combat the de- 
moniacal power. If Mrs. Eddy had kept in her 
house a dangerous maniac or some horrible 
physical monstrosity which was always break- 
ing from confinement and stealing about the 
chambers and hallways, it could scarcely have 
cast a more depressing anxiety over her house- 
hold. Those of her students who believed in 
mesmerism were always on their guard with 
each other, filled with suspicion and distrust. 
Those who did not believe in it dared not 
admit their disbelief. If a member of that 
household denied the doctrine, or even showed 
alack of interest in it, he was at once pro- 
nounced a mesmerist and requested to leave. 


Students on Night Duty 

Mr. Eddy’s death had given malicious animal 
magnetism a new vogue. Mrs. Eddy was now 
always discovering in herself and her students 
symptoms of arsenical poison or of other baleful 
drugs. Her nocturnal illnesses, which she had 
for years attributed to malicious mesmerism, 
were now more frequent and violent than 
ever. 

One of the principal duties of the resident 
students was to treat Mrs. Eddy for these 
attacks. These seizures usually came on about 
midnight. Mrs. Eddy would first call Mr. 
Frye, and he, after hurrying into his clothes, 
would go about the house, knocking at the doors 
of all the students, and calling to them to dress 
immediately and hurry down to Mrs. Eddy’s 
room. After arousing the inmates of the house, 
he would hasten through the deserted streets, 
summoning one after another of the healers 
whom Mrs. Eddy considered most effective. 
When they arrived at the college, they would 
find a group of sleepy men standing in the hall 
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outside Mrs. Eddy’s door, talking in low tones. 
They were called, one by one, by Miss Bartlett 
or Mr. Frye, and admitted singly into Mrs. 
Eddy’s chamber. Sometimes she lay in a coma- 
tose condition, and would remain thus for 
several hours, while each student, in his turn, 
sat beside the bed and silently treated her for 
about twenty minutes. He then left the room 
by another door than the one by which he 
had entered, and another student took his 
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ROAF 

Only sister of Calvin A. Frye. Mrs. Roaf was an 
ardent Christian Scientist, and was at one time 
a member of Mrs. Eddy’s household in Boston 


place. Again, the students would find Mrs, 
Eddy sitting up in bed, with a high color, her 
hair in disorder, wringing her hands and utter- 
ing unintelligible phrases. On one occasion, 
when Mrs. Eddy was walking the floor with a 
raging toothache, metaphysical treatment was 
abandoned, and several of her students were 
found rushing up and down Tremont Street 
after midnight, trying to persuade some dentist 
to leave his bed and come to her relief. 

In animal magnetism Mrs. Eddy found a 
satisfactory explanation for the seeming per- 
versity of inanimate things. Mesmerism caused 
the water-pipes to freeze and the wash-boiler to 
leak. She was convinced that all the postal 
clerks and telegraph operators in Boston had 
been mesmerized, and on one occasion, when 
she was sending an important telegram to 
Chicago, she had Luther M. Marston, one of her 
students, take it out to West Newton and send 
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it via Worcester, so that it need not go through 
Bosten at all. 

When a contagion of influenza spread about 
Boston in the early eighties, a number of the 
students in Mrs. Eddy’s class were affected by 
it. She paused one day in the midst of a lecture 
to say: “I notice that a number of you are 
sneezing and coughing, and the cause is per- 
fectly apparent to me. Kennedy and Spofford 
are treating you for hashish. Just treat vour- 
selves for hashish, and this will pass.” 


A Burlesque Court Martial 


Even the students under Mrs. Eddy’s own 
roof were at times accused of resorting to mali- 
cious malpractice. On one occasion Mr. Bus- 
well secured the Rev. Dr. Amos Peabody, of 
Cambridge, to preach before the Christian 
Science congregation at Hawthorne Hall. It 
was announced by Mrs. Eddy, before the stu- 
dents started for the service, that Mr. Frye was 
to introduce Dr. Peabody to the audience. 
When the minister ascended the rostrum, how- 
ever, he was alone, and no one introduced him. 
After several days had passed, Mr. Frye knocked 
at Mr. Buswell’s door late one night, and told 
him that he was wanted in the parlor. Mr. 
Buswell rose, dressed, and went down-stairs, 
where he found Mrs. Eddy and half a dozen 
resident students sitting about the room. Mr. 
Buswell sat down, and for a few minutes every 
one was silent. Then Mr. Frye rose and said, 
“Mr. Buswell, | charge you with having worked 
upon my mind last Sunday, so that I could not 
introduce the speaker.” Mrs. Eddy listened 
while Mr. Buswell defended himself. Several 
other students spoke, and then everybody went 
off to bed. 

In the summer of 1884 Mrs. Eddy taught her 
first class in Chicago. She had now fallen out 
with Mrs. Clara Choate, and for several weeks 
before she went West Mrs. Eddy was in a state 
of great anxiety lest Mrs. Choate should “ pros- 
trate’ her through mesmerism, as she believed 
that Mrs. Choate herself wished to go to Chicago 
to teach. Mr. Frye had bought Mrs. Eddy’s 
ticket, engaging a drawing-room for her and a 
berth for himself,— he always accompanied her 
upon her journeys,— when, on the very night 
before they were to start, she fell ill. Next day 
she was not able to leave the house, and many 
of her students were summoned to the college 
to treat against Mrs. Choate. 


The “P. M.” Society 


This adverse treatment, now conducted with 
some system, was an important feature of 
the daily life at the college. A regular society 
was organized among Mrs. Eddy’s most trusted 
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discussion and criticism. 
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students and was called the “‘P. M.” (Private 
Meeting).* This society met daily after break- 
fast in the morning and after supper at night, 
gathered in Mrs. Eddy’s parlor, and “‘took up 
the enemy” in thought. Mrs. Eddy was not 
always present at these sittings, but she usually 
gave out the line of treatment. She would 
say, for example: “Treat Kennedy. Say to 
him: ‘Your sins have found you out. You 
are affected as you wish to affect me. Your 
evil thought reacts upon you. You are bilious, 
you are consumptive, you have liver trouble, 
you have been poisoned by arsenic,’”’ etc. Mrs. 
Eddy further instructed her practitioners that, 
when they were treating their patients, they 
should first take up and combat the common 
enemy, mésmerism, before they took up the 
patient’s error. The adverse treatments given 
by the students at the college were usually con- 
ducted in perfect silence, and the participants 
sat with their eyes closed.t Miss Bartlett, a 
very devout woman, as she sat in this silent 
circle, absorbed in her task, her eyes closed, 
her head bowed, had a habit of idly passing a 
side-comb again and again through her hair. 
Mrs. Eddy, who, when she was there, always 
kept an eye on the circle, on one of these occa- 
sions suddenly broke the stillness by a sarcastic 
remark to the effect that better work would be 
done if less time were spent in hair-combing and 
more in combatting error. Miss Bartlett blushed 
asif she had been caught committing a mortal sin. 

But Mrs. Eddy’s policy of sharp rebuke 
proved to be a wise one. On the whole her 
students liked it, and on the whole they needed 
it. Her business assistants and practitioners 
were most of them young men whose years had 
need of direction. In the nature of the case, 
they were generally young men without a strong 
purpose and without very definite aims and am- 
bitions. Whether it was that Mrs. Eddy did 
not want men of determination about her, or 
whether such men were not drawn to her and 
her college, the fact remains that most of the 
men then in her service were of the eminently 
biddable sort. Some of them, before they 
came into Christian Science, had tried other 
vocations and had not been successful. Mrs. 
Eddy drew young men of this type about 
her, not only because she could offer them a 
good living, but because she was able to give 
them an impetus, to charge them with energy 
and endow them with a certain effectiveness 
which they did not have of themselves. Loyal 


The sessions of this secret society later caused a good deal ot 
i i In the Christian Science Journal of Sep- 
nber, 1888, Mrs. Eddy admits that she ‘‘did organize a secret 
iety known as the P. M.,” but that its workings were not 
1ocking or terrible.” 

tCalvin Frye, Arthur Buswell, Hanover P. Smith, Luther M. 
irston, E. H. Hammond, Mrs. Whiting, and Miss Julia Bartlett 
re at various times members of this circle. 
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Christian Scientists point to this or that man 
who once worked under Mrs. Eddy and who 
afterward broke with her, explaining that he 
was more successful and useful under her than 
he has ever been since he went over to the 
enemy. In some instances this is certainly 
true. Many of her students never worked so 
well after they withdrew from her compelling 
leadership, and their contact with her remained 
the most vivid and important event in their 
lives. Out of her abundant energy and deter- 
mination Mrs. Eddy has been able to nerve 
many a weak arm and to steel many an irreso- 
lute will, and she has done much of her work 
with tools which were temporarily given hard- 
ness and edge by the driving personality behind 
them. 


Suit Against Mr. Arens 


As the college grew and her classes increased 
in size, Mrs. Eddy exacted, and for the most 
part obtained, the same absolute obedience 
which she had demanded of the faithful in 
Lynn. She had a custom of sending telegrams 
to students who had left Boston, summoning 
them to report at the college immediately, and 
giving no explanation of the order. When 
they arrived there, they sometimes found that 
she had merely been experimenting to see how 
quickly they could reach her in case of need. 
If they were prompt in this sort of drill, she 
seemed pleased and reassured. On the Fourth 
of July, especially, she demanded that all her 
students be subject to call, and that none of the 
resident students leave Boston on that day. 
She explained that on the Fourth “mortal mind 
was in ebullition,”’ and she feared animal mag- 
netism more then than at any other time. 

In 1883 Mrs. Eddy brought an action against 
Edward J. Arens for infringement of her copy- 
right upon “Science and Health,” and won the 
suit. Arens was forbidden to circulate his 
book,— to which there has already been a refer- 
ence in this chapter,— and the copies which he 
had on hand were ordered by the court to be de- 
stroyed. Mr. Arens’ defense was that “Science 
and Health” was not Mrs. Eddy’s own work, 
but that it had been taken largely from P. P. 
Quimby’s manuscripts. As none of Mr. Quim- 
by’s manuscripts had been published or copy- 
righted, and as Mr. Arens did not have them in 
his possession, the defendant’s position was 
obviously untenable. Although this decision 
had to do merely with the validity of Mrs. 
Eddy’s copyright, and did not touch upon the 
authorship of the book, Mrs. Eddy chose to con- 
strue it as being a court decision to the effect 
that she was the sole author of “Science and 
Health,” and the founder and discoverer of 
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The houses at 569 and 571 Columbus Avenue, where Mrs. Eddy lived during her first years in 
Boston, and where the ‘ Massachusetts Metaphysical College” was successively established. In 
the house at 571, which is now a confectioner’s shop, Mr. Eddy died 
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Christian Science; and her construction cheered 
and encouraged her quite as much, perhaps, as 
an actual decision to that effect would have 
done. + She afterward referred to this decision 
as her “‘ vindication in the United States court.” 
Mrs. Eddy’s Increasing Prosperity 

The years from 1882 to 1885 were years of 
rapid advancement for Mrs. Eddy and Christian 
Science. Although a list of the members of the 
Christian Scientists’ Association, made June 2, 
1884, shows that but sixty-one persons then be- 
longed to the Association, many people were 
interested in Christian Science who had not 
actually allied themselves with it, and Mrs. 
Eddy was steadily gaining some sort of recogni- 
tion for herself and her teachings. She had 
now a considerable number of graduate students 
who were in practice, and their success, as well 
as hers, depended upon the growth of Christian 
Science and of the college. They sent their 
patients to study under her, and canvassed 
widely among their friends and acquaintances. 
Some of these students went to distant places 
to practise, and did the work of missionaries, 
encouraging their patients to go to Boston and 
study under Mrs. Eddy. A degree from the 
Massachusetts Metaphysical College meant, in 
most cases, a lucrative practice. In the West 

s8o 


especially, where Boston is regarded as the sum 
of all that is conservative, and where even 
the banks consider it an advantage to have a 
Bostonian among their directors, a degree from 
a Boston institution meant a great deal, and 
the “ Massachusetts Metaphysical College, of 
Boston” suggested an institution devoted to 
higher scholarship. A combination of Boston 
and metaphysics seemed to leave little to be 
desired in the way of learning, and many a 
Western student, after having “gone East to 
college,” returned home to find that, for the 
purpose of making a living and commanding 
respect among his neighbors, a degree from the 
Massachusetts Metaphysical College served him 
quite as well as a degree from Harvard. Grad- 
uate students had lectured and practised in 
Chicago, and when Mrs. Eddy taught a class 
there in the summer of 1884, she inspired a 
sentiment which was ultimately to build up a 
strong church. 

The Christian Science Church was now con- 
spicuous enough to be the object of occasional 
attacks from conservative theologians. These 
attacks were neither frequent nor bitter,— 
indeed, they were usually humorous or mildly 
ironical,— but Mrs. Eddy made the most of 
them, and answered them with promptness 
and fire, getting her replies published in the 
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Boston newspapers whenever it was possible 
to do so, and, when editors proved intractable, 
resorting to her own periodical, the Christian 
Science Journal. She realized the value of per- 
secution, even when it had to be helped along 
a little, and in the Journal for April, 1885, she 
cries: ‘‘Must history repeat itself, and religious 
intolerance, arrayed against the rights of man, 
again deluge the earth in blood?” In the 
Journal we find that in March of the same 
year Mrs. Eddy was permitted to speak at a 
religious meeting held at Tremont Temple, and 
there to reply to a letter by the Rev. A. J. Gor- 
don denouncing Christian Science, and that she 
gloriously vindicated her church. 

Mrs. Eddy was now president of the ‘‘ Massa- 
chusetts Metaphysical College,’ editor of the 
Christian Science Journal, president of the 
Christian Scientists’ Association, and pastor of 
the First Church of Christ (Scientist). To 
the latter office her students had ordained her, 
without the aid of the clergy, in 1881, and her 
official letters and press communications were 
now usually signed “Reverend Mary Baker G. 
Eddy.”” Her classes now numbered from 
fifteen to twenty-five studentseach. The course 
of instruction tcok only three weeks, which, 
with a class of twenty-five,would mean that Mrs. 
Eddy’s fees for that period of time amounted 
to $7,500. It is safe to say, however, that 
at least one fourth of her students were admit- 
ted at a discount and paid only $200 each. 
Men and women of intelligence and some ex- 
perience of the world began to frequent her 
college. Among these were Dr. J. W. Winkley, 
then a Unitarian minister who had a church 
at Revere; Mrs. Emma Hopkins, wife of an 
\ndover professor; Mrs. Ursula Gesterfeldt, 
of Chicago; Mrs. Augusta Stetson, then an 
elocutionist in Somerville, Boston; Mrs. Ellen 
Brown Linscott; Mrs. Josephine Woodbury 
and her husband; the Rev. J. H. Wiggin and 
the Rev. Frank E. Mason. 

lo understand the early growth of Christian 
Science in Boston, one must remember, first, 
that Boston was then, as it is now, the strong- 
hold of radical religious sects; that people there 
were in an unusual degree preoccupied with 
the contemplation of the soul, and that many 
of them were unwilling to accept the theologi- 
cal account of it; secondly, that, while fun- 
damentally Mrs. Eddy never changed at all, 
superficially she was continually changing for 
the better, and her shrewdness, astuteness, and 
tact grew with every year of her life. After 
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her removal to Boston, she constantly learned 
from her new associates, even to the extent of 
resolutely breaking herself of certain ungram- 
matical habits of speech—no mean achieve- 
ment for a woman above sixty. But the most 
important thing that Mrs. Eddy learned was to 
admit — to herself only — her own limitations. 
She began to submit her editorials, pamphlets, 
and press communications to certain of her 
students for grammatical censorship. She now 
granted interviews tostrangers and new students 
only when she felt at her best. She withdrew 
herself from her followers somewhat, and built 
up a ceremonial barrier which was not without 
its effect. In writing, she acquired more and 
more facility as time went on. Her style of 
expression remained vague, but that suited her 
purpose, and her excessive floridity delighted 
many of her readers, and was condoned by 
others as a survival of the old-fashioned flowery 
manner of writing. The important point is 
that the task of writing, which had once been 
so laborious for her, had, through incessant 
practice, become comparatively easy. Her 
letters of this date are better spelled and 
punctuated, and are written in a firmer and 
more vigorous hand, than those written when 
she was forty. 

Mrs. Eddy now began to limit the number 
of her public addresses, and she delivered 
her Sunday sermon before her congregation 
at the Hawthorne rooms only when she felt 
that she could rouse herself to that state of 
emotional exaltation which it was her aim to 
produce in her hearers. Often as late as Sun- 
day morning, she would notify one of her stu- 
dents to fill the pulpit. At other times, after 
she had appointed a substitute, she would 
decide at the last minute to go herself, and, 
after the audience at Hawthorne Hall had been 
waiting for perhaps half an hour, Mrs. Eddy’s 
carriage would swing into Park Street, the 
horses on a trot, and she would alight amid 
a crowd of delighted students, sweep rapidly 
up the aisle, ascend the rostrum, and at once 
begin to deliver one of her most effective ser- 
mons; perhaps a discussion of how, in His 
resurrection, Christ made the highest demon- 
stration of the healing powers of Christian 
Science, or perhaps a prophetic discourse upon 
a text of which she was particularly fond, and 
which she always delivered with astonishing 
conviction: ‘Upon this rock | will build my 
church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.” 
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EGINNING with the October number, the 

text of McCLure’s MaAGazin_E will be in- 
creased by sixteen pages and the price will 
be advanced to fifteen cents a copy. 

When the magazine was started in 1893, it 
contained ninety-three pages of reading matter, 
and its price was then fifteen cents. In July, 
1895, the price was lowered to ten cents and 
there were tlien ninety-six pages of text. 
With the October number, 1902, the size of the 
magazine was increased to one hundred and 
twelve pages. 

For several years the most difficult editorial 
problems which have confronted the magazine 
have arisen from space limitations. To enable 
the magazine to accomplish its purpose, an in- 
crease in its size is absolutely imperative. 
month (August) the page margins were nar- 
rowed, making a gain of about eight pages of 
reading matter. Beginning with October, the 
size of the magazine will be increased to one 
hundred and twenty-eight pages, which, with 
the gain made by increasing the type page, 
will result in a total gain of twenty-four pages 
of reading matter. 

The editorial expenses of McC.Lure’s are 
exceptionally heavy. The exhaustive articles 
upon great questions of public interest which 
have given the magazine an individual character, 
and upon which its reputation largely rests, are 
exceedingly costly in their preparation and ex- 
ecution. It is the hope of the editor to present 
through the pages of the magazine such studies 
of the important developments in industry, 
economics, and science as will report accurately 
to its readers the conquests of the aggressive 
forces in American civilization, and will furnish 
invaluable material to future students of the 
history of this commonwealth. The mere gath- 
ering of the material for a comprehensive series 
of articles like Miss Tarbell’s “‘History of the 
Standard Oil Company,”’ Miss Milmine’s “‘ His- 
tory of Christian Science,” or Mr. Hendrick’s 
study of life-insurance, entails many months 
of exhaustive research and a large expenditure 
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of money. The articles which the magazine 
believes most important, as adequately inter- 
preting the endeavors and achievements of the 
American people to-day, are not such as the 
casual writer can produce from random impres- 
sions. Such articles require that the author have 
an authoritative knowledge of his subject; that 
he shall comprehend not only the facts which he 
presents, but all that they mean or may mean. 

In regard to its fiction the magazine follows 
a very similar policy. Its aim is to select from 
out the great mass cf fiction only such stories 
as are vital, individual, and as have in them- 
selves a very adequate reason for having been 
written. The long list of now eminent wri- 
ters, who were first introduced to the world 
through the pages of McCLiure’s MAGAZINE, 
attests to the fact that if the magazine is un- 
compromising in rejecting what is feeble and 
imitative, it is quick to recognize what is vig- 
orous and true. Of the many gifted and bril- 
liant young writers who have come before the 
American public during the last fourteen years, 
the majority, by far, have begun as protégés of 
McCiure’s MAGAZINE. ’ 

Several months ago the printing department 
of the magazine moved into its new building in 
Long Island City. The cost of the new structure 
and plant is together $700,000, and is the largest 
plant used for the production of a magazine in 
the world. 

With a considerable increase in its size and en- 
larged mechanical facilities, the magazine hopes 
to present, more extensively than ever before, 
the most important facts of American life and 
the most notable fiction by American and Eng- 
lish authors. 


The photographs of Dr. J. Leffingwell Hatch, 
published in the February number of the maga- 
zine in connection with an article entitled “The 
Wild Animal Physician and his Patients,” were 
made while Dr. Hatch was obtaining serum 
for experiments in longevity. 








